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On Using This Book 


Structure of the Course 


The entire book is scientifically built up on the basis of a complete statistical tabulation of just 
what forms, rules, and words actually occur in the text which will be read in this course. As a result, 
emphasis is distributed according to the degree of frequency with which each particular item will 
be met during the two years’ work. Grammar and vocabulary are thus streamlined, that the efforts 
of the class may be directed efficiently to matters which are actively important for reading the 
Homeric text. 


Only those principal parts of verbs, and only those special forms of -ut verbs are assigned which 
actually occur at least three times in the readings from Homer in this course. Thus the memory 
burden is greatly reduced, with no unneeded items included, yet is fully adequate for reading the 
selections from Homer provided. 


These items cover, at the same time, the essentials of Homeric and Greek grammar, thus 
providing a solid foundation for further reading in Homer or in other Greek authors. 
Nevertheless, the student who cannot go on in Greek beyond the present course will find 
satisfaction in having repeatedly seen and used within the course itself every principle that he has 
learned. The book, then, forms a unit in itself, offering material of intrinsic worth and interest; it 
is not merely a preparation for something else. 


Reading Real Greek 


In the first sixty lessons, the Readings are all actual quotations from various authors over the 
whole range of Greek literature. The quotations have, where necessary, been simplified or adapted 
to fit a limited vocabulary and syntax and the Homeric dialect, but they remain faithful to the 
original thought. These selections thus provide a certain contact with writers other than Homer, 
and with general Greek thinking. Already by Lesson 11 you will be reading real Greek! 


The Homer readings are held off until the student has the key forms, rules, and words well in 
hand. Reading Homer thus becomes easy—most of the language is already familiar, while any 
new forms or words are explained as they come up, when needed. 


The heavy work of the course, held to its statistically verified minimum of forms, rules, and words 
needed to read the Homer selections provided, is concentrated in the first quarter of the program 
(first sixty lessons); the remaining three quarters are then fun—“downhill,” “cashing in” on the 
wealth of forms and vocabulary accumulated in the first sixty lessons. Meanwhile the short 
Readings from other Greek authors are an early reward for the grammar and vocabulary being 
progressively learned. 


The text of Homer himself is over ninety-nine percent unaltered. Where an especially rare or 
troublesome form has been reduced to simpler terms, the change is always strictly in accord with 


Homeric usage. Care has been taken to include in the selections read those passages on which 
Vergil draws in the Aeneid, Bk. 1, 2, 4, 6. 
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Xil 


Lesson Design 


It should be noted that the exercises entitled TRANSLATE and PUT INTO GREEK all drill on 
the matter just learned, and that the English sentences headed WRITE IN GREEK always draw 


exclusively on review grammar, not on the forms or syntax first seen in that day’s lesson. 
Everything learned is constantly reused and thus kept active as the course progresses. 


In general, with classes of fifty minutes, the Lessons are designed to be taken one a day, with a 
class free every eight or ten days for thorough and detailed vocabulary review. However, Lessons 
16, 21, 29, 35, 45, and 83 are intended to take two class periods apiece, while Lessons 59 and 60, 
general review of the first sixty lessons, will each supply matter for three days’ class, if desired. 
Many of the easier lessons, especially from Lesson 61 on, can be covered two to a class. Where 
class periods are longer than fifty minutes, more than one lesson can be taken, as the teacher 


judges feasible. 


— R.V. Schoder 
V.C. Horrigan 


REVISED EDITION 


Why this revised edition 


Approaching the learning of Ancient Greek through Homeric Greek makes particular sense for 
the student of today, who often has only a year or two to spend on the study of Greek. Homeric 
Greek is somewhat simpler syntactically than Attic Greek, so that reading with some proficiency 
and even pleasure is attainable within that abbreviated time-span. Moreover, of all the ancient 
texts still read today, certainly none is more widely read or enjoyed than Homer's Odyssey; 
students are often drawn to the study of the Greek language by their experience with Homer in 
translation. Yet the extant Homeric Greek textbooks were not written for today’s student; they 
assumed familiarity with grammatical terminology and syntactical concepts that are no longer 
covered in the educational curriculum. 


What has been changed 


Schoder and Horrigan’s Reading Course in Homeric Greek had several virtues which kept me 
returning to it year after year for my own Greek classes. First, it is organized around the verb 
system, proceeding in the order of the six principal parts from the present system through the 
aorist passive system. This logical arrangement seems to convey to the student the “big picture” of 
the Greek grammatical system more effectively than any other I have tried. Second, the book is, 
compared to other Greek texts available now, quite concise; it is possible to cover the material in 
it in the allotted meeting times, without skipping over readings and longer explanations. Finally, 
and most importantly, it is a gratifying course, because it relatively quickly prepares the student to 
read something they will certainly enjoy—the Lotus Eaters and Cyclops episodes from Book 9 of 
the Odyssey. 


There were some weaknesses in the text that I have tried to address in this revised edition. Based 
on my experience using Schoder and Horrigan’s text, I have added fuller explanations of 
syntactical concepts where the original edition’s versions seemed too thin for today’s students. 
Paradigms have been labeled clearly; participle and adjective paradigms have been declined in full. 


On Using This Book 


I have also included, early in the text, explicit explanations of grammatical terminology. But I 
have striven to keep the book from becoming a very long book, since I find that shorter texts work 
better in today’s teaching schedules and with today’s students. Other changes and additions 
include: 


Self-correcting review exercises for the non-review lessons from Lesson 10-54. These exercises 
offer extra drilling of and basic practice with new morphology and syntax, on the model of 
Wheelock’s excellent self-correcting exercises at the back of his Latin textbook. 


New and updated essays. Essays on topics related to the Homeric poems, including oral 
composition, social and political organization, folktales, and the Geometric style, have been 
added. Some of the essays from the original edition have been updated and expanded. In 
addition, the essays are presented in a more logical order. Essays focused on Homer are placed 
in earlier chapters of the third unit (on the Odyssey), followed in roughly historical sequence 
by the essays on other authors, genres and topics. 


Expanded and updated Notes and Commentary on the Odyssey, Notes have been augmented 
with more detail and cross-references to grammatical explanations elsewhere in the book. The 
Commentary has been re-written and updated. 


The text of the Odyssey now follows the highly regarded text of P. von der Muehll (Basel 
1962). I have adopted the readings currently most widely accepted by scholars, and have 
included notes where necessary to explain unfamiliar forms. 


Sentences and Passages from the Septuagint have been added to the Readings. One strength 
of Schoder and Horrigan’s book was its ample inclusion of New Testament and early 
Christian Greek authors in the Readings. I have added to these some passages from the 
Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew Torah. One of the new essays also briefly 
introduces the Jewish and Christian literature written in Koine. 


New information has been added to the Greek-English Vocabulary at the end of the book. 
Students will now find in parentheses the lesson in which a word was first introduced. In 
addition, here and in the MEMORIZE sections of the Lessons I have written out the full 
genitive of third declension nouns, instead of just the genitive endings. Many of the entries 
have been reorganized for greater clarity. Other information about peculiarities of usage has 


been added where appropriate. 


Two new indices have been added. The grammatical index and a general index at the back of 
the book should, if used in conjunction with the Table of Contents and the Vocabularies, 
help students locate information within the book. 


—L. Collins Edwards, 2004 


XU 


XIV 


Abbreviations 


accusative 
active 
adjective 
adverb 
aorist 
comparative 
conjunction 
conjugation 
compare 
dative 
declension 
definite 
feminine 
future 
genitive 
gender 
imperfect 
imperative 
indicative 
indeclinable 
indefinite 
infinitive 
interrogative 
intransitive 
irregular 
masculine 


middle 


middle-passive 


neuter 
negative 
number 
nominative 
object 
optative 
passive 
person 
perfect 
plural 
pluperfect 
preposition 
present 
pronoun 
participle 
relative 
singular 
subject 
subjunctive 
superlative 
system 
transitive 
verb 
vocative 
with 


followed by, with 


Lesson l 


The Forms and Sounds of the Greek Alphabet 


1. THE GREEK ALPHABET 


LETTER NAME PRONUNCIATION GREEK EXAMPLE 
A a alpha drama dpa-ua 
B B beta biography Bi-os 
r Y gamma ganglion yay-yAl-ov 
A 5 delta democracy dn-HOs 
E € epsilon epidemic €-TTl 
Zz C zeta adze Tpa-tre-Ca 
H n eta they a8-An-Tns5 
O 8 theta theology 8e-05 
| \ iota physique @U-Ol-KOS 
K K kappa cosmic KOO-HOS 
ra d lambda logic ho-yos 
M U mu meter He-TPOV 
N v nu nectar VEK-TAP 
z C xi climax KAI-Wak 
O fe) omicron osteopath OO-TE-OV 
TT T pi planet TAG-vn-TNs5 
E p rho crisis KPI-Ols 
Zz 0,5 sigma sophist OO-@lo-TNS 
T T tau technical TEX-VI-KOS 
Y¥ uU upsilon rule, put WU-XN], UTI-VOS 
1) @ phi graphite ypa-poo 
Xx Xx chi chaos XA-O¢5 
Y y psi apse a-is 
Q (ee) omega ode o-57] 
2. NOTES 
a. There are five vowels in Greek, and these five vowels represent five short vowel 


sounds and five corresponding long vowel sounds. Two of the Greek vowels are 
always long (n, «9), two are always short (€, 0), while the rest (a, 1, u) can be 
either long or short. Long vowel sounds were held longer than short. 
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3. 


Long vowels: — Short vowels: 
a 


S§&7 3a 


E 
l 
e) 
U 


If the a is long, it sounds like the first a in ‘drama’; if short, like the second a. 
If the t is long, it sounds like the i in ‘physique’; if short, like the y. 


If the u is long, it sounds like the u in ‘rule’; if short, like the u in ‘put’. Or it 
may be sounded more like an English vowel y—if long, like the y in 
‘philosophy’, if short like 

the i. 


y is always hard, as in ‘go’, never soft as in ‘gem.’ Before k, y, x, € it has the 
sound of English ng (as in ‘ganglion’). 
S is used at the end of words; otherwise o (e.g. Auots). 


Distinguish carefully the sounds of a and o. The a should be sounded like the 
English word Ad/, the 0 like awe. 


8 and 9 were not originally pronounced as English ¢ and pA, but were closer to 
our ¢ and p — they were “aspirated,” i.e., ‘stop’ consonants (like ¢ and p) 


followed by a puff of air. 


PRONOUNCE AND COPY CAREFULLY IN GREEK 


SO Ger ON AR 


ee 
—- © 


@l-AO-c0-@l-f] 12. Tro-Al-TI-Kos 
d1-a-Ao-yos 13. O-pw-ua 
LUl-KPO-@oo-VOS 14. ay-@r-Bi-os 
@WO-Po-Pos 15. OTPa-TH-yl-KOS 
a-va-Au-o1s 16. a-yoo-vi-n 
TIVEU-HO-VI-T] 17. Op-XI-TEK-TooV 
Spa-Ua-TI-KOsS 18. op-xnNO-Tpa 
oKe-Ae-Tov 19. we-Aay-xoo-Al-] 
Qe-a-Tpov 20. tro-Au-yoo-vov 
Batt-Tio- Wa 21. YUU-Va-ol-ov 


ywa-8n-Ua-TI-KOS 


Lesson 2 


The Greek Dipthongs And Their Sounds 
How To Divide Greek Words Into Syllables 


4. DIPHTHONGS 


The Greek vowels are: a, €, T), |, O, Go, U. When two of these vowels combine to 
produce one continuous sound, the combination is called a diphthong. (81- double, 


p8dyyos sound) 


DIPHTHONG SOUND EXAMPLE 
al ai in aisle Bi-at 

au ow in cow QU-TOS 

El ei in eight El-TTOV 

EU E+U Zeus 

Mu H+u Tlu-pov 

Ol oi in oil Ol-KOS 

ou 00 in soon ou-d5ev 

Ul we in weak UI-OS 


5. IOTA SUBSCRIPT 


When the vowel 1 follows n, 9, and long @ it is usually written and printed beneath 
them instead of after them: 

Tl is written 

Gol is written ©) 

Ql is written @ 


This iota is called iota subscript. In our modern standard pronunciation of Ancient 
Greek, the iota subscript is not pronounced. 


The practice of subscribing the iota is not earlier than the twelfth century A.D. In the 
eighth century B.C. (the century in which “Homer” is usually placed) and in the 
Classical period, iota after n, oo, and long a would have been pronounced as well as 
written on the line (iota adscript e.g., Bint rather than Bin). By the first century 
B.C., when the iota after n, oo, and long a was no longer pronounced, it began to be 
sometimes omitted in writing as well. 


With capital letters, the iota after n, co, and long a is written on the line, e.g., BIHI 
for Bin. 
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6. SYLLABLES 
a.  Aword has as many syllables as it has vowels or diphthongs. 
b. — Asingle consonant between two vowels or diphthongs is pronounced with the 


following vowel or diphthong. But a final letter of a preposition in compound 
words stays with the preposition, never going with the following word. 


c. Two consonants are usually split, except Tp and yp. For practical purposes, 
however, it is sufficient to follow the English method of syllable division. Thus: a- 
An-Gei-n, pi-Ae-o-UE-vy, Tap-o-d5os, at-el, Ba-Aao-oa, Te-TPN, U-YpPos, 
EO-Yov. 


7. EXERCISE 


Write out, dividing properly into syllables: 


1. tTavtadriCoo 12. unxXavikos 
2. aloov 13. UNTPOTIOAIs 
3.  G@OTPOVOUIH 14. OUMETPIn 
4. gadayyos 15. KaTa-oTpogn 
5. AaBupivGos 16. Sia-ypapuua 
6. ovdAdAaBn 17. eAaoTiKos 

7.  WETA-popy 18. 8noaupos 

8.  YECOUETPIN 19. pwovoTtovos 
9. peBodos* 20. TpoTraiov 
10. api8untikos 21. povottwAn 
11. etl-Ta@iov 


*ue0- is from the preposition WeTa- 


Lesson 3 


How to Stress Greek Words 


8. STRESS AND PITCH 


a. 


In English, and most modern languages, stress is placed on one syllable of a 
word (e.g., zoth-ing, ma-tu-ri-ty). In Ancient Greek, instead of increased stress, 
one syllable of most words was given a slightly different musical pitch. The 
accent marks you see over printed Greek indicate the sort of variation in pitch 
required for each word; the next lesson will give you a brief introduction to 
pitch marks. However, it is standard practice for English speakers today simply 
to stress the accented syllable of an ancient Greek word. 


As was suggested in Section 2 above, the Greeks did observe the quantity of 
syllables, always prolonging in pronunciation those syllables that are ‘long’ and 
running over more rapidly those that are ‘short’. To the modern ear this 
resembles a sort of emphasis on the prolonged syllable, and it is the basis for 
metrical pronunciation of Greek poetry. Here is the basic rule for determining 
the quantity of a syllable: 


A syllable is long by nature if it contains a long vowel or diphthong (Section 2). 
It is long by position if its vowel is followed by two consonants or by a double 
consonant. There are three double consonants: € (= dz), € (= ks), and w (= ps). 


9. NOTE 


10. 


Where a short syllable would take one beat of a musical metronome, a long syllable would 


extend over two beats. To attempt to preserve the quantity of Greek syllables may be 


impractical or merely beyond the limits of your patience at this point in the course. How- 
ever, you may find it more pleasant to attempt once you have studied Homeric meter and 
are reading the Homer selections later in this book, where the distinctive rhythmic pattern 


is based on the sequence and interrelationship of long and short syllables. 


DRILL 


Pronounce any syllable with a pitch mark with a slight stress. 


Co GN YY Be ee 


Battioua 9.  puBuds 

dia Aoyos 10. yuuvaoiov 
Aaotds 11. 6€atpov 
KuKkAcoy 12. yeooueTpin 
CKpaya 13. Onoaupds 
TroAUycovov 14. paday€ 
TTOAITIKOS 15. YETA-popr 


e # 
Oivos 


11. 


12. 


13. 


Lesson 4 


Names of the Greek Letters 
The Meaning of Breathings and Pitch Marks 


ALPHABET NAMES 

arpa Cita AauBdSa Trt pt 
Rita ta vy pa xi 
yauua OTA vi olyua yi 
dSeATa idta et Tay @ EYa 
€ wiAov KATIA } Ulkpov U wirdov 
BREATHINGS 


Every Greek word beginning with a vowel or diphthong must have a breathing 
mark. The rough breathing (° ) shows that / is to be sounded with the initial vowel 
or dipthong. The smooth breathing (’ ) means that / is not to be pronounced. The 
breathing is written directly above the initial vowel, but if a diphthong begins the 
word it is written above the second vowel of the diphthong (aicov). 


Initial p always has the sound of 7/; consequently, it is always written with a rough 


breathing (p). 


PITCH MARKS 


Ancient Greek was a musical language. Besides the effect of long and short syllables 
on the sound pattern of words and sentences, there was also, as we have noted, a 
musical variation in tone or pitch of voice—a rising and falling of tune level. It is 
impractical, and unnecessary, for us today to try to recapture this subtle quality of 


spoken Greek. 


The marking of pitch by special signs was introduced only very late, around 200 B.C. 
apparently by the great scholar and librarian Aristophanes of Byzantium, as an aid to 
Romans and other foreigners learning Greek. Only much later yet, around the second 
century A.D., did it become common to write these pitch marks on all manuscripts. 
The symbols used are: 


. Acute accent indicating a rising tone. 
: Grave accent indicating a falling tone. 
~ Circumflex accent a combination of Acute and Grave, a rising and then 


falling of pitch in the same syllable. 


These symbols had nothing to do with stress; they did not mean that the syllable over 
which they were written was given more emphasis of voice than other syllables in the 
word. Their very design clearly represented rising, falling, or rising then falling of the 
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voice: its level of pitch or tone, not of strength or stress. This is further evident from 
the name of these marks: Teoocdia (musical accompaniment) and the Latin 
equivalent: accentus (‘singing along with’)—from which our word ‘accent’ is 
descended. Only long after the Classical period of Greek literature, around the first 
century A.D., did the syllable bearing the pitch-mark also come to be stressed more 
than the others: what we mean by ‘accent’ today. Medieval and modern Greek stresses 
syllables bearing the pitch-mark, and, as we have noted, it is standard for modern 
readers of Ancient Greek to do so as well. Yet, as we shall see in our reading of Homer, 
the written pitchmarks or ‘accents’ have no effect on the metrical pattern of poetry 
and are universally ignored in connection with the poetic rhythm even by those who 
treat them in prose as indicating stress. 


You and your teacher may prefer to postpone learning the complicated rules 
governing the kind and position of the pitch-marks until later in the year. (The rules 
are given, for reference, in Appendix C at the back of the book.) But the pitch-marks 
will be written on all Greek words in this course, as is common practice. Besides, in a 
very few cases, the pitch-mark differentiates between words which are otherwise 
identical in spelling, e.g., AAAa (‘other things’), AAAG (‘but’); eit (‘I will go’), eipi 
(‘Iam); Tis (‘who?’), Tis (‘someone’). And since the circumflex may stand only over a 
long vowel (or diphthong), it helps us recognize that the vowel is long when this is not 
otherwise clear. 


14. EXERCISE 


Write out in Greek the names of all the letters of the alphabet, including pitch marks. 
Memorize them, in sequence. 


Write in full the Greek alphabet (letters, not names!) ten times, spacing in fives. 
Thus: aByde, CnOik, etc. Memorize the sequence. 
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Greek Punctuation. Review of Lessons 1-4 


15. PUNCTUATION MARKS 


Greek has four marks of punctuation: 


a. , comma, as in English. 
b. =. period, as in English. 
C. * a point above the line, equivalent to both the colon and semicolon in 
English. 
d. =; question mark, which is the same in form as the English semicolon. 
16. DRILL 


Copy in Greek, dividing into syllables and encircling the syllable to be stressed 
according to Section 8. 


1. = ttToT6 TAOS 10. Opotos 

2. PplVOKEPUDS 11. appovin 
3. wuxn 12. dopBadryds 
4. a&pxn 13. wutrepBoAn 
5. &vOpcotros 14. xpovos 

6.  puBuds 15. @oovy 

7.  PEULATIONOS 16. itoTopin 

8.  €Eivos 17. evdto0 

9.  oUU-TToOUa 18. wwnAds 


17. EXERCISE 


Copy these English sentences, punctuating them with the proper Greek punctuation 


marks: 

1. How are you George 

2. Hecame however _ it was too late 

3. Whodidthis Did you Or did Jim 

4. Review the following pronunciation  syllabification stress _ breathings 


and punctuation 
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A Preview of the Greek Declensions 


18. THE CASES AND THEIR USE AND MEANING 


Greek, like Latin, is an inflected language—its words have different endings added to 
their basic stem as a way of indicating their grammatical function and relationship to 
other words in a clause. The inflection of nouns (words for names of persons, places. 
things, etc.), and adjectives (words describing nouns), is called declension and nouns 
and adjectives are said to be declined as they change their endings. The inflection of 
verbs (words for actions, or states of being) is conjugation, and verbs are said to be 
conjugated as they change their endings. Participles, which are verbal adjectives, are 
declined like nouns and adjectives. Adverbs (words which describe verbs, adjectives, 
other adverbs, etc.) are not declined or conjugated. 


The different endings which are attached to the stem of nouns and adjectives as they 
are declined are called case endings and the noun or adjective is said to be in a 
particular case according to the ending it shows. Thus, for example, the noun 
meaning “force” is spelled Bin in one case, but Bins in another. Bin is in the dative 
case, and means “by force” whereas Bins is in the genitive case and means “of force.” 


Pronouns provide the closest parallel in English to the Greek case system. For 
example, “they” must be the subject of a clause, while “them” must function as some 
sort of object, either of a verb or of a preposition; “their” shows possession. In general, 
however, word order and prepositions rather than inflection show the syntactical role 
of a noun or adjective in English: 


Murray gave Tucker a big carrot. 


In this sentence, the subject (Murray), direct object (carrot), and indirect object 
(Tucker) of the verb are identifiable only thanks to word order. Even the adjective 
(big) modifying “carrot” is identifiable as such because of its placement. The sentence 
could also be written Murray gave a big carrot to Tucker, where the preposition “to” 
helps to identify the indirect object. But in Greek, the order of words in a sentence 
such as this one would not indicate their syntactical roles, which would instead be 
marked by their endings. 


Omitting the vocative (for direct address; treated Lesson 57), there are in Greek four 
cases (that is, classes of endings): 


a. Nominative: indicating the subject of a verb (e.g., ‘the water flows’, ‘the water is 
heated by the fire’). 

b. Genitive: indicating source, possession, separation, with basic meanings ‘of’, 
‘from’, but many other special relations and functions:‘water of the Nile (Gen. 
of source) 

‘a temple of stone (Gen. of material) 


‘a temple of Apollo (Gen. of possession) 
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‘a jar of wine 

‘six of the men 

‘We ceased from work.’ 
‘They came from Troy.’ 
‘during the time of winter’ 
‘nowhere in all of the land 
‘my love of my mother 

‘my mother’ love for me 
‘He is younger than his brother. 
‘a march of seven days 

‘He is worthy ofa large gift.’ 


Dative: indicating reference, place, means, with basic meanings ‘to’, ‘for’; ‘in’, 


(Gen. of contents) 

(Partitive Gen.) 

(Gen. of separation) 

(Gen. of place from which) 
(Gen. of time during which) 
(Gen. of place within which) 
(Objective Gen.) 

(Subjective Gen.) 

(Gen. of comparison) 

(Gen. of extent) 

(Gen. of price) 


> 


‘on; ‘by’, ‘with’ and other special relations and functions: 


‘He gave the shield zo me.’ 
‘They built this house for me.’ 
‘He grieved in his heart.’ 
“They came on the fifth day.’ 
‘He was struck by a rock.’ 
‘They came with a loud shout.’ 
‘dangerous because of its speed.’ 
‘Let us fight along with him.’ 
“This was done by us.’ 

‘There is no cover to the box.’ 
‘She was younger Dy six years.’ 
“The story was for me very sad.’ 


‘Aeolus gave gifts to him im friendship.’ 


(Dat. of indirect object) 
(Dat. of reference) 

(Dat. of place where) 

(Dat. of time when) 

(Dat. of means) 

(Dat. of manner/accompaniment) 
(Dat. of cause) 

(Dat. of association) 

(Dat. of agent) 

(Dat. of possession) 

(Dat. of degree of difference) 
(Ethical Dat.) 

(Dat. of interest/benefit) 


Accusative: used as the direct object of verbs, indicating the object or receiver of 
an action. Also indicates that in regard to which something is true, and expresses 
the concept of motion toward, extent of space, or time: 


‘He killed the lion,’ 
‘They fought a hard fight.’ 


‘He was swift of foot (= in regard to feet). 
“They came the quickest way.’ 

“They came to the cave.’ 

‘We marched ten days/ten miles.’ 

‘The messenger spoke to the king.’ 
‘They considered him to be a fool.’ 
‘They asked him (for) food.’ 


(Acc. of direct object) 

(Cognate acc.) (the noun has a meaning 
closely related to that of the verb) 

(Acc. of respect) 

(Adverbial acc.) 

(Acc. of place to which) 

(Acc. of extent of time or space) 

(Acc. with. verbs. of speaking) 

(Acc. in indirect statement) 

(Double acc.) 


Note: Some of the meanings given above for genitive, dative, and accusative are 
conveyed by the case ending itself; but some are conveyed by a preposition, 
which in turn “takes” a particular case. Sometimes one preposition will have 
different meanings, depending on the case of the noun that follows it. Examples 
are seen in Section 19 below and in later lessons. 
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19. MEMORIZE 


20. 


, 


aro 


[prep. + gen.] away from, from 
yap  [conj.; never first word] for 
EK [€€ before vowels] [prep. + gen.] out of 
Kat [conj.] and; even, also 
ouv —_[prep. + dat.] with 
ev [prep. + dat.] in, on, among 
ett — [prep. + gen.] upon 
[prep. +dat.] on, at, beside 
[prep. + acc.] to, towards; after [in search or attack] 
um = [prep. + gen.] from under; under the influence of, = by [personal or impersonal agent] 
[prep. + dat. ] under [at rest] 
[prep. + acc.] under [motion to] 
DRILL 
Which construction of the dative is exemplified by the italicized words in the 
following? 
1. He was wounded by a spear. 
2. They built 4im a house. 
3. He died last month. 
4, | fought with great bravery. 
5. They offered me a reward. 
6. The gods dwell in heaven. 
7. Apollo gave /im strength. 
8. Will Odysseus give some wine to Polyphemus? 
9. Accomplish for me this wish. 


Se 
—- © 


|e ee 
SS G0) TS GY, OPS et 


Grant me this prayer. 


May he atone with tears. 


You are hateful zo me. 


Stand on the highest peak. 


Do me this favor. 


There is no depth to him. 

TL helped with words and hands. 
They took him away with a cry. 
He lived in Ithaca. 

I will not fight with you. 


He angered me by his pride. 
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21. EXERCISE 


Write original sentences illustrating six different uses of the genitive and accusative. 
Underline and identify by name each construction. 


22. PREPOSITION USE 


For the sake of clarity, or to express relationships not indicated by the cases alone, 
prepositions are used. In the following sentences, indicate what preposition with which 
case you would use to express the italicized words in Greek. Refer to Section 19. 
They came towards the city. 

Release them from under the yoke. 

She came out of the palace. 

Drive the cattle upon the ship. 

My father is in the city. 

He was killed by Odysseus. 

He sank under the sea. 

Odysseus swam from the ship. 

He lay on the raft. 

The king came with many followers. 


5O SO SON BS ee 


ae 
NS 


He slept under the trees. 
The ship was lifted by the waves. 
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The First Declension in -h 


23. ENDINGS 


In Section 18 we saw that the change in endings of nouns and adjectives is called 
declension. But there are three different patterns according to which Greek noun- 
and adjective-endings change, and each of these patterns is called a declension. Each 
noun follows only one of these patterns, and is said to “belong to” either the first, 
second or third declension. Adjectives, as we shall see a little later, generally belong 
to more than one declension. 


Within a declension, there are sub-classes. There are two are classes of nouns, 
adjectives and participles in the first declension: Those ending in -1, and those ending 
in -G. 


Nouns, adjectives, participles in -r7 add these endings: 


Sg. Pl. 
N. -7 -al 
G. -115 -Awv 
D, -T] -T]Ol 
A. -TW -AS 
Thus Bin force is declined: 
Sg. PL. 
N. Bin Bion 
G: Bins Bidoov 
D. Bin Bina, Bins 
A. Binu Bias 
24. GENDER 


All first declension nouns ending in -7 and -a are feminine in gender. It is 
important to understand that gender as used here is a purely grammatical category 
which does not coincide with sex, even though, in general, words that refer to living 
things will be of the same grammatical gender as the sex of the living thing. Yet, 
nouns that refer to inanimate things without sex still possess grammatical gender in 
Greek. For example, our first declension paradigm noun, Bin, is grammatically 
feminine, even though the referent of “force” has no gender. 
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25. MEMORIZE 


26. 


2/5 


28. 
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aAnGein, -ns 
apeTn, -Hs 
Bin, -ns 
dikn, -ns 
eiprivn, -ns 
KaAn, -7S 
TETPN, -NS 
yuxn, -is 


f.] truth 
f.] manliness, virtue 


] 

] 

f.] force 

f.] justice; custom 
f.] peace 


f. adj.] beautiful, noble 
f.] rock 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[f.] soul; life 


TRANSLATE 


30! OR ON SE PS en 


— 
= 


KaAGooV ApEeTAaoV 

ev adnbein 

UTIO TIETPTIOL 

ATO wuxXT|s KaATis 

é€ ciptiyns 

ETT TET PAS 

eiprvn Wuxi) 

ApEeTal Ev KAATOL WUXTOL 
ETl YAP TeTPGaov 

dikn Kai elonun 


PUT INTO GREEK 


we Pct to 


in peace 

for the noble soul 

upon the beautiful rocks 
with justice 


the truths (as object) 


WORD STUDY 


0 OND 


in the soul 
by force 
of souls 
by virtues 


of truth 


There are over 500,000 English words that have been taken over by our language 


from Greek! Most of these are technical terms in the sciences, but very many are 


common words of daily life which an educated person is expected to know and be 


able to use correctly. In this book, the most useful common words derived from the 


Greek vocabulary of each lesson will be listed in a special section of the lesson called 
Word Study. Use these word studies to a double advantage: to help you remember the 
meaning of the Greek words themselves, and to build up your personal English vocab- 


ulary for reading and expression. Careful attention to this part of the lesson day by 


day will bring the substantial reward of a steadily expanding knowledge of important 


English words; and you will know why they mean what they do, since you will have 


traced them back to their origin. See if you recognize the following from the 
vocabulary above: 


IRENIC, IRENE — SALTPETER — PSYCHIC, PSYCHOLOGY (from wuXT| 
soul, + AOyos account, study, word). 
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29. 


30. 


31. 
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The First Declension in -a 


ENDINGS 


Some nouns, adjectives and participles in the first declension have & in the 
nominative and accusative singular, instead of n. Feminine nouns, adjectives, and 
participles in -a add these endings: 


Sg. roe 
N. -O -al 
G. -11S -ACov 
Dp. -7] -Qo(1) 
A. -av -A5 


Thus yata earth is declined: 


Sg. Pl. 
N. yaia yaiat 
G. yains yaidoov 
D. yain yainot, yains 
A. yaiav = =yatas 
OMISSION OF VERB 


Sometimes no verb is expressed in a Greek sentence. In such cases, is or are must be 
understood. 


E.g. TétpaiKkadrai. The rocks (are) beautiful. 
dikn apEeTn. Justice (is) a virtue. 


(Notice the period! It indicates a complete sentence.) 


8aAacoa, -ns_ [f.] sea 


MEMORIZE 
aAAa [conj.] but 
yaia, -ns5 [f.] earth, land 
86€a, -ns [f.] opinion; glory 
Tdeta, -n5 [f. adj.; m. and n. to be introduced later] sweet, pleasant 
[ 
yev.....58 [correlative particles marking contrast] indeed ... but; on the 
one hand....on the other; 5é [without Wev] but, however; and 
ou [ouk before smooth breathing, ovxX before rough breathing] not, no 


32. 


33. 


34. 


OUTE and not, nor [following a negative clause] 


OUTE.....0UTE neither .... nor 


TRANSLATE 


uTrO B&Aacoav 

deta GAA OV KAAN 

em yath 

wuxai KaAat 

aAnGein apety wuxiis. 
yain uéev, ov 8 BaAdoon 
elonvy deta Wuxi. 

S6€a yev, ou dé cipryvn. 


NO Gen oy SS tee 


elonvn ouv diky 


— 
= 


uTrIO yains 
PUT INTO GREEK 


on land and on sea 

noble glory 

Glory is sweet. 

not beautiful and not pleasant 

from the sea to the land 

Truth and justice are virtues of the soul. 
force indeed, but not justice 


by noble souls 


ae eC eal Oe Sh as 


of truth 


— 
= 


Justice is the rock of peace. 


WORD STUDY 


DOXOLOGY (a hymn in praise of God, as the Gloria in the Mass); — 
GEOGRAPHY (ypa@oo I draw; a drawing or description of the earth); — UTOPIA 
(tTOTTOs place; ‘no-place’, an imaginary idealized land or world, from St. Thomas 
More’s famous book Uropia). 
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Lesson 9 


Review of The First Declension 


35. NOTE 


All feminine nouns of the first declension, and the feminine of all adjectives and 
participles, are declined as Bin or yaa. If their nominative singular ends in -n, they 
follow the declension of Bin. If in -a, they follow yata. 


N. Bin Bian yaia yaiar 
G Bins Bidoov yains yaidoov 
Dy: Bin Bino(1) yain yatnou() 
A Binv = Bias yaiav yatas 


36. MEMORIZE 


ayadn, -fs [f. adj.] good, brave 

aiel [adv.] ever, always, forever 
avaykn, -n5 [f.] necessity, need 

apxn, -Ts [f.] beginning 

bn [adv.] clearly, indeed 

vuv [adv.] now, at the present time 
OUTCIS [adv.] thus, in this way, so 
Moov, -Ts [f.] voice, sound 


37. TRANSLATE 

eE ayabrs apxiis 

Qoovt] KaAT] 

apetai Sy avayKn wuXaoov. 
yaia ayabn. 

apetai 5 avayKy 

EE aAnPeins apxn S6€Ens. 

ev OPXi) 

viv 5€ aAvaykn Eiprvns. 


3: Ge ON AR 


dikn aiel ayabn. 


— 
= 


ouUTaS ayabFjot puxXiot aiel ciorvn. 
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38. 


39. 


Lesson 9 


PUT INTO GREEK 

1. Peace with justice is always a necessity. 
2. by necessity 

3. Sweet is the voice of the sea. 

4. The beginnings of virtue are not always sweet. 
5. Necessity is sweet. 

6. Virtue is the beginning of glory. 

7. upon the rocks in the sea 

8. Souls are not always noble. 

9. with a pleasant voice 

10. Justice is the soul of peace. 

WORD STUDY 


AGATHA — ARCHAIC (from the beginning, ancient), ARCHAEOLOGY (science 
of ancient civilizations), ARCHETYPE (first pattern or model); — PHONETIC 
(representing the sound, as a ‘phonetic alphabet’), PHONETICS (science of 
determining the sounds of languages), PHONOGRAPH (ypa@oo I write), 
EARPHONE, DICTAPHONE (Latin dicta, sayings), SAXOPHONE (invented by 
Sax), XYLOPHONE (€tAov wood), SYMPHONY (ouv-, a harmony of sounds with 


one another). 
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Lesson l 0 


The Present and Imperfect Indicative and 
The Present Infinitive of cipi I AM 


40. TERMINOLOGY 


41. 
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In the classification of verb forms, indicative identifies the mood, which indicates the 
type of statement that the verb is making. Indicative means that mood which 
expresses or indicates situations of fact, in distinction to hypothesis, wish, command, 
which are expressed by other verbal moods. 


The infinitive is the most general expression of the verb’s action, unrestricted by 
factors of who or how many. In other words, the infinitive has no person or number, 
and so it is not conjugated. It is identified in English by the pre-form ‘to—for 
example, ‘to see’ is the infinitive of that verb, while ‘he sees, they saw,’ etc. are 
indicative forms. 


The present tense (time-frame) indicates an action going on, continuous, or 
progressing. The imperfect specifies that the action was continuous in the past. Thus 
‘She laughs/is laughing’ is in present tense, ‘She was laughing’ is imperfect. Note that, 
in Greek, the same verb form is used for ‘She laughs’ as for ‘She is laughing.’ (More on 
this in Lesson 16.) 


The verb eiut is conjugated for you in Section 41. That is, it is shown in the first 
person, second person and third person, both singular and plural. Ifa verb is in the 
first person, its subject is J or we; if second person, you or you all; if third person, he, 
she, it or they. If the subject is a single person or thing, then the verb is said to be 
singular; the verb is plural if the subject is more than one person or thing. 


FORMS 


The verb zo be, as in English, Latin, and other languages, is quite irregular. But it is a 
very high frequency word (you will meet it hundreds of times in the present course). 
Hence you must simply memorize it until you master it. Note: before a vowel, €otiv 
and eioiv are used. 


Verb paradigms will be presented throughout this text in the form you see here. 


PRES. IND. 


Sg. PA. 
Ist pers. eiul Iam rarely we are 
2nd pers. EOO! (Eis) you are EOTE you (pl.) are 
3rd pers. EOTI(V) he/she/it is Elol(v) they are 


42. 


43. 


Lesson 10 


IMPE IND. 
Sg. Pl. 

Ist pers. ha I was rayetay we were 
2nd pers. T}08a you were T|TE you all were 
3rd pers. Thev (nv, énv) he/she/it was Tioav (~oav) they were 
PRES. INE 
eivat (EuuEV, EUWEVal) to be 

Notes: 

1. The third person singular or plural may also be translated there is, there are, 


there was, there were, in impersonal statements. 


2. The subject of a verb in Greek is not always expressed. For example, eit by 
itself means “I am,” even without the pronoun €yo (“I”). In such a case, 
the subject is said to be “in the verb” or “not expressed.” 

MEMORIZE 

aiya [adv.] quickly, suddenly 

El [conj.] if 

Els [prep. + acc.] into, to 

KATA [prep. + gen.] down from; [prep. + acc.] down (along); throughout; 
according to 

TIOTE [enclitic adv.] ever, (at) some time, once 

TIPOS [prep. + gen.] from; [prep. + dat ] on, at; [prep. + acc.] to, towards 


piAn, -ns_ [f adj.] dear (to), friendly (to) [+ dat.] 


TRANSLATE 

1. noav trétpat év Baddoon. 
2. Kata adnbeinv 

3. OU TIOTE TEV TIPOS TETPT. 
4. aiwa eis KaAT yatav 

5. TW avaykn aAnbeins. 

6.  dikn éotiw avayKn ayaiis elpruns. 
7. eT yap yatn viv civev. 

8. elprjvn eV Env, ou dé Bdikn. 
9. pos PaAacoav 

10. aAnGein Eotiv aici KaAN. 
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44, PUT INTO GREEK 


45. 
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Manliness is dear to good souls. 
We were under the rocks. 
There was a voice from the sea. 
throughout the land 

according to justice, not force 
You (sg.) were on the land. 
Truth was in the beginning. 


down from the rocks 


BE OO Sy BB ee te 


There is always glory in manliness. 


Truth is a virtue. 


— 
= 


WORD STUDY 


CATACLYSM (kAuouds deluge; hence, any overwhelming change ‘flooding down’ 
upon men’s lives), CATACOMB (kuUuBn a hollow place; therefore, a cave dug down 
under the earth, as those in Rome), CATAPULT (td&Atns hurler), CATALOG 
(A€yco—hence, an index of items going ‘down the list’ in order), CATASTROPHE 
(OTPOPN a turning; therefore, a sudden ‘downward shift’ in human affairs). 


Lesson l l 


The Second Declension—Masculine. 


Adjectives: Agreement With Nouns, Substantives 


46. FORMS 


The second declension has two divisions: those whose nominative ends in -o¢ are 


masculine; those in -ov are always neuter. Three exceptions (words in -o5 which are 
feminine, not masculine) will be noted in the vocabularies when they first occur. 


All masculine nouns, adjectives, and participles in -os have the following endings: 


Sg. 


rPUaZ 
j 
Cc 
fe 
(@) 


PL. 

-Ol 

-WV 
-OlOl, -OlS 
-OUS 


Thus 865 god is declined: 


Sg. 

Beds 

Beou, BeoIo 
Beco 

8edv 


roa 


Notes: 


PL. 

Beoi 

Becov 
Beoto1, BEois 
Beous 


1. Except for deta, the feminine forms of the adjectives introduced so far 
have their masculine and neuter forms in the second declension: 


ayadr : 
KaAn : 
piAn : 


masculine nominative neuter nominative 
ayabds ayabov 

KaAOS KaAOv 

pidAos piAov 


2. Adjectives and participles (which are adjectival forms of verbs) agree with 
the noun or pronoun that they go with in thought. They take the same type 
of ending as the noun or pronoun they modify (nominative, genitive, 
dative, or accusative case, singular or plural number, and masculine, 
feminine, or neuter gender). Thus, ‘beautiful gods’ in the nominative plural 
would be kKaAol Got. Because 8€65 is a masculine noun, the masculine 
form of the adjective is used to modify it. Likewise, ‘of a pleasant peace’ 
would be ndeins eipnuns, feminine singular and genitive. 
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3. Sometimes the adjective is used alone, with the noun it modifies 
unexpressed or “understood.” This substantive use of the adjective is also 
possible in English, as in the sentence, “The rich get richer, and the poor get 
poorer.” (= “The rich people get richer, and the poor people get poorer.”) 
Here are some examples in Greek of substantives: 


KaAdS (the) noble man 
ayabat (the) good women 
ayabov = (the) good (thing) 


4, Henceforth, adjectives will be listed only in the nominative form, with 
masculine, feminine and neuter endings indicated (for example, KaA6s, -1, 
-Ov); nouns, on the other hand, will be listed in the nominative with their 
genitive ending indicated (for example, AOyos, -ou [m.] word). 


47. MEMORIZE 


ayab6s, -1, -ov good, brave 


&vpuotros, -ou [m.] man, human being 
Beds, -ov [m., f.] god, goddess 
intTpds, -oU [m.] physician 

KaAOS, -1], -OV beautiful, noble 

Aoyos, -ou [m.] word; account 
LOUVOS, -1, -OV alone, only 

VI|TTLOS, -T, -OV simple; foolish 

OOS, -1), -Ov wise 


uynAds, -1, -Ov high 
@iAos, -1, -ov dear (to), friendly (to) [+ dat.] 


@iAos, -ou [m. adj. as noun] friend 


48. TRANSLATE 


Aoyos Gopot GoMds EoTIv. 
UpNATol TETPTOL 
avOpcatrav yuxas 

vyttiou Adyol ov Tote Cool. 
ida Louves 

diky HoUVy 

Adyotot intedv 

pidos avOpcoTroicl Gopoiol 


SOOO ON Eh aR ects 


intpot Eoav ayasoi. 


— 
= 


Beds GOMds EOTIV. 
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49. 


50. 


a1. 


PUT INTO GREEK 

1. of the wise physicians 

2. He was not a friend of truth. 
3. of the foolish man 
4, _ by the force of truth 

5. Physicians are noble. 

6. down from the high rocks 
7. Truth is a wise man’s glory. 
8. Justice and peace are noble. 
9. Gods are friendly to men. 
10. by the words of wise men 
READINGS 


Note: In these READINGS sections from now on, actual quotations are given from 
ancient Greek authors, and from the New Testament (originally written in Greek), 
adapted where necessary to the special Homeric forms. You are therefore already 
reading authentic Greek literature selections! 


Hovvos Gods EoTI EAEUBEPOS. (Stoic motto) 
AutIns intpds Eotiv avOpaTroict AOyos. (Menander) 


eS SS 


S6€a Ev UynAotot ed, Kal Ett yains ciprvn ev avOpetrots evdoxins. 
Luke) 

5. vrs eit: oKaMNV OKA AEyoo. (Fragment of a Greek comedy) 

6. Kata dAnbeinv, Yotvos ayabds Eoti TIUNTOS. (Aristotle) 


EAevBEpos, -N, -ov free 


evdoxin, -N5 [f.] good will 

Eyoo I call, I say (that something is something) 
AutIn, -n5 [f.] grief 

oKaQn, -15 [f.] tub 


TIUNTOS, -,-Ov deserving of honor 


Note: In all Readings, including the Homer passages from Lesson 61 on, words 
not assigned for memory are explained below the text. All memory words 
can be found in the Vocabulary at the end of the book. 


WORD STUDY 


PHILANTHROPIST (one who is friendly to other men and helps them), 
ANTHROPOLOGY (science of man in his physical history); — THEISM, 
THEOLOGY (study of God), THEOCENTRIC, THEOPHILUS;— 
PSYCHIATRIST (healer of souls or minds); — GEOLOGY (yata or yf, study of 
the earth’s formation), the suffix -(O) LOGY ending a word means ‘scientific study of 
that thing; DECALOG (8€ka 10; the Ten Commandments); LOGIC, LOGICAL 
(correct thinking, thought and word being but two sides of the same process), 
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Ev Axi Tv Adyos, Kai Adyos Tv ouv Ged, Kai Adyos Tv Beds. (St. John) 
(St. 
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LOGARITHM (a&pi8uds number [Cp. ARITHMETIC]; list of numbers) — 
MONOLOGUE (a speech by only one person), MONARCH, MONARCHY 
(&pxo I rule; government by one supreme head), MONK (udvaxos, from éxoo I 
hold; hence, ‘one holding alone’, living away from other men), MONOPLANE (with 
Latin planus, therefore, one-surfaced, one-winged), MONOGRAM (ypauuca letter; 
two or more letters intertwined into one)), MONOGRAPH (ypago I write; a 
complete or scholarly essay on one subject), MONOMANIAC (uavin madness; a 
person made crazy by concentrating on one idea), MONOSYLLABLE, 
MONOTHEISM (belief in one God), MONOTONE, MONOTONOUS (tov 
pitch; in one unvaried tone or pitch); — PHILOSOPHY, PHILOSOPHER (lover of 
wisdom), PHILOLOGY (love of learning; science of languages), FRANCOPHILE, 
etc. (lover of France, etc.); — SOPHIST (wise man; now =a pretender at wisdom), 


SOPHISM (falsely wise argument); — TIMOTHY (‘honored by God’). 


Lesson l 2 


The Second Declension—Neuter 


52. FORMS 


All neuter nouns, adjectives, and participles of second declension add these endings. 
Notice that the accusative is always the same as the nominative: 


Sg. Py 
N. -OV -o 
G. -OU, -OlO -COV 
1. -~ -O1o(1) 
A. -OV -o 


Thus €pyov work is declined: 


Sg. Pl 
N. Epyov epya 
G. gpyou, Epyoio = epyav 
D. epyao Epyotol, Epyols 
A. Epyov epya 
53. NOTE 


A neuter plural subject generally takes a singular verb. 
E.g., Sévdpeqa Eotiv UyNAa. The trees are high. 


54. MEMORIZE 
Bios, -ou [m.] life 
dévdp_Eov, -ou __[n.] tree 
Sikatos, -n, -ov just, honorable 
ELVEK [prep. + gen.] on account of, for the sake of 
8avatos, -ou [m.] death 
KAKOS, -1,-OV cowardly, bad, evil 
OuOoloS, -N, -ov _ like to, similar to [+ dat.] 
TI(t)OAEUOS, -ou [m.] war 


XPUGOS, -oU [m.] gold 
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55. TRANSLATE 


56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 
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1. €v Bioo dikaico 6. ev dikain cipnvy 
2. dSevdpea UyNAa 7. @a&vatos OUK ail KAKOS. 
3. elveKa TITOAENOLO 8. Elvexa avOpcaoTtoov dikaicov 
4, OMoldv EOTI XPUGE. 9. elveka apEeTaoov 
5. Sevdpedv éott KaAdv. 10. Sevdpea tev kara. 
PUT INTO GREEK 
1. under the high tree 6. down from the tree 
2. Life is a war. 7. death in war 
3. by a cowardly death 8. We were always just. 
4, The trees were good. 9. by means of gold 
5. wars for the sake of peace 10. from under the trees 
READINGS 


OUOldv EOTIV OHO PiAov. (Greek Proverb) 
2. ov yap xpuOcds, oUTE ETT yains oUTE UTIO yains, ApETH EoTIv 
joos. (Plato) 
3. lpn ovK EoTIv ElveKa TTOAEMOLO, AAAG TIOAEMOS EOTIV ElveKa EipTTs. 
(Aristotle) 
4. OUK EoTIV KakOv AvOpaTICD Ayabd, oUTE Ev Biod OUTE Ev 
Bavata. (Plato) 
5.  8ikn kai Sikatdv Eoti KaAOv. (Plato) 


loos, -n, -ov equal to 


WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Only the good man’s life is truly life. [For “truly” use kaTa& GANGEinv.] 
2. Truth is the soul’s life. 
3. There is a lofty tree beside the sea. 


WORD STUDY 


BIO-CHEMISTRY (chemistry of living things), BIOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, 
BIOGRAPHER (ypa@oo | write); — RHODODENDRON (a flowery shrub 
somewhat like the rose, 66805); — “Thanatopsis” (Bryant’s poem, the title 
meaning “a vision of Death”); — CACOPHONY (clashing uproar of unpleasant 
sounds); — HOMEOTHERAPY (8epatreia curing; hence, medical curing by 
treating with small doses of a germ like that to be conquered); — POLEMIC 
(controversial, disputing) — CHRYSANTHEMUM (a&v@epov flower; ‘goldflower’) 
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Review of the First and Second Declension; 
Types of Nouns, Adjectives, and Participles 


60. ADJECTIVES AND PARTICIPLES 


61. 


62. 


There are two types of adjectives and participles: 


a. Masculine and neuter are declined according to the second declension; feminine 
is declined according to the first declension in -7. See Section 61. 


b. — Masculine and neuter are declined according to the third declension; feminine is 
declined according to the first declension in -a. (Third declension forms will be 
seen in Lessons 27 and 29). 


DECLENSION 


Therefore adjectives and participles that have -o¢ in the masculine will have -n in the 
feminine and -ov in the neuter. Here is the complete declension of KaA6s, -1, -Ov 


beautiful, noble. 


MASCULINE FEMININE NEUTER 
Sg. 
N. KaAds KaAr KaAdov 
G. KaAou KaAt\5 KaAou 
1D, Kad KAT KaAG 
A. KaAdv KaArv KaAdv 
PI. 
N. KaAot Kadai KaOAG 
G. KaAGv KaAGoov KaAGV 
D, KaAotol, KaAOCIS KaAijou, KaAts KaAotol, KaAOIS 
A. KaAous KaAds KaAa 
Note: Adjectives have gender, number and case, just as nouns do. Some, like 
KaAOs, -1], -Ov, resemble nouns of the first and second declension, while 
others in their masculine and neuter forms resemble nouns of a declension 
we have yet to meet. 
MEMORIZE 
Scadpov, -ou [n.] gift 
Epyov, -ou [n.] work, deed 
EOOAGs, -1), -OV noble, excellent 
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63. 


64. 


65. 


Buds, -ot [m.] heart, spirit 
EEIvos, -ou [m.] guest, stranger 
OAtyos, -1, -OVv small, few 


OXETAIOS, -,-OV cruel, pitiless; reckless 


TE [postpositive conj.] and 

TeyacTe both...and 

TE...Kat both...and 

TRANSLATE 

1. 8&d&pa Eotww OAtya. 6. €elvot ciot piAot Beotot. 

2. @idos Eeivois rev. 7. €tl OAiyy TETPET 

3. ev €00Aq Bud 8. apetai cobAdaov yuXaav 

4. Epyots oxeTAlos 9. a&pxn Eotw ayadbn. 

5. ouv Te KaAOIOl Kal KAKOIOL 10. 8pa rev kaAG te Mira Te. 

PUT INTO GREEK 

1. gifts for the noble stranger 6. towards the high rocks 

2. death on the pitiless sea 7. The men are cruel. 

3. gifts small indeed but dear 8. The bad are always foolish. 

4, by just works 9. Gold was the beginning of the evil deeds. 

5. of the excellent physician 10. The deeds were not noble. 

READINGS 

1. pos yap Veot eion Eeivoi Te TTaxXO! Te. (Homer) 

2.  Qeoi TE cio, Kat ciot Sikator. (Plato) 

3. ov uev OXETAIA Epya EoTi pida Beoiol, AAG Sik Kai ayaa Epya. 
(Homer) 

4. G&vOpoottos Ek Trelons EoTiv Ayabds kal Gopds. (Plato) 

5. ayabdv avOpcartrav eo8Ads yEv EoTti Adyos, Eo8AG Se 
Epya. (Theognis) 

6.  OodAtyov d5apov, GAAG ato BupOt. (Greek Anthology) 


TTaxXOs, -oU = [m.] beggar 
Treipn, -n5 [£.] experience 


66. WRITE IN GREEK 
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1, 
ae 
a 


Death for the sake of justice and virtue is always noble. 
Gold is an evil for foolish men, but a good for the just in heart. 


A coward’s life is, indeed, like to death. 


67. WORD STUDY 


THEODORE, DOROTHY (‘gift of God’), ISIDORE (Isis, Egyptian goddess); — 
ERG (measure of work done, a unit of energy in physics), ENERGY (inner force for 
work); — OLIGARCH, OLIGARCHY (&px0oo I rule; government by the few); — 
EMPIRIC, EMPIRICAL (based on experience or experiment; drawn from 
observation, not theory, ‘empirical psychology’). 
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Lesson 14 


The Declension and Meaning of 
Intensive and Demonstrative Pronouns/Adjectives 


68. MEANINGS 


Pronouns are used instead of specific nouns, to designate persons and things more 
generically. (e.g., Ae, they instead of Hector, Trojans) There are several types, two of 
which are introduced here. Each of these pronouns can be used as adjectives as well 
(e.g., those Trojans). 


a. The intensive pronoun/adjective (self same, very; himself, herself, itself) autos, 
auUTT, AUTO gives force or emphasis to the noun it modifies or represents. For 
example, yuxr) auTn, the soul itself (intensive adjective) or AUTO, they 
themselves (intensive pronoun). 


b. | Demonstrative pronouns/adjectives “point out” nouns. The demonstrative 
(€)KElvos, (€)Keivn, (€)Kelvo that, that one (plural those) describes 
something that is relatively distant in space or time: Ekeivou devdpeou of that 
tree (cf. the somewhat archaic yonder tree). The demonstrative equivalent to 
English this, these will be presented in the next lesson. 


69. FORMS 
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These pronouns/adjectives are declined according to the first and second declensions, 
except that -ov of the neuter is shortened to -o. Thus: 


Sg. 
MN. AUTOS aut auto 
G. auUTOU, AUTOIO aUuTTsS aUTOU, AUTOIO 
D, auto AUTT auto 
A. auToV aut auto 

Pl. 
N. auto auTat auTa 
G. QUTOV auUTAaoV, AUTCV QuUTOOV 
Ly auTOIO(1) AUTTO(1) avToIo(1) 
A. auTous AUTAS auTa 

Sg. 
N. (E)KElVoS (€)Kelvn] (E)KEIVO 
G. (€)Ketvou (€)Kelvns (€)Keivou 


70. 


71. 


72. 
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DD; (€)Keiveo (€)Keivl] (€)Kelvoo 
A. (E)KElvov (€)Kelvnv (E)KEIVO 
PL 

N (E)KEIvol (E)KElval (E)KElva 

G. (€)KElvoov (€)Kelvaoov, (€)KElvoov (€)Kelvoov 
D (€)Keivoro(1) (€)Ketvno(t) (€)Keivoro(1) 
A (E)KEivous (E)Kelvas (E)KEIVa 
NOTE 


a. When standing alone, aUTOs, -1), -6 and (€)KElvos, -n, -O are pronouns; when 
modifying a noun they have adjectival force. Cp. Latin ipse and ille. 


b. Occasionally avt6s, when not in the nominative or beginning a clause, lacks 
the intensive sense and is merely an unemphatic him, her, it. E.g., 8639a ATO 
auTOU gifis from him. 


MEMORIZE 
eyyus [adv.; prep. + gen.] near 
ETEPOS, -T], -OV (the) other 


THETEPOS, -N, -OV ~— our 


KapTros, -oU [m.] fruit 

opBadnds, ot [m.] eye 

TIOAAGs, -1, -Ov much; many 

TTOVOS, -OU [m.] toil, trouble 

TIOTALOS, OU [m.] river 

TRANSLATE 

l. eyyus 8PaAdoons 6. apetat autat ciow Ev yuxXi. 
2. TroAAdoov apetaaov 7. &v Biod NHETEPCD 

3. auToi ciol Cool. 8. ElveKa aUTOIO TTOAELOLO 

4. vuTmO aUTaS TETPAS 9. &€ ekeiveov Troveov S0€a. 

5. €k Keluns apxis 10. Kaptros TTOAAOS ETTi Keivotot SevdpEotol. 
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73. PUT INTO GREEK 


1. in our noble hearts 6. That peace was not just. 

2. among those rocks 7. near that small river 

3. for the wise man himself 8. The other tree is high. 

4. of the same men 9. Those are the words of a wise man. 

5. under those high trees 10. There were many rivers in the same land. 


74. READINGS 


1. @tdos yap Eotww EtEpos AUTOS. (Aristotle) 
2. TroAAG ovK EoTIv aUTa aie. (Plato) 


75. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Manliness of soul is an excellent gift. 
2. The words of a noble friend are life to the soul. 


3.  Evena small gift from a good man is dear, if from the heart. 


76. WORD STUDY 
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HETERODOxX (holding a different opinion than the commonly accepted one, 
especially in religion), HETEROGENEOUS (yévos kind, race; of different kinds or 
elements); — OPHTHALMIA (inflammation of the eyes); — HIPPOPOTAMUS 
(itttros horse; ‘riverhorse’); — AUTOBIOGRAPHY (a life written by the person 
himself), AUTOMOBILE (Latin mobile; ‘self-moving). AUTOGRAPH (one’s own 
signature), AUTOCRACY, AUTOCRAT (kpatos power; ‘self-governing’), 
AUTONOMY, AUTONOMOUS (vo6uos law; ‘self-ruling’, independent), 
AUTOSUGGESTION (convincing oneself of undergoing some experience, as 
suffering from a supposed headache until it becomes real), AUTOGYRO 
(‘selfrotator’, since the revolving wing rotor is not power-driven as in the helicopter), 
AUTHENTIC (€vtng author; ‘by the author himself’, genuine, original), 
AUTHENTICITY, AUTHENTICATE (make authoritative). 


Lesson 1 5 


The Declension and Meaning of 6, h, TO 
and the Demonstrative 65, ij}5e, Tdde 


77. FORMS 
Sg. 
N. fe) n TO 
G. TOU, TOIO THs TOU, TOIO 
D. TOO TH TO 
A. TOV Thy TO 
PL, 
N. oi (Tol) ai (Tai) TH 
G. TOV Taov TOV 
D. TOIOl, TOIS THON, THs TOIOL, TOIS 
A. TOUS Tas Ta 
Sg. 
N. de Tide TOdE 
G. toude, Toiode trode Toude, Tolode 
D. Tod THSE Tod 
A. Tovde THhvde TOdeE 
Pl. 
N. olde (Toide) aide (Taide) Tade 
G. Toavde Tacvde (tdvde) Tdvde 
D. ToIo(1)de THOSE Toto(1)d¢e 
A. Tovode Taobde Tade 
Note: The dative masculine/neuter plural is sometimes ToiodSeo(o)t instead of 
Toto(1)de. 
78. USES 
a. O, T], TO is the most common pronoun in Greek. It has three meanings: When 


it modifies a noun, it has the force of a weak demonstrative adjective: that, 
occasionally equivalent to the. When it has a definite antecedent, it has the force 
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of a relative: who, which, what. This use and meaning will be explained in a later 
lesson. Finally, when it merely stands in place of a noun already mentioned, it 
has the force of a personal pronoun: he, she, it, that. 


In the nominative plural, Tot and Tati are never used as pronouns. They are 
frequently used as demonstratives, and for relative force. 


Ode, 15e, TOSe, a strengthened form of 6, 1, TO, is always demonstrative 
(adjective or pronoun), this (one). It refers to what is near in place, time, or 


thought. 
Examples: 
(1). as demonstrative adjective: 
Toto SevdpEolo KapTroi eiot KaAOI, GAAG TOUSE Eiol KaKoi. 
The fruits of that tree are fine, but this ones are bad. 
(2). as personal pronoun: 
Ode EoTI MPiAos NHETEPOS. TOU Adyot Eiol GOPoi. 
This man is our friend. His (= of him) words are wise. 


79. MEMORIZE 


Bpotos, -1, -ov mortal, human 
EOS, -T], -Ov own; his, her 
8rnoaupos, ot [m.] treasure 
8vnTos, -1, -Ov mortal 


KPATEPOS, -1], -OV strong 


Vos, -OU [m.] mind 


vouoos, -ou [f.] disease 


Trovnpos, -,-Ov —_ worthless, base, wicked 


XaAETIOs, -9,-Ov difficult 


80. TRANSLATE 
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SO) C8 Sy YE ae Ro 


— 
= 


Tolot Pavatos ov KaAETIOS. 

KElVOl Trovnpol Eiol’ Tdadv Epya EOTI KAKA. 

TOIO Vdos TEV KPATEPSS. 

Tavde Toveov KapTIOs 56a. 

Sevdpeoiot de TOTALS EOTIV Ayabds. 

eyyus Tis TETOENS Tv Bnoaupds. 

aide ouK Eciot Tovnpai, AAAG Tadoov xaAeETIds EOTI Bios. 
Eolol MiAols Ayabds Eoti ONoaupdos. 

Tis Op8aAuoi Hoav KaAci. 

de EoTiv ApxXT Tot Adyou. 


Lesson 15 


81. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. The fruit of our tall tree is abundant. [“abundant” = “much”] 
2. That account is not opinion, but the truth. 


3. The man is Truth’s friend and is clearly our friend also. 


82. WORD STUDY 


AMBROSE (au-Bpedotos for au-BepoTios im-mortal); — THESAURUS (a 
dictionary of words arranged by synonyms, etc.), TREASURE, TREASURY (by 


change in pronunciation from ‘thesury’). 
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Lesson 1 6 


A Map of the Greek Verb 


Note: This lesson is not as hard as it looks! Its purpose is to provide you with an 
overall view of the divisions of the Greek verb, so that when you learn these various 
divisions one by one in coming lessons you will understand how they fit into the 
whole grammatical picture. It tells us what the verb divisions ave, and what they mean, 
before you deal with their actual forms or verb endings. As you will see by turning to 
Appendix A at the end of the book, these endings are quite simple, and many of them 
are alike. Before long, as you work through later lessons, this will all become clear and 
familiar. This ‘map’ will help you on your way. Don’t expect to remember it all now, 
but use it for frequent reference to keep your bearings. Besides, there is only one 
conjugation in Greek—not four, as in Latin; and it is not nearly as complicated as the 
verb-system in many other languages, such as Russian. 


This lesson should be spread over two days. On the first day, study Sections 83, 84, 
86; on the second, Sections 85, 87, 88 and review the whole. 


DIVISIONS OF THE VERB 


a. This lesson includes a “map” of the Greek verb. Every verb form you will meet 
can be located in one of the squares on this chart. 


b. — Notice that there are eight possible systems. A system is the collection of all the 
verb forms which are derived from the same stem. Scarcely any Greek verb has 
all eight systems or stems. Most verbs have six, and these are indicated, as in 
Latin, by the principal parts of that verb, as given in the vocabulary. 


c. There are three voices: 


(1). Active voice: the subject acts upon something else. 


E.g., They washed the clothes. 


(2). Middle voice: the subject acts on himself or for himself. 

E.g., They washed themselves. 

They washed their clothes. (= They washed clothes for themselves.) 
(3). Passive voice: the subject is acted upon by someone else. 


E.g., The clothes were washed by them. 


d. There are four moods (i.e., types or qualities of meaning), besides the infinitive 


and participles, namely: Indicative (for statements of fact), Subjunctive 
(implying subordination, dependence, intention), Optative (for wishes and 
hypothetical quality), Imperative (for commands). Rules for their use will be 
seen in later lessons. 


Lesson 16 


There are six tenses. In all the moods, each tense expresses a different aspect. By 
aspect is meant whether the verbal action is viewed as a) in progress, b) 
completed, or c) simple, that is, occurring without completion or incompletion 
specified. Sometimes, as in the indicative mood, tense gives information about 
time-value (i.e., whether the verbal action is in present, past, or future time). 
The tenses in the indicative mood have the following significance of time and 
aspect: Present (indicating an action in the present time and of progressive 
aspect), Imperfect (past time, progressive aspect), Future (future time and 
either in progress or simple), Aorist (past time, with simple aspect), Perfect 
(present time, completed), Pluperfect (past time, already completed earlier). 
For some grammatical relationships, the tenses are divided into two classes: 


PRIMARY TENSES SECONDARY TENSES 
Present Imperfect 

Future Aorist 

Perfect Pluperfect 


Verbs that are conjugated so as to reflect person and number are called finite. 
The indicative, subjunctive, optative and imperative are referred to as finite 
moods because verbs in these moods show person and number. 


84. MEANING OF THE TENSES 


a. 


In the indicative, all six tenses are used, with the differences in meaning 
indicated above in #83e. In the indicative mood the meanings of the tenses for 
the English verb ‘write’ are as follows: 


PAST TIME PRESENT TIME FUTURE TIME 
COMPLETED pluperfect perfect future perfect 
ASPECT I had written I have written I shall have written 
PROGRESSIVE imperfect present future 
ASPECT I was writing lam writing I shall be writing 
SIMPLE aorist present future 
ASPECT I wrote I write I shall write 


Notes: 


1. To express simple past action (e.g., He spoke), Homer sometimes uses the 
imperfect, rather than the aorist— implying but not stressing the 
continuing nature of the action. 


2. The future perfect tense is not introduced in this book, because of its 
rarity in Homer (as in Ancient Greek generally). 


In the subjunctive, optative, and imperative there are only three tenses. Only 
three are needed. Why? Because in the subjunctive, optative and imperative the 
different tenses do not denote a difference of time but only of kind of action, or 
aspect. The present has the idea of the continuance of action (irrespective of 
when the action occurred); the aorist has the idea of a simple occurrence of an 
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action (no matter when it happened); and the perfect (which is rarely used in 
these moods) has the idea of completion with finality. 

For example: 

1. Honor thy father and mother. The present imperative is used. 

2. Meet me at nine o'clock. The aorist imperative is used. 

3. Die, then, and go to your ancestors. The perfect imperative is used. 


In the infinitive, also, the tenses represent aspect or kind of action, not time, 
except in accusative and infinitive construction. On the relationship of tenses in 
indirect statement, see the note under Section 114b3). 


In the participle, the tenses indicate time of action—but in relation to that of 

the main verb. Thus: 

1. Hearing this (present participle), I marveled. (contemporaneous action) 

2. I came, being about to ask (future participle) what had happened. 
(subsequent to main action) 

3. Having said this (aorist participle), I walked away. (antecedent to main action) 

4, After dying (perfect participle), he was forever honored. (completed before 
main action) 


Henceforth, in the MEMORIZE vocabularies, the tense-systems of verbs will 
be indicated by listing the verb’s Principal Parts— the first singular active 
indicative form of the Present, Future, Aorist, Perfect, Perfect Middle/Passive 
and Aorist Passive. For most verbs, only those principal parts are assigned for 
memory which actually occur in the Homer readings in this book. 


85. MEMORIZE 
aioxpos, -1], -Ov shameful 


ylyvmoke, yuaocoual, yvav, Iknow 
Eyvaoka, EyvV@Ooual, yuaoo8nv 


AiBos, -ou [m.] stone 


Avo, AUow, AUoa, AgAuKa, I loose, I release 
AéAupa, AVOnv 


OdBos, -ou [m.] happiness, prosperity 


opaa, SOyoua, idov, Eapaka, I see, I look at 
EPanal, 6POnv 


pnidios, -n, -ov easy 


XPOvos, -ouU [m.] time 


86. QUIZ IN MAP ANALYSIS 


Which systems of the Greek verb are confined to the active voice? 
Which to the passive voice? 
What moods does the future system lack? The perfect middle system? 


ee 


What is similar about the way the imperfect and the pluperfect fit into the 
general line-up of the verb? 
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87. 


Name all possible infinitives, stating both tense and voice. 

Which tenses and voices have no imperative listed? 

Which aorist has no middle forms? 

What principal part supplies the stem for the passive of all aorists—first, second 
and third? 

9. The fourth principal part of a verb cannot be used in which third(s) of the map: 
top, middle or bottom? Why? 


lt oe 


10. In what mood alone can an imperfect occur? 


PLOTTING SITUATIONS ON THE MAP 


State in full (by tense, mood, voice) the precise block of the map in which the 
underlined portions of the following sentences belong. (The number in parentheses 
after the sentence indicates how many forms are to be explained, lest the compound 
English forms mislead you). 

They were walking along the shore. (1) 

He intends zo burn the new tie that she gave him. (2) 

I have never been so praised before. (1) 

While defending himself, he was wounded and died. (3) 

I am coming, mother! (1) 

Give me that translation! (1) 

Socrates repeatedly said, ”Do always only what is right.” (1) 

It will be glorious to be respected by all, he said daily. (3) 

We had left already before he came. (2) 

They made themselves a fortune, but will be hated by those who have been 


defrauded. (3) 


oe ND Re 


— 
= 


88. WORD STUDY 


GNOSTICS (ancient heretical sect claiming inner ‘knowledge’ of religious truths); — 
MONOLITH (a structure carved from a single block of stone), LITHOGRAPH 
(printing from stone or metal plate carrying design in soapy ink); — ANALYZE 
(Ava up; to ‘break up’ or dissolve into parts for better understanding), CATALYST 
(kKaT& —; a chemical agent which helps ‘break down’ or change chemicals without 
being changed itself), ELECTROLYSIS (to loose or break up chemical compounds 
by an electric current; — ELECTRIC is from the word for amber, easily electrified by 
friction), LYSOL (a dissolving disinfectant); — CHRONOLOGICAL (in ‘order of 
time’, as a chronological chart of American presidents), CHRONIC (continuing a 
long time, lingering, as ‘chronic rheumatism’), CHRONICLE (a register of events in 
the order of time occurrence, a history), SYNCHRONIZE (put into same time or 
beat with something else, as to ‘synchronize watches or gears’); — AUTOPSY (‘seeing 
for oneself,’ especially in coroner’s examination of body to determine cause of death). 


Lesson 16 
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MAP OF THE GREEK VERB 


SYSTEMS 
(principal parts) 

1 2. 3. 

Ist 2nd 3rd 
Pres. Fut. Aor. Aor. Aor. 
ACTIVE VOICE: 
pres. ind. ind. ind. ind. ind. 
impf. ind. 
subj. — subj. subj. subj. 
opt. [opt.] opt. opt. opt. 
impt. — impt. impt. impt. 
inf. inf. inf. inf. inf. 
pte. pte. pte. pte. pte: 
MIDDLE VOICE: 
pres. ind. ind. ind. — — 
impf. ind. 
subj. — subj. subj. — 
opt. [opt.] opt. opt. — 
impt. = impt. impt. — 
inf. inf. inf. inf. — 
pte. pte. pte. pte. — 
PASSIVE VOICE: 
pres. ind. [ind.] — — — 
impf. ind. 
subj. — —_ — — 
opt. [opt.] — — — 
impt. — — — — 
inf. [inf] _ = _ 
pte. [ptc. ] — — — 

Notes: 


m.-p. 


1. Forms in brackets are not presented in this book, either because they are not 


Homeric, or are exceedingly rare. 


2. There is no spot on this chart for the Future Perfect, which is formed on the 
stem of the perfect middle, though it is generally passive in sense. 
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89. 


90. 


Lesson 17 


The Present and Imperfect Indicative Active. 
Constructions in Statements of Fact, and of Past Contrary to Fact 


STEM AND ENDINGS 


The stem of the present system is obtained from the first principal part (the present 
indicative active), by dropping the ending. Thus Avoo = I loose, present stem Av-. 


The endings are these: 


PRES. IND. ENDINGS 


Sg. PA, 
Ist pers. -W -OUEV 
2nd pers. “EIS -ETE 
3rd pers. -El -ouol(v) 
PRES. IND. 
Sg. 
Ist pers. AUw I loose 
2nd pers. Avets you loose 
3rd pers. Avet _he/ she/ it looses 


IMPE IND. ENDINGS 


Sg. rg! 
Ist pers. -OV -OUEV 
2nd pers. -E5 -ETE 
3rd pers. -E -Ov 
IMPE IND. 
Sg. 
Ist pers. Avov I was loosing 
2nd pers. Aves you were loosing 
3rd pers Ave he/ she/ it was loosing 
vu MOVABLE 


PL 
AVOUEV 
AveTE 


Avouol(v) 


PL. 
AVOUEV 
AveTE 


Avov 


we loose 
you loose 


they loose 


we were loosing 
you were loosing 


they were loosing 


Words ending in -ot, and the third person singular ending in -€, may add an extra 
letter v, called “vt-movable”, before a vowel or at the end of the sentence, 
occasionally before a consonant. A few other words also take vU-movable, as you 


will see when you meet them. (Cp. English: a pear, an apple.) 
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91. USES OF THE INDICATIVE 


a. The indicative (all tenses) without a particle is the mood of fact, as in English. 
The negative is ou. 


Examples: 


ou AEyoo Tde. J do not say this. 
Bpotot 6vnoKouow. Mortals die. 


b. | Contrary to Fact Conditions: With the particles &v or ke(v) [untranslatable, 
merely giving a less factual turn to the thought], the indicative is used in 
contrary to fact conditional sentences in present or past time. The imperfect or 
aorist tense is used in both clauses; Gv or ke(v) in conclusion only. The negative 
is UN) in the if-clause, but ov in the conclusion. 


Examples: 


ei UT) aiel eudSev, TOAAG ke UdVOavev. 
If he were not always sleeping, he would be learning many things. 


ci Sopa Pepe, PIACoUEV Av AUTOV. 
If he were bearing gifis, we would love (=be loving) him. 


Note: The if-clause (called a protasis) in a contrary-to-fact condition contains a 
supposition which the speaker believes to be false. The conclusion (called an 
apodosis) is based on this unreal supposition. Thus, in the examples above, 
he is, in fact always sleeping (and therefore is not learning much), and he is 
not bearing gifts (so we do not love him). 


92. MEMORIZE 


ayo, a€e, ayayov I lead 

eUd5oo, evdT}OW, eVdSN0a I sleep 

8vrjoKeo, Baveouai, Pavov I die 

Eyoo I say, I tell; I call 

uavOdve, uabhooual, uUdBov [learn 

un) not; UNdSE and not, nor, not even 
PEP, OCG, EVEIKA I bear, I bring 

PIrEoo, PiArjow, piAnoa I love 

eels [ady. and conj.] as, that, how 


93. TRANSLATE 

Tode AEyEIS AUTOS; 

EOV PiAOV OU ylyVODOKEL. 
KEtvol pepov AiBov. 


SS 


ei ur) A€yes, OUK AV yiyvaooKov. 
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94. 


95. 


96. 
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ou Ke UavOdvete GANBeiny, ei UN OvijoKev. 
ApETT] Pepet SABov. 


5 
6. 
7.  qiel eUdSeTte; 
8. Kal ayaboi 8vnoKouol. 
2 


vottool pépov Bavatov. 
10. TNMETEPa Epya OUK EoTIV aioxpa. 


PUT INTO GREEK 

1. Did you (sg.) know that? 

2. Gold does not always bring happiness. 
3. Mortals do not know much. 

4,  Ifhe were not dying, he would not be sleeping. 
5. If it were bad, we would not love it. 

6. Men love gold and treasures. 

7. | Astrong mind knows the truth. 

8. He kept saying, “I know, I know.” 

9. Time brings both good and bad. 

10. We see many stones in that river. 
READINGS 


aro ExPpcv 57 TOAAG WavOavouct GoPoi. (Aristophanes) 
aiel TOV OYOIOV Gye! Beds TIPOS TOV OHOIOv. (Homer) 

3. ovxX evde Beco OPOaALGs, Eyyus SE EoTIV AvOpaTICOV 
Tovois. (Stobaeus) 
Trovos yap, ws A€youot, 56€ns apxr eotiv. (Euripides) 

5. KQKOV MEPouC! KAPTIOV Kakoi Pidot. (Menander) 


EXOPOs, -T], -OvV hateful 


VEOS, -1], -OV young, new 
WORD STUDY 
MATHEMATICS (u&8-ov); — PERIPHERY (trepi around, about; the line which 
‘carries around’ the area of a body, its circumference or surface); — NEO- a prefix 


meaning “new, revived”, as in NEO-PLATONIC, NEO-SCHOLASTICISM, NEO- 
CLASSICAL, NEO-LITHIC (an archeological period, the New Stone Age), NEON 
(the ‘new’ element, when discovered in 1898);— CHRISTOPHER (‘Christ-bearer’). 
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The Present Subjunctive Active; The Subjunctive of eipi. 
Hortatory and Purpose Constructions 


97. ENDINGS 
PRES. SUBJ. ENDINGS PRES. SUBJ, SUBJ. OF eiut 
Sg. Pi. Sg. PI. Sg. Pi. 
Ist pers. -W -COUEV AWoo AUGOUEV oO COUEV 
2nd. pers. -15 -1 TE Alums  AvnTeE rats TTE 
3rd pers. -T] -wol(v) AUN AUV@ol(v) TF C01 
Notes: 


1. These endings are similar to the present indicative, the vowels merely 
becoming long, and iota being subscribed when it occurs. 


2. No translation of the subjunctive is given with the paradigm because the 
translation of a subjunctive varies according to the type of construction in 
which it appears. For some examples, see Section 98 below. 


98. USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
a.  Hortatory: Requested or proposed actions referring to the speaker himself, 
alone or among others, are put into the subjunctive. Negative un). 
Examples: 
un Agyoouev aioxpa. Let us not say shameful things. 
Sapov pepo. Let me carry the gift. 
b. | Purpose: purpose clauses are introduced by ‘tva, ds, Str0as, or Opa = that, 
in order that, to. After a primary main verb they take the subjunctive, sometimes 


also after a secondary main verb. Negative va Un). cos UN, OTTeds UN, OPEa 
Ur), occasionally u7, alone. 


Examples: 
ou Aéyel, va UT) ylyv@OoKaoHEV. 
He does not tell, (in order) that we may not know. 
Sapa Geoiot Pepouev, Sppa avOpcotrous PiAeaov. 
We bring gifts to the gods, (in order) that they may love men. 


99. MEMORIZE 
EVVETTOD, Evid, EVIOTTOV I say, I tell 
eTrel [conj.] when; since 
Exoo, EGao or OXTOW, OXOV or OXEBoV I have, I hold 
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(va [adv.] where; [conj.] that, in order that, to 
KeVOoo, KeEUOuo, KUB0V I hide 

OTTGoS [conj.] that, in order that, to 

ott [conj.] that; because 

oppa [conj.] that, in order that, to 


Tap-exoo, Tap-EGo or TWapa-oxXNOw, Tapa-oxov I supply 


[Note: A compound verb is a verb (€xo9) prefixed with a preposition (Tapa); in some of the forms of com- 
pound verbs, as here in the case of Tap-exo9, the spelling of the prefix may be altered because of the vowel or 
consonant which follows it.] 


OéCoo, PeEco, peEa Ido 


100. TRANSLATE 


ce NS a ee 


— 
= 


aAnGeinuv aiel EvveTTCovEv. 

EVSOUEV Iva UT] OvnOoKGOHEV. 

diknv pidcet 6Ppa SABov EXN. 

xaAetra 57) PEpaouev. 

AEyoo os HavOavnte. 

Tade dr pEeCov, iva 56€av viv Exwou. 
Evvetteo [subjunctive] Ottaas yryvoookys. 
Ovrjoxel va Biov Exnte avTot. 

aAnbeinu un KevOcouev. 

Trovous Pepouctv Sppa XPUGOV EXWOIV. 


101. PUT INTO GREEK 


ae Oe OY St 


— 
= 


Let us lead a noble life! 

I hide the treasure [in order] that he may not see it. 
He supplies fruit in order that we may be strong. 
Let us bear this difficult disease. 

They die in order that you (sg.) may not die. 

Let us always have justice. 

If we know the truth, let us not hide it. 

Let us love our friends from the heart. 

We learn in order that our mind may be strong. 


Let us not do evil things nor wicked deeds. 


102. READINGS 


1. 


UT] piAgaouev Ev Adyoo Unde Ev yAcoon, GAAG Ev Epyod Kal GAnOEin. 
outs dr ytyva@oKkouev OT1 EG GANOGeins eiev. (St. John) 

Tade peCoo iva S6€av ev avOpcrtroiow Exy. (Homer; Zeus, speaking of 
Odysseus) 
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3. péCoopev 1) oUTOdS, Etrel Beds OUTUWS Gyel. (Plato) 
AEYEI, Kal OU KEUBEL Vou), Iva Kal AUTT yryvaaoKeo 
[subjunctive]. (Homer) 

5. TtAntov yap Boi Bunov Trap-exov avOpeTroiotv. (Homer) 


yAdooa, -n5 [f.] tongue, language 
TANTOS, -1),-OV enduring 


103. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Iwould not have done it if I had known it was evil. 
2. Many diseases bring death to mortals. 
3. Even if it had been difficult, he would have said it. 


104. WORD STUDY 


GLOSSARY (a dictionary of obscure or foreign words in some authors, explaining 
their meaning), GLOSS (a marginal note in old manuscripts), hence also to GLOSS 
(over) some statement by a plausible explanation covering its defects; POLYGLOT 
(1roAW many; in many tongues or languages, as a ‘polyglot bible’). 
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The Present Optative Active: Wishes and 
Purpose Construction After Secondary Main Verbs 


105. ENDINGS 


PRES. OPT. ENDINGS PRES, OPT. 


Sg. V1, Sg. i. 
Ist pers. -OlUl -OlMEV AVOIL AVOILEV 
2nd. pers. —-Ols -OITE Avois AUvOITE 
3rd. pers. —--Ol -OlEV Avot Avotev 


Note: As with the subjunctive, and for the same reasons (Section 97, note 2), 
no translation of the optative is given with the paradigms. 


106. USES OF THE OPTATIVE 


a. 


Wishes: Both possible and impossible wishes are expressed by the optative alone 
(hence its name, from Latin opto, I wish or hope). Sometimes ei, ei8e, or ei yap 


(= “would that”, “if only”) introduce the wish, especially if it is an impossible 
one. Negative un). Note that a wish often = a polite imperative. 


Examples: 


uavOavoun. May I learn! I hope I learn. 
ut) TOde KeAEVoIs. Please don't command this. 


Purpose: after a secondary main verb, (va, aos, Otros, or OPE generally take 
the optative (occasionally the subjunctive; cp. 98b) to express purpose. Negative 
‘(va un, etc. Thus, 


TroAAoUs PEPE TIOVOUS Iva KaAG HavOdvol. 
He bore many labors (in order) that he might learn noble things. 


Note: As indicated here and in Section 98b, the mood of the verb in a purpose 
clause depends on the tense of the main verb of the sentence. This relation 
between the tenses and moods of the verbs in complex sentences is called 
sequence of moods. A primary tense (Section 83¢) of the main verb 
requires a subjunctive in the purpose clause; this is termed primary 
sequence. A secondary tense requires an optative; this is called secondary 
sequence. Sequence of moods will apply in other constructions besides 
purpose constructions. 


A Reading Course in Homeric Greek 


107. MEMORIZE 


Adikeco, AdiKkNoOw, adiknoa I (do) wrong, I injure 


Sicokeo, SicoGao, Sica I pursue 
Eo0ico, E50uaI, Payov I eat 
iKa&Vvoo [pres. system only] I come 


KeAevoo, KeEAEUOu, KEAEUOa I command [+ acc., dat., inf] 


TIOIEGD, TIOIT]Ou, Troinoa I make, I produce, I do 


POITAw, Poitnow, Poitnoa | roam (back and forth) 


108. TRANSLATE 


Soo Ce OS oe NS oe 


— 
= 


UN Tote GAdiKEOIUL. 

KevBov xpuUOOV Iva UT] TOV Opaots. 
OABov ariel EXOIEV. 

goOlev Straas UT) 8vnoKol. 

el yap Biov Exon pnidiov. 


‘IKaVvVEV OPEa TOTALOV OPGol. 


KapTIOUS PEPOUEV Iva EoOiolTe. 

Aoyous Eo8Adv LavOdvolteEv. 

TOoAAG xaAetra pele iva SABov Exo. 
opbadyous NHETEPOUS EXOMEV OPPA OCPGadEV. 


109. PUT INTO GREEK 


So; Oe GN a oN 


— 
= 


He brought fruit (in order) that we might eat. 

May we always do noble things! 

He roamed back and forth in order to see the river. 

If only she loved those things! 

The foolish fellows slept, in order that they might not learn. 
Please don’t say that. 

Did you (pl.) hide the fruit in order that we might not eat it? 
May you (sg.) never do wrong! 

They bore the other labors also, in order that they might not die. 
May I learn the same truths! 


110. READINGS 
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1. 


a&yvaotov dé pido KaAOV UN Tote Exot. (Callimachus) 

GAAG AvOpaoTrOs Oly] Sapa Geddv Exor. (Homer) 

votoot d€ eis AVOPGTIOUS iKAVOUOIW AUTOHATAL Kal TOAAG KaKa 
OvyToIo! Pepouow. oryT] SE PotTaouol, ETTEl OUK EXOUOI 

@oovtv. (Hesiod) 


Lesson 19 


4. a&yabos Ev avOpcoTIos E€ Ayabot Onoaupot Efjis Kpadins TEO-PEpel 
ayabdv, Trovnpos Sé Ek Tovnpov Trovnpov. (St. Matthew) 
5. aiya yap év kakoiot Beotol ynpaoKouow. (Homer) 


G&yVaortos, -n, -ov unknown 
QUTOUATOS, -n, -OV spontaneous 
ynpaoKos I grow old 
Kpadin, -ns heart 
TIPO-PEPCO I bring forth 
olyn, -Ts silence 


111. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Foolish people sleep [in order] that they may not learn difficult things. [Do not 
translate “people” ] 


If he commands this, let us do it as for a friend. 


3. | Men who have a noble mind pursue truth and justice, that they may never do 
wrong. 


112. WORD STUDY 


ESOPHAGUS (oioco from pépos, and payov, ‘the food bearer’, the tube through 
which food passes from mouth to stomach); — POET (troin-T1)5 a maker), POEM 
(Troin-ua a thing made), POETIC; — AGNOSTIC (‘unknowing’, one who denies 
certain knowledge is possible, a full skeptic), AGNOSTICISM: — AUTOMATIC 
(self-moving, self-operating), AUTOMATON (a mechanical device imitating human 
actions; a person whose actions seem to be mechanical and involuntary, a ‘living 
machine’); — CARDIAC (from kap8ia. variant spelling for kapdin -of the heart, as 
‘cardiac glands’). 
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Lesson 20 


The Present Active Imperative, Infinitive and Participle. 
Commands. Accusative With Infinitive in Indirect Statement. 


113. FORMS 
PRES. IMPT. ENDINGS PRES. IMPT. 
Sg. Li. Sg. PA, 
2nd. pers. -E -ETE Ave — loose/ be loosing AveTte —loose/ be loosing 
PRES. INE ENDINGS PRES. INE 
-€lV or AWE or to be loosing/ to loose 
-(€) MEV or AU(e)WEV or 
-(€) Evan AU(E)WEVat 
PRES. PTC. ENDINGS PRES. PTC. 
im. £0: mm, fn. 
-WV, -OUOG, -OV Avaov, AUouoa, Atov 
114. USES 
1. The imperative expresses a command. Negative UN. 


Example: Un TO eo8iete. Do not eat that! 


2. Some of the constructions in which the infinitive is used are the following: 


a. Complementary infinitive: after verbs of wishing, planning, etc., as in English. 


Example: 0€Aei uavOavew. He wishes to learn. 


b. asanoun. When used as nouns, infinitives are always neuter in gender. 


Example: adikéeww aioxpdov Eotw. 
To do evil is shameful. (= evil-doing is shameful). 


c. Indirect Statement: When statements are quoted indirectly, they are 
introduced by verbs of saying, thinking, believing, perceiving, and knowing 
(e.g., “She says that the guest is sleeping.”). After some Greek verbs, such as 
AEyoo and vouiCos, the verb in the quoted statement is put into the 
infinitive mood, and the subject of that verb is put into the accusative case. 
Direct and indirect objects retain their ‘original’ cases. The negative of the 
infinitive is OU. 

Examples: 


héyet Eetvov oux evdeiv. She is saying that the guest is not sleeping. 
(The subject of the infinitive is the accusative Eetvov.) 
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3. 
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VOUITOUEDV Ekeivov Eival copdv. We consider that man to be wise. 
(= We think that that man is wise. The subject of the infinitive eivat is 
Ekelvov, with the predicate adjective copov modifying it. 


intpos A€ye ToUode votoov gevyelv. 

The doctor was saying that these people were escaping the disease. 

The subject of the infinitive pevyeiv is ToUOde; its direct object is 
VOUOOV. 


Note: The action denoted by the present infinitive is contemporaneous with the 
action of the main verb, i.e., the guest is not sleeping when she speaks; that 
man is wise as we speak, and the people were escaping the disease at the 
same time as the doctor was saying that they were escaping. As new tenses 
are introduced, so will new tense relations in indirect statement be 
presented. We shall see that the tense of the infinitive in indirect statement 
represents the tense of the finite verb in the direct statement. 


Declension, uses and translations of the participle will be introduced in Lessons 
29 and 30. Participles will not appear in exercises until then. 


115. MEMORIZE 


e8eAco, E8eAT|OWo, EBEANOA ~— I wish 


Caw, Caow, Caoa I live 

TSE [conj.] and 

VOEG), VOT}OG, VOrOa I think, I perceive 
vouiCos, VOUId, VoLIOa I consider, I think, I believe 
Tapa [prep. + gen.] from 


[prep. + dat.]at, beside 


[prep. + ace.]to, along 


pevyoo, pevEoual, pUyov _I flee, I escape 


116. TRANSLATE 


Ne CON Oe a ee 


e0€Aco TOAAG Havedveiv. 

AEyoo APXTWV Eivat ayabrv. 

UT] TOTE GSIKEETE. 

Ketvot A€yov dSevdpeov OvrjoKelv. 

aioxpa unt) voce Bua. 

Try A€yet VUV ikaveyev. 

vrytrios €8€Ael KaPTIOV EOV Kal EXElV Kal EoOlelv. 
Sevdpea de TETPAS APA TTOTALOV OPaeETE. 
aos dSikatos E8€Aco aiel Cooéuevat. 

vouiCel Exelvous Trovnpous KevOev Broaupov. 
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117. PUT INTO GREEK 


We always wished to eat. 

Let us never wish to injure a friend. 

He said that the women were bringing gold and treasure. 

He is saying that it is easy to do wrong, but hard to hide the base deeds. 
To live in peace and justice is good. 

May our mind perceive the truth! 

They say you (sg.) are just. 

Speak, in order that many people may know. 


2: ORT yc GP ate 


To wrong a friend is wicked and foolish. 


— 
= 


Let us learn from noble men never to do wrong. 


118. READINGS 


1. Zooxpatns A€yet ToAAOUS AvEpcotrous Cadel iva EoBicacIv: AUTOS dE 
€oOte tva Casot. (Xenophon) 
XQ@AETrIOV Troleetv, KeAeVelv 5é PNidiov. (Philemon) 

3. ayabov otk éotw un adikéew, GAA Unde e8EAeIw 
adixeewv. (Democritus) 


ZoOKpaTNS Socrates 


119. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. | They kept roaming back and forth in order to see the trees and rocks along 
the river. 


2. May we love and do the same things! 


3. He always did just deeds, that he might live forever in the minds of mortals. 


120. WORD STUDY 
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ZOOLOGY (science of animals as living things), ZOO (abbreviation for zoological 
park, a place for displaying various animals); — PARADOX (a contradictory 
statement, or one seeming to be contradictory), PARADIGM (8etyua a showing; 
hence, a chart showing the forms of a word beside one another), PARAGRAPH 
(ypages I write; originally a mark in the margin ‘written beside’ the word beginning 
a new division of the thought; hence, a division of thought in composition), 
PARALYSIS (a loosening of the muscles beside the bones, resulting in inability to 
move the limbs). 


Lesson 2 l 


Review of the Present System Active 


The ‘Alpha Privative’ 
121. ENDINGS 
PRESENT SYSTEM ACTIVE 
-0 -OUEV 
-E1S “ETE 
-El -ouol(v) 
-ov -OUEV 
=€5 “ETE 
-€(v) -OVv 
-0 -COUEV 
“1S -TTE 
-T] -wol(v) 
-OlUl -OlMEV 
-O1S -OITE 
-Ol -OleVv 
-€ <eTE 
-ElV 
-(€) MEV 
-(€) HEVAL 
-WV, -OUOa, -Ov 
122. SYNTAX 
1. Indicative: Imperfect or Aorist Indicative in both clauses, &v or kE(v) in 


conclusion, to express contrary-to-fact condition in the past. (Negative un in 
if-clause, OU in conclusion). 


2.  Subjunctive: Exhortation. (Neg., UN) 
Purpose: iva, cos, Straas, Oppa (Negative un) 
3.  Optative: Wishes. (Neg. un) 
Purpose: iva, cos, tras, S6ppa (Negative UN) 
Imperative: Commands. (Neg. UN) 


5. Infinitive: After verb of wishing, etc., (Neg. Un) 
As a noun. (Neg. um) 
In Indirect Statement (Neg. ov) 


Note: the general distinction between ow and un is that ou negates statements of 
concrete fact; Un, the others (possibility, condition, general, etc.). 
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123. THE ALPHA PRIVATIVE 


In the ancient Indo-European mother language from which Greek, Latin, and English 
are descended, the vocalic-n sound (n) prefixed to words, often negatived their 
meaning. This sound became &(v)- in Greek, iz in Latin, un- in English (e.g., 
AdiKECo, i2-vincibilis, un-kind). Notice this negative or privative force of a- or AV- in 
many Greek words which you will meet. (Can you find the two instances in which it 
has already occurred?). Not all initial alphas, of course, have this negative force. 


124. MEMORIZE 


abdvatos, -n, -ov immortal, eternal 

Auaptaves, auaptrhooual, I fail of, I miss, I err [often + gen.] 
AUAPTOV 

SiSdoKeo, S18aEoo, d1d8aGa I teach 

dis [adv.] twice, a second time 

dSoKEoo, SoKrjoo, 56xnoa I seem, I appear 

SuBpos, -ou [m.] rain, storm 

oudé and not, nor, not even 

TTAVTOLOS, -T, -OV of all sorts 

TA P-ElLl I am present 

TMT, TEOOUAL, TECOV I fall 

Trou [indefinite adv.] perhaps, I suppose,of course, no doubt 

TOU [interr. adv., always with circumflex] where? 


oTrevdSoo, OTTEVOU, OTTEVOa I hasten 
TpEgeo, BpEwoo, Bpewa I nourish, I feed, I rear 


PPOVED, Ppovrjoa, Ppdovroa I consider, I have understanding 


125. TRANSLATE 
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Travtoia ayaba Bpotoi e8éAouoww EXELEDV. 

gpyov dikns eipnvn Eotiv. 

OXETALOS UT] Kal SOKEOIUL EUHEDV. 

oTrevde POs OaAaCoav. 

ToAAOl Trap-fjoav, Stress WavOavotev. 

intTpos Tade KeAeVel Troteeiv, Iva Biov Exns KPaTEPOV. 
A€ye THVdSE TETONV TTTELV Els TOTALOV. 

ouK &v OBvrjoKkev, Ei UT) AUaPTavE Kal TitTTE. 


Se Oe wT GN et ae 


ETEPOUS SISGOKGOHEV TaVTOIOUS PiAcelv. 


— 
= 


UT] oTreVdSETE, OPPG UN) WiTN]TE. 


— 
ry 


Cool vouiFouow ap_ethy S5o€av g_peiv. 
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126. PUT INTO GREEK 


BO) 10s ON Sess 


— 
= 


If you (sg.) wish to have happiness, do noble things. 

If he were fleeing the rain, he would be hastening. 

Truth nourishes our mind. 

I say men’s souls are immortal. 

Let us eat in order that we may live. 

If they were considering all sorts of things, they would not err. 
Time teaches mortals both good and bad. 

Dont’ flee toil, lest you seem to be a coward. 

May we live forever! 


Only the foolish do not love beautiful things. 


127. READINGS 


i 


Kat Trou dokéels Ayabos EuNEval NSE KEATEPSS, STI Tapa SAtyols Kal 
ouK ayaGotow oulAgets. (Homer) 

50Pq yap aioxpov EoTtiv Guaptavelv. (Aeschylus) 

ou yap xpovos SiddaoKel ppoveeiv, akAG ayabr] Teor] Te Kai wuXN. 
(Democritus) 

OdBos AvOpcotrou EoTI Bios KaTa Voov Kal apeTHV TadE yap 
UaAIoTa EoTIV GvOpaTIOs. (Aristotle) 

dis Ett aUTE AiPeo TittTElv aioxpdv EoTIv. (Greek proverb) 

elprivn yeopyov Kal Ev TETPTOL THEME! KaAGS, TrOAEMOS Se Kai Ev 
Tredica KaKGOS. (Menander) 

oTreude Boadécos. (Augustus’ favorite maxim, quoted by Suetonius.) 


Bpadeéas [adv.] slowly 

yeoopyos,-ot [m.] farmer 

KOKGS [adv. of KaKds] badly 

KOAGS [adv. of KaAds] beautifully, well 
uUaAloTa [adv.] especially 

OUIAECO I associate with 

TrEdS{oV, -OU [n.] plain 

TPOON, -7s [f.] rearing 


128. WRITE IN GREEK 


dis 


Let us learn all sorts of things, in order that we may live with men 
according to justice and truth. [Do not translate “of things”] 


We know the soul is immortal, both by our own mind and by the words of 
the wise. 


Let us not wish to seem noble and brave, but to be, [in order] that our friends 
may be many. 
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129. WORD STUDY 


ATHANASIUS (‘the immortal one’); — DIDACTIC (aimed at teaching something, 
as ‘didactic poetry’); — DISSYLABLE (a word of two syllables); —GEORGE, 
GEORGIA, Vergil’s Georgics (poems on the art of farming). 
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Lesson 22 


The Present and Imperfect Middle and 
Passive Indicative. Deponent Verbs 


130. NOTE 


In all systems except the aorist, the form (but not the meaning) of the middle and the 
passive are exactly alike. For the meaning of middle and passive voice verbs, see the 
paradigms below and review Section 83c. 


131. ENDINGS 
PRES. IND. M.-P. ENDINGS 


Sg. PL 
Ist pers. -OUQL -oueba 
2nd pers. -EGL -c00¢ 
3rd pers. -ETOL -OVTAL 


PRESENT IND. M.-P. 


Sg. 
Ist pers. Avouat I loose for myself/ am loosed 
2nd pers. Aveat you loose for yourself/ are loosed 
3rd pers. AVETAL he looses for himself/ is loosed 

Pt 
Ist pers. Auvdéue8a we loose for ourselves/ are loosed 
2nd pers. Aveobe you loose for yourselves/ are loosed 
3rd pers. Avovtat they loose for themselves/ are loosed 


IMPE IND. M.-P ENDINGS 


Sg. Pl. 
Ist pers. -OuNV -oueba 
2nd. pers. -EO -co0e 
3rd. pers. -ETO -OVTO 


IMPR IND. M.-P. 


Sg. 
Ist pers. Avounv I was loosing for myself/ was being loosed 
2nd. pers. AUEo you were loosing for yourself/ were being loosed 
3rd. pers. AvUETO he was loosing for himself/ was being loosed 
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Pl, 
Ist pers. AuouE8a —_—we were loosing for ourselves/ were being loosed 
2nd pers. Aveobe you were loosing for yourselves/ were being loosed 
3rd pers. AUovTO they were loosing for themselves/ were being loosed 


Note: Sometimes -oveo8a is used for -oue0a 


132. DEPONENT VERBS 


Some Greek verbs have no active forms, but their middle or passive forms have active 
meaning. These are called deponent verbs because they “lay aside” some of their 
forms. They are easily recognized in the vocabularies by the fact that the first form 
given has middle endings, while the meaning remains active. There is an example in 
the vocabulary of this lesson. The middle of deponent and of active verbs often has 
intransitive force. That is, the action does not ‘go over’ onto another object. E.g., 
TpeTrouat J turn (myself), in distinction to the transitive Tpetteo J turn (something 


else). 


133. MEMORIZE 


aéEoo, ae€now, aéEnoa I enlarge, I increase [trans.]; [in mid.]: 
I increase (myself), I grow [intr.] 


QITEG, AITHOW, altnoa Task, I request 
Tdouat, HOooual, Noaunv I am pleased with [+ dat.] 
AauBaves, Anwouat, AdBov I take, get 


UaXOUAL (UAaKEOUa), I fight (against) 
HaXNOOHAL, LaXEO(O)auUNV 
META [prep. + dat.] among, with; 
[prep. + acc.] into the midst, after 
ouv therefore, then [not of time!] 
TANOolos, -n, -ov near; neighbor(ing) 
TPETION, THEWOd, THEYa I turn [trans.]; [in mid.]: I turn (myself) [intr.] 


134. TRANSLATE 


Tovois Wouvois TOAAG LavOdaveTau. 

Bpotot dABov SicdkovTat ciel. 

KAPTIOL PEPOVTO TIPOS TrAT|OIOUS TUETEPOUS. 
iNTPOS OUK aiTEeTAL XPUGdV, GAAG SABov ETEpPOIS. 
Epyotot ayaboiot aefetar apetn. 

UTIO PiAcv yltyvaxckouEOa. 

EYYUS TIETPAcOV TPETIETO TIOTAHOS. 


Co OD Sas SNS 


voos aAnGein ndetar. 
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2. 


10. 


TrANoCtoIol ayaboiot UaxEeeoOe; 
TIOAAG Kai UTTO GOPadV OU VOEETAI. 


135. PUT INTO GREEK 


Neo Gor ON Sa 


— 
= 


The treasure was hidden among the trees. 

I was pleased with the gifts. 

The wise, then, teach themselves all sorts of things. 

You (sg.) are said to be brave. 

The stones were being taken by force and borne to the sea. 
The evil man was being pursued by many. 

We are pleased with this gift. 

After a rain, the rivers increase. 

Let us nourish our souls with truth and justice. 


Are you pleased with her voice? 


136. READINGS 


i 


oes 2s 


BEos Opaet AvVOpaTIOUs, Kal TANOIOs Tap-eoTiy, ds Sikatots deTaI 
Kat ouK adikois. (Menander) 

Atyutttos Aéyetat Euuev SGpov NetAou trotayov. (Herodotus) 
aitéete kai ou AauBavete OTI KaKGdS aitéeoBe. (St. James) 
avayky yap oude Geol UaxXovTat. (Simonides) 

QEEETAL APETT] META COMOioWw AvOpaTroov WETA Te Sikaiols, cos 
devdpeov UTIO SUBpou: xpEico SE TravToin EoTi PiAcov 

avOpeottaov. (Pindar) 

ou yap aiya beddv abavatoov TpEéTIETAI VOosS. (Homer) 


&Bdikos, -ov unjust 

Atyutttos, -ou — [f.] Egypt 

KAKOOS [adv.of Kak6os] badly, wrongly 
os [rel. pronoun} who 

NeiAos, -ou [m.] Nile 

XPEIOO [indecl. f.] need 


137. WRITE IN GREEK 


ie 


Let us, then, hasten to learn all sorts of noble deeds and to flee from 


cruel (deeds). 
Take (pl.) the gold and hide it in the earth, that it may not be the beginning of 


(<P) 


war among friends. [Omit “it” both times.] 


If you (sg.) wished to increase the life of the soul, you would do only what is just 
and excellent. 


Lesson 22 
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138. WORD STUDY 


HEDONIST (one who does only what is pleasant, an extreme pleasure-lover); — 
METAPHYSICS (‘the treatise after the Physics’ in Aristotle’s writings; hence, the 
science of ultimate principles underlying all things, the philosophy of Being) — 
METAMORPHOSIS (uop@n form; a change into one form or state after another, a 
transformationN— METAPHOR (gop), a carrying, from @époo : hence, a 
comparison where one idea ‘carries after it’ its implications directly to another object 
without use of like, as, etc.; e.g., “He is a lion on parade, but a rabbit in battle.”); — 
SYLLABLE (part of a word ‘taken together’ as a unit of sound) — SYLLABUS (a 
brief outline or schedule of studies, etc. ‘taken together’ in a concise view of the 


whole). 
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Lesson 23 


The Present Subjunctive and Optative, 


Middle and Passive 
139. 
PRES. SUBJ. M.-P. ENDINGS PRES. SUBJ. M.-P. 
Sg. PI. Sg. PL. 
Ist pers. -COUGL -coucda AVICOUAL Auvcopeba 
2nd pers. -Na1 -n00¢ Avan Avmo8e 
3rd pers. Tar -COVTAl AuUnTat AUovTat 
140. 
PRES. OPT. M.-P. ENDINGS PRES. OPT. M.-P 
Sg. PL. Sg. PL 
Ist pers. -OlUNV -ole0a Avoiunv Avoipeba 
2nd pers. -O10 -o1o0e AvoIo Avoiobe 
3rd pers. -OlTO -OlaTO AvoITO AvoiaTto 


Note: 


In the optative middle (pres. and aor.) and also in the Perfect middle 
indicative (see Sections 269 and 338) the 3 pl. ending is -aTo not the 
expected -vto —which is the 3 pl. optative middle-passive ending in later, 


Classical Greek. 


141. MEMORIZE 


Av-EXOUaI, av-EGouat 


or AVA-OXNOOUAL, AvVa-oKoV 


or -oxe8ov 

ylyvouat, yevnoouat, 
YEVvounV, yeyaa 

ETAIPOS, -OU 
T\EAlOs, -OU 
UIOEGS, WIOT]OGD, Ulonoa 
Op8ds, -1, -ov 
Trivoo, TiOLal, Triov 


= 
@w 


I hold up under, I endure 


I am born, I become, I am, I happen 


[m.] companion, comrade 
[m.] sun 

I hate 

straight, true 

I drink 

O! [in direct address] 
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142. TRANSLATE 


2OF ORT yc GP oto 


— 
= 


As 


UT) MlOEGHEV ETAIPOUS, Iva UT] Kai WloecopEBa. 
XAAETIA Av-EXOIO, OPPa TroTE ExNJat KaAG. 
HAXETO, OTTeas UT] AaUBavoiITo. 

eOBAG aici SicoKcoUEV. 

ylyvoito eiprvny op6r Te Kai dikain. 

Titel cis yaiav duBpos, tva déevdpeq aeEnrtan. 
TdoivE8a ciel KEivois. 

Trovnpol Kev8ovtat, iva UT] OPaavTat. 

TOAAG av-EXOUNY, Va ytyVvoIUnV Coos. 

UN] Tote TpETTOIOVE ATO GANGEins vaTIicav Adyots. 
aeEetat SABos, étret Sikaioi Noav. 


143. PUT INTO GREEK 


SO Oe Oy aS Se Nee 


— 
= 


Let us nourish our minds with good things. 

We eat and drink [in order] to become strong. 

May he endure sickness as a brave man. 

They fled, lest they be seen. 

Didn't you (sg.) bring this that it might be eaten? 

Hide (pl.) the treasure in the rocks, that it may not be taken. 

“May I always fight for the sake of truth and justice,” he said. 

He wished to die that he might not be said to be a coward. 

May our hearts be pleased with good things, as our eyes are with the beautiful. 


Let us fight and die as brave men. 


144. READINGS 


L 
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yata keAaivn Trivet OuBpov, Trivet dé Sevdpea yaiav: ToTaLoUs Trivel 
8aAacoa, NEAlos de Oa4Aaooav: Av-Exo1obe ot, @ ETaIpot, Ei Kal 
autos e8€Aco Trivelv. 

(Anacreontic) 

un) oTreWSe TAOUTEELY, UT] Aiya TTcXOs ytyvnat. (Menander) 


TOdeE OUK EOT! XaAETIOV — Bavatov gpevyeiv. GAAG MEevyelv TrovnpoUs 
Kal Tovnpa, Tdde 51 EoT! XaAETIOV. (Plato) 


KeAaivds. -T, -Ov black 
TAOUTECO Iam rich 
TITW XOs, -oU [m.] beggar 


145. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. | Many men are pleased with truth and beautiful things; but many think life is to 
eat and to drink. 


The sun is said by the foolish to drink from the rivers and the sea. 


3. He fought in the war, that we might live and die in peace. 


146. WORD STUDY 


NITROGEN (a ‘nitrate-born’ element), GENESIS (the first book of the Bible, telling 
of the ‘birth’ or making of the world);, — HELIOTROPE (fAtos, later spelling for 
TNEAlos, and TpoTir from TpETTAD : hence ‘sun-turner’, a purple flower which turns 
to face the sun), HELIUM (an element first discovered in the sun); — 
MISANTHROPE (a hater of mankind); —ORTHODOXxX (holding the true opinion, 
un-heretical), ORTHOGRAPHY (ypago I write; correct spelling or writing); — 
PLUTOCRAT, PLUTOCRACY (kpatos power; government by the wealthy), 
PLUTO (god of the underworld of the dead in ancient mythology, as being ‘rich’ in 


possessions). 
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Lesson 24 


The Present Imperative, Infinitive, Participle Middle and Passive 
The Use of Infinitive For Imperative 


147. FORMS 
PRES. IMPT. M.-P. ENDINGS 
Sg. Pi. 
2nd pers. -€0 or -€U -eo0e 


PRES. IMPT. M.-P. 


Sg. 
2nd pers. Aveo or Aveu loose for yourself 
be loosing for yourself 


be loosed 
PRES. INF. M.-P ENDINGS 


-eoba 


PRES. PTC. M.-P. ENDINGS 


m. f. n. 
-HEVOS, -, -OV 


Pi, 

AveoOe loose for yourselves 
be loosing for yourselves 
be loosed 

PRES. INE M.-P. 


Aveo8ar to loose for oneself 
to be loosed 


PRES. PIC. MiP 


m. f. n. 


Audouevos, AUvouEvn, AUOLEVOV 


Note: The present participle middle-passive declines like KaA6s, -1), -Ov 


148. INFINITIVE AS IMPERATIVE 


Not infrequently the infinitive is used in an independent clause with the force of an 
imperative, e.g., Tovnpa pevyeiv. Flee from base things! 


149. MEMORIZE 


OTT-Elwt I am away 
auTap but, yet 
Suvatos, -1, -Ov able, possible [+ eit and infinitive] 
able (to do something) 
ueAAoo, WEAATOOD, Iam about, I am going, I intend, 
uEAANOa I am destined (to do something) [+ infinitive] 
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oppa (in order) that, to [+ subjunctive or optative in purpose 


construction]; while, until [+ indicative if purely 
factual, + purpose construction if anticipatory] 


TréAc, —, TEAOV I come to be, I am 
or deponent form: 
TeAOMaL, —, TAOUNV 


TIEMTIGO, TEWWoo, TEUWa I send 


00s, -T], -OV your [sg.] 


, 


surely, you see [postpositive] 


150. TRANSLATE 


ean AS ey Sy 


— 
= 


ge 


ut) AauBaveo Tade NUETEPA. 

AEyet TOAAOUS TreUTTECOaI. 

Aveobat trou eBEAcl, iva Moitan. 

HEAAES OOv EElvov TEUTIELV; 

un pevyete, AAA av-ExEoOe. 

ElveKa Piolo UdXOVTO. 

ayabos TeAeu SPPa ETAIPOS OOS ATI-EOTIV. 
Toiode ovv HSe0G8ai, Etrel AUTOS PEPES. 

UT) TeETTEU, OPPa UN TrimTYS. 

Kaptrol WEAAOV atrO Sevdpecov AauBavecbal, auTap SuBPOs ‘ikave, 
Kal eis yatav TimTov. 

dSuvatoi eioiv TOAAOUs Trovous Aav-Exeo8at. 


151. PUT INTO GREEK 


ee Te ae 


— 
= 


While they are away, hide yourself! 

To be hated is an evil thing. 

They were being taken by force. 

Are you (pl.) now able to fight? 

He seems to endure both good and bad with a noble spirit. 
Good and noble things were done by your (sg.) companions. 
Surely you (sg.) wish to be taught! 

He said your companions are being pursued in war. 

Endure (pl.) troubles, until you become strong in heart. 


If only we were not destined to be sent to that land! 


152. READINGS 


piAoov, ol Te TAP-Elol Kal oi GT-E1ol, UlvTjOKEO. (Thales) 
Ur] TOTE Tol KaKOV GvOpcoTrov MiAov Troteeobal ETaIpov, GAAG aiel 
EVYEIV CoS TE KAKOV OPHOV. (Theognis) 
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A Reading Course in Homeric Greek 


3. un) Cade cos UEAAGov Covel aiel. Pavatos Tap-eoTtr Oppa Cweis, 6ppa 
Suvatds Ecol, Ayabos yiyveo. (Marcus Aurelius) 

4. autap étrel TOvde Trovov tréutrov Geol AbavaTo, av-EXEO, UNdSE 
odupEO OOv Kata Bunov. (Homer) 


uéAAcov nom. m. ptc, modifying subject: translate: “(one) destined” [+ infinitive] 
LILvTOKoo Iam mindful of [+ gen.] 

oSUpouat I grieve 

ot [relative pronoun] who 

OPUOs, -ou [m.] harbor 


153. WRITE IN GREEK 


Those people wish to learn many things, that they may become wise. 


2. This wise man endured many and difficult toils, that he might come to be 
strong and just. 


3. “Let us fight as brave men,” he said, “in order that we may be loved by many.” 


154. WORD STUDY 


POMP (trout a sending; a grand procession or pageant; hence, ostentatious 
display, a show of magnificence.) 
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155. ENDINGS 
IND. 


PRES. 

IMPE 
SUBJ. 

PRES. 
OPT. 

PRES. 
IMPT. 

PRES. 
INE 

PRES. 
PIC. 

PRES. 
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Review of the Whole Present System 


ACT. 

-~ -OUEV 
-EIS -ETE 

-El -OUOL(V) 
ACT. 

-OV -OUEV 
-ES -ETE 

-€ -OV 
ACT. 

-W -COUEV 
“TNS “TE 

-T] -wol(v) 
ACT. 

-OlUl -OLUEV 
-OlS -OITE 
-Ol -OlEV 
ACT. 

-€ -ETE 
ACT. 


-Elv, -(€)WEV, -(E) MEVAL 


ACT. 
-GOV, -OUOG, -OV 


M.-P. 
-OUGl -oueba 
-EQI -co0_ 
-ETOL -OVTal 
M.-P. 
-OUNV -oue8a 
-£O -co0e 
-ETO -OVTO 
M.-P. 
-COUAL -coueda 
Nat -no0e 
-NTat -WVTal 
M.-P 
-Olunv -olpe8a 
-Olo -o108_ 
-OlTO -OlaATO 
M.-P. 
-EO, -€U -co0e 

M.-P. 

-cobai 

M.-P. 


-OMEVOS, -OMEVT], -OWEVOV 
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156. COMMENTS ON THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


a. 


Notice that the subjunctive endings are simply lengthened forms of the present 
indicative. These same endings are used for the subjunctive of all tenses. 


Note that every ending begins with a vowel. This vowel is called a thematic 
vowel. In the present system, it is always 0 or €, or a lengthened form of them. 


You will find that the optative of all systems always has an iota diphthong (01, 
Gl, EQ1, El, UL) to match the one here. Use this fact as a clue in recognizing an 


optative ending. 


157. MEMORIZE 


AuEiBoual, AvElyouat, AvEmyaunv 


ye 


deidco, Seicoua, Setoa, dSetdia 


EIDOUGL, EIOTOOUGL, EDOUNV 


iEpOs, -T], -OV 


vos, -oU 


TeVvOoual, TevVoouat, TUBOUnV 


TIPGTOS, -T, -OV 


owl, owWoWw, odoa 


158. TRANSLATE 


SO Ge ONY ache Be 


— 
= 


TOAAG TrevOeat cots OPBaApots. 


I (ex)change; I reply 

[enclitic particle] at least, in fact 

I fear [+ infinitive or un and purpose construction] 
I ask 

holy, sacred 

[m.] temple 


I learn (by inquiry), I inquire (from), I hear of 
[+ acc. of thing heard, + gen. of person heard] 


first 


I save 


vryTriot Setdovot UN Els yatav trimTy TEALoOs. 


Aiya TOCHEV, ETTEL KPOVOS oTTEVHEL. 


vouiCets TOvde vOV iepdv Eivat; 


Ur) Ye viymia elpeu. 


ETaIPOUS KEAEUE IKAVENEV, OPPA UAXECIATO. 


EOOAGS TE TIEAEL Kal SOKEEL GOMOS EUHEV. 


Un Trote dSeidoite Travtoious EXEUEVaL MPiAous. 


UaxXoVTO iva ETaIpous oaColev. 


SidaoKkeo dé AuEiBouat, oppa yavOdavnte. 


159. PUT INTO GREEK 
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et aS eS 


An evil man fights with his own soul. 


Do you (sg.) see her? 


Take (pl.) those stones and bring them to the river. 


Neither the earth nor the sea is (use TEAOU) always the same. 


The trees grew straight and high. 
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We learn by inquiry (use Trev8ouat) in order not to become foolish. 
While drinking, don’t (sg.) fall into the river! 
If you (sg.) wish to have glory, bear up under hard things. 


se OND 


May peace come, the fruit of justice and truth! 


10. Please don’t fight (pl.), but become friends. 


160. READINGS 


TOAAG 81) KaKa Av-EXEO GOV KaTAa BuLdOV. (Homer) 

2.  S€évdpeov ayabov kaptrous KaAouS Troléel, TOVNpOV Se Trovnpous 
Troléel KapTroUs. (St. Matthew) 

3.  wuX) avOpaTros Suvatos EoTI Pevyetv HEV KaKkOoV, dicoKelv SE Kal 
AauBavew ayabdv. (Plato) 

4. ut BeiSeo: pads eip Kai EoXaTOS. vEeKEdS Ta, Kai vIV Cad eis ciel. 
(Apocalypse) 

5. ou ytyvaokete STI vos Geo EoTE; vNOs SE Veow EoTI iepds. 
(St. Paul) 

6.  OOMos Ev Ef] WUXT Trepl-pepel EA Gyaba. (Menander) 


EOXATOS, -T, -OV last 
VEKPOS, -oU [m.]dead body; dead 
TTEPI-PEPU I carry around 


161. WRITE IN GREEK 


Let us learn those these truths by inquiry. 


2. Evil men fear death, but to the holy it seems good and the beginning of 
eternal life. 


3. A few things you (sg.) know; learn also these, that you may be able to speak 
(Aey-) among the wise. 


162. WORD STUDY 


AMEBA (the simplest form of animal life, consisting of a single cell frequently 
changing shape); — HIERARCHY (a&pxp7 rule; the clergy as a group, ‘the rulers of 
holy things’, i.e., the Church; sometimes applied to any other group of persons or 
things similarly organized according to degree and rank, as “in the hierarchy of the 
sciences, Theology has the highest place”), HIEROGLYPH (yAug7 a carving; 
picture-writing, as that invented by the priests of ancient Egypt and carved on sacred 
monuments; hence, humorously, illegible or unintelligible writing); — PROTON 
(the ‘first constituent’ of an atom, carrying the positive charge and larger than its 
complementary part, the electron), PROTEIN (a basic food-element in meat, etc., a 
‘first essential’ of a healthy diet), PROTOPLASM (tAGoua molded form; the basic 
molded or organized substance from which living cells are formed), PROTOTYPE 
(the original form or model of something, the standard pattern to which other things 
of the same kind should conform). 
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Lesson 26 


The Future System 
Relative Pronoun and Relative Clauses 


163. FORMATION OF THE FUTURE 


The future system is formed by adding the endings of the present system to the future 
stem. This future stem is found by dropping the -oo or -oyiat of the second 
principal part of the verb. 


For instance, to form the future passive infinitive of AUoo, take the future stem Avo- 
from the second principal part (AUoad) and add -eo8ai. AUoEoBat: to be about to be 
loosed. Similarly for the other forms: AVoets, AUoel, AUO-ouOI, etc. See full list of 
forms in Appendix A. For example, here is the future active indicative of Aveo: 


Sg. PA. 
Ist pers. AO I shall loose AVOOUEV we shall loose 
2nd pers. Avoeis you will loose AUOETE you will loose 
3rd pers. AvoEt he will loose AUoouol(v) they will loose 


Remember that the subjunctive, optative and imperative are not used in the future 
system! 

Note: Regarding Indirect Statement involving the future tense. As noted in 
Section 114, a present infinitive in indirect statement indicates that the action 
of the infinitive is contemporaneous with that of the main (introducing) verb. 
Likewise, if an infinitive in indirect statement is in the future tense, then the 
action of the infinitive is future in respect to that of the main verb. 


Aéyet Eetvov ovx evdrjoeiv. She is saying that the guest will not be sleeping. 


intpos A€ye Tovode vottioov pevEeo8at. The physician was saying that these 
people would escape (be escaping) the disease. 


164. RELATIVE PRONOUN AND RELATIVE CLAUSES 
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1. The relative pronoun (“who, which, what, that”) is declined according to the 
first and second declension, and in particular resembles the demonstrative 
pronoun/adjective 0, 1), TO. 


Sg. 
N. 6s ia é 
G. ou Hs ou 
D. es) 7 es) 
A. év Tv fe) 
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M. Fisk N. 

Fi, 
N. ol at & 
G. Gov av av 
Dy, oio(1) TO(1) oio(1) 
re ous OS ° 


In the English sentence, “The man who sent the gift is noble” the noun ‘mar is 
modified (described) by a dependent clause (‘who sent the gift?) known as a 
relative clause. The relative clause is linked to its antecedent (man) in the main 
clause by a relative pronoun (‘who’) which stands for the noun ‘man.’ 


Within its own relative clause, the relative pronoun has a grammatical role. In 
this example, the relative pronoun ‘who’ is the subject of its clause. In Greek the 
nominative case is used for subjects, so the relative pronoun in this case would 
have to be nominative (6s): 


avOpaotros Ss SGdpov repre EOVAGS EOTIV. 
But compare the roles of the relative pronouns in the following English 
sentences: 

I saw the treasures that you were hiding. (direct object) 


The trees on which much fruit grows are tall. (object of preposition) 


The companion whose brother is dying will request food. (possesive) 


In Greek, each of these relative pronouns would have to be put into the proper 
case to signal its grammatical role (cp. Section 18). The Greek equivalents 
would be: 


Spaov Bnoaupous os KewOeEs. (accusative) 
Sevdpea WyNAG Eotiw Etti oiot TOAAGS KapTIOS aEEETaI. (dative after Et ) 
© ETAIPOS OU KAOLyVNTOS BvTjOKEl aAiTHOETAI CITOV. (genitive) 
Notice that each of the pronouns has the same gender and number as its 
antecedent in the main clause. In our first sentence, Os is masculine and singular 
because its antecedent GvOpuoTrOs is masculine and singular. In the second 
sentence, OUS is masculine and plural as is its antecedent 8Hoaupous. In the 


third sentence, oiot is neuter and plural as is 8évd5pea. And in the last sentence, 
ov is masculine and singular as is ETaIpos. 


To summarize: the gender and number of a relative pronoun will be the same as 
its antecedent in the main clause, but its case will be determined by its 
grammatical role within its own relative clause. 


Besides the relative pronoun introduced and declined in this Lesson, the 
demonstrative pronoun/adjective 6, 1], TO is also used by Homer as a relative 
pronoun. E.g., dvOpcoTroi Toi cio ayaBoi, ToAAdy PiAot Eiotv. Men 
who are good are friends of many. 
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165. MEMORIZE 


att-oAAUoo, ATT-OAECC, I kill, I destroy; I lose; [in pf and mid.] I perish, I am lost 
att-OAeo(o)a, att-OAwAa, 
2 aor. mid.: &tt-oAOuUnV 


ELLOS, -1), -Ov my, mine 
EpXoual, EAEUOOUAL, I come, I go 
EA(u)8ov, eAnAouUsa 
Coon, -fis [F.] life 
KaOLyvnTos, -oU [m.] brother 
oupavos, -ot [m.] heaven, sky 
TapP-EPXOUAL I go past, I pass 
TIGOS [interr. adv.] how? 
TTOS [enclitic adv.] somehow, in any way 
OITOS, -Ou [m.] bread, food 


166. TRANSLATE 


EKEIVA TIEVOOUAL & OU YtyVOdOKOD. 

ol Troteouol KaAG Epya yevroovTat KaAol. 

TOAAO! BeoTot oiot Geds TreUTIEL VOUGOV BaveovTal. 
Trovous €Eels, aUTAP Kal bdEav. 

Bavatov ov Tras pevEduEba Bportoi. 

AEYEL KAOLyVNTOUS EOUS EAeVOEOBaI. 

ueAAEt Gyeo8at oupavov E€ ot SuBpos TrecéeT a. 
"Taos Coot EUTV Owoe;" EipeTo. 


$02 Cor ON Sy Re SS 


TOAAG Tol ov Tote yuw@oeobe. 
EPXEU, Kai Coal OPPaAyOlot Sweat BaAacoav. 


— je 
—- © 


olde vouiCov iepov vaov ov Trote ATI-oAEoEo Sa. 


— 
i 


TOV OITOV Ov LEAAEIS ES5e00a1 LIOEGo. 


167. PUT INTO GREEK 


Command! (sg.) We shall do what you say. 

Mortal men will never flee (i.e., escape) death. 

He is about to take the gold, but he will be taken himself. 

True justice will never be turned away from evil deeds. 

My brother, whom you were pursuing, will take this treasure and hide (it). 
Rain is falling; the rivers, then, will suddenly increase. 


I dont know, but I shall inquire and find out. (use a form of Trev8ouat) 


OO SO eS 


There are many things that we mortals shall never learn. 
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9. He will bring bread that we will eat. 
10. Evil men, who are never wise, will always fear justice. 


11. She is about to wrong a man whom I love. 


168. READINGS 


1. dv Geol piAgouol, BvTjoKel véos. (Menander) 

2. of Tote rTe THAE ATO Beolo, viv EyyUs Eote, EV Xplota. autos yap 
EOTIV TIMETEPT] EipTivN. 

3.  ovpavos kal yata Trap-eAevoovTal, Adyor dé ENOL OU TroTE Trap- 
eAevoovtat. (St. Matthew) 

4. Owpev kadov Eotw, pidov Eotiv. 6 5€ ou KaAdv, ov Midov 
éotiv. (Theognis) 

5. &8avatn éotiv nuetépn yuxT] Kal ov Trote att-oA€oeTat. (Plato) 
TodeE ye Baupaolov Exo ayabdv, @ ow@Couar ov yap aioxUvouat 
HavOdavev, GAAG TrevBouat Kal elpouat, Kal PiAEod TOV ds 
aueiBetat. (Socrates, in Plato) 


aioxUVoual I am ashamed 

BauLdolos, -n, -Ov marvelous 

THAE [adv.] far, far away 

Xplotos, -o0 [m.] Christ, the Anointed One 


169. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. | We shall pass the river, which turns near those rocks and goes into the sea 

2. Life is difficult but supplies men many good things by which we are always 
pleased. 

3. Strong rain, which falls to earth from the sky, will forever destroy many works 
of men. 


170. WORD STUDY 


URANUS (a planet named after the Greek god of the heavens, grandfather of Zeus), 
URANIUM an element named after Uranus); — PARASITE (one who eats at a rich 
man’s table, getting a place ‘beside the food’ by means of flattery; hence, an animal or 
person living off another's resources and doing no work of its own); — HOMILY (an 
explanation of some text from Scripture, etc. for ‘gathering’ or ‘association of people). 
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The Third Declension—Masculine and Feminine. 
Rules of Gender 


171. GENDER 


The third declension contains masculine, feminine, and neuter forms. The gender can 
easily be told from the word’s stem (found by dropping the -o¢ of the genitive 
ending.) The general rules are these: 

stems ending in aT-, ap-, a-, €- (aTaPae) are neuter, 

stems ending in 8-, t-, 8-, 1t-, THT- (818iTTHT) are feminine, 

all others are masculine. 


There are a few exceptions to the above rules. In any case, the gender of nouns is 
indicated in the Memorize sections and Vocabularies. 


172. ENDINGS of third declension masculine and feminine nouns, adjectives, participles: 


Sg. PL. 
N. — -ES 
G. -OS -COV 
D. -l -Ol, -EOOl 
A. -a, (-v) -O5 
173. NOTE 
a. Many nouns have alternative endings other than the above, especially in the 


dative and accusative. When these occur in the readings, they will be identified. 


b. Stems in t- or u- take -v in the accusative singular (e.g., TOAI-v, tXOU-v). 
Adjectives in -us take accusative singular masculine in -uv. 


c. In the dative plural, a tT, 8, 8, or v ending the stem drop out before the ending, 
while a k, y, or X blend with the o of the ending into a €. Thus, Gvakt-ot 
becomes &vak-ol, then &vaEi. When both v and Tt drop, the vowel lengthens 
in compensation: yepovt-ot becomes yepoucl. 


174. EXAMPLES OF THIRD DECLENSION NOUNS 


Sg. 

N. avag [m.] lord Traits [m., f.] child Tratrp [m.] father 
G. GVakTos Traidds TTATEPOS, TATPOS 
Dy: QVaKTI tradi TAaTEpl, TaTpl 

A. QVaKTA Traida TATEPa 
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Pi, 
N. GQVAKTES 
G. AVAKTOOV 
D AVAKTESO!, AVaEl 
A AVaKTAS 
Sg. 
N. TrOAts [f.] city 
G. TOAIos, TOATOS 
D TOAEl, TOANI 
A TOAWw 
Pl, 
N. TOAtes, TOATES 
G. TroMicov 
D. TroMleoot 
A. TOAIas, TOAEIS, 
TOAN aS 
Notes: 


Trades TTATEPES 
Traidcov TTATEPCOV, TATPCV 
Traidseoo, Tratot TAaTPAol 
Traidas TIATED AS 


yépov [m.] old man 
YEPOVTOS 

yEpovTt 

yEpovta 


YEPOVTES 

YEPOVTOV 
YEPOVTECOL, YEPOUO 
YEpovTas 


1. For clarity's sake, the full genitive (not just the ending) of each third 
declension noun listed in the Memorize sections will be given. 


2. Present and Future participles in -cov have their stem in -ovT- e.g., 
AUoov, AUovtos, AvovTi, Avovta, etc. Participle stems will be seen in 


Lesson 29. 


175. MEMORIZE 


avak, Avaktos 

avrp, aAVvEPOS or AVdpds5 
YEPOOV, YEPOVTOS 
EKAOTOS, -1], -OV 

1) or, than; 1) ... 7 

HETPOV, -oOU 

Tals, Taidsdas 


TATHP, TATEPOS 
or TATPOS 


TTEO 


TOAIs, TOALOS or TOAT|OS 


Quols, PUCLOS 


[m] king, lord 

[m.] dat. pl. d&vdpeoo1 or AvVSPao1 man, male 
[m.] old man 

each 

either ... or, whether ... or 

[n.] measure 

[m., f.] child, boy, girl 

[m.] father 


enclitic particle] surely, by far [adds force]; 
+ participle] though 


[ 
[ 
[f.] city 
[ 


f.] nature 
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Paived, Pave, Priva I show, I reveal; in mid: paivoual, Paveouat. 


aor. pass. w. act. force: pavnv I show myself, I appear 


176. TRANSLATE 


SO CONT OD MY a ee 


10. 


Tov A€youot EuvEval avdpa KpaTepov. 

Traidi BaAacoav Paivaouev. 

Travtoious avdpas TpeMet TOAIs EKAOTN. 

avaktes Siknv pidcouow dé dikaious. 

UTIO AVdpav copay aiel PiAfjoetat ANGein. 
EKAOTOS KATE ETV QvOW Cael. 

avdpav Epyov LETPOV APETT. 

Tract ayaGoiot TOAAG Sapa TaTEpES Trap-eXOUOL. 
AVEPL EKAOTE Trep Coon] EOTIV NdEla. 


AVAKTEDO! TOVOUS aiEl TAPA-oxXTOEIL T) EipT}VN T} TOAEHOS. 


177. PUT INTO GREEK 


Soo Ge ON Re eS 


— 
= 


Let us tell the king what our companions saw. 

Each thing grows toward the measure of its own nature. 
Only an evil man will take bread away from children. 
The city will be saved by strong men. 

He appears (use paivouat) to be just, but he is pitiless. 
They are coming to show the boys the gold. 

To each man death will sometime come. 

May we reveal our nature by our deeds! 

Please show yourselves men, not children! 


Do you (sg.) see the rain that is falling among the trees? 


178. READINGS 


ee ee a 
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dis Trades clot yepovtes. (Menander) 

avdpos XapakTrp Ek AOyou ytyveookeTat. (Menander) 

Ovrjoxew un A€ye Avdpas ayabous. (Callimachus) 

GvOpcaTros MvoU TOAITIKOV EoTI Cwodv. (Aristotle) 

xpdovos dikatov avdpa @aivet Wotvos. (Sophocles) 

TroAAoi HEV AvOpcoTrol, OAtyo S€ Avdpes. (Herodotus, of the Persian 


army. &vrp often has the meaning of man in distinction to woman, as in Latin 
vir is more specific than homo). 


EKAOTOS EOV WlOVOV ATWETAaI, KATH EOV TrOVvoV: BEoIo yap Eitev Ouv- 


epyol. 
(St. Paul) 


YEPCV, YEPOVTOS [m.] old man 
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Cuds, -1), -ov living 

wio8ds, -ov [m.] wages 

TTOAITIKOV, -T], -6V living in a community, social 
ouv-epyos, -ov working together; a cooperator 


XAPAKTIP, XAPAaKTHPOS [m.] stamp, character 


179. WRITE IN GREEK 


A strong storm that comes from the sky will destroy both fruits and trees. 


2. I shall go, then, to your brother and request the gold, of which I shall have need 
in order to live. 


3. He will indeed be pleased with the gifts, which will appear to be yours, 
not ours. 


180. WORD STUDY 


ANDREW (“manly,” “strong”); — METRE or METER (the ‘measure’ of poetic 
rhythm, a verse structure), hence HEXAMETER, PENTAMETER, etc. (six, five, etc. 
feet or ‘measures’ to a line, in poetry), — METER (a measuring instrument, as in 
SPEEDOMETER, VOLTMETER, THERMOMETER [6€puos heat], etc.), 
GEOMETRY (yjfj, variant form of yaia, the science of mathematical laws growing 
out of the measurement of space; so called because the Greeks who invented geometry 
at first drew their figures in the earth or dust); — PEDAGOGUE (ayoosyds a leader: 
cp. &yayov. Originally a slave who led children to school; thence, a school-master, 
teacher), PEDAGOGY, PEDAGOGIC (the science of education); —PHYSICS (the 
science of natural laws of weight, gravity, light, electricity, etc.), PHYSICIST (a 
professional expert in physics), PHYSICAL, PHYSICIAN (one who cares for man’s 
natural powers and body, a doctor), PHYSIC (a medicine helping nature readjust 
itself); — PHENOMENON (‘that which appears or reveals itself’; hence, a visible 
appearance or effect; also, an unusual event, a marvel), PHENOMENAL (in 
appearance only; more commonly: extraordinary, marvelous), CELLOPHANE 
(plastic wrapper through whose cells the contents appear), EPIPHANY (feast of the 
‘Revealing’ of Christ to the world); — POLITICAL, POLITICS (pertaining to 
community administration and public policy); — CHARACTER, 
CHARACTERISTIC (distinctive quality stamped on an individual). 
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The Third Declension—Neuter 


181. FORMS 


Neuter nouns, adjectives, and participles of the third declension have endings identical 
with masculine and feminine except in the nominative and accusative. Thus. €tros, 
ETtEOS (word) is declined: 


Sg. Hl, Sg. Pl, 
N. — -O ETTOS ETE 
G. -O -COv ETTEOS ETTEGOV 
D. -l -Ol, -EOOL ETTEl ETTEOL or ETTEECOL 
A. — -O ETTOS ETE 
Note: 


Third declension nouns whose nominative ends in -o¢ are always neuter. 
Be careful to distinguish them from masculine nouns of the second declension. 
The genitive ending (-os rather than -ou) supplies the clue. 


182. MEMORIZE 


dia prep. + gen.] through 

prep. + acc.] through; among, on account of 
ETIOS, ETTEOS n.] word 
KTP, KT}POS heart 


n. 
UT}KOS, UT]KEOS n. 
TPaYUAa, TPAyWATOS [n. 
TUP, TUPOS 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


OOUA, CHOUATOS 


TH) where [rel. adv.]; there 

THSE [adv.] here 

@aos, PAEOS [n.] light 

XPTIUA, XENUATOS [n.] possession, property; [in pl.] wealth 


183. TRANSLATE 
1. Un) MIAgoouev xEPTUATA avdpds, GAAG avdpa aUTOV. 
2. -vayTTot Trades Sia Trupos EVEAOVOI PoiTtae. 


3. voov avdpaot paivouev Ereeoolv. 
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SO 0: (OY aes 
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Ki|pl AVEPOS TrovnpoU KEVOeETAI OXETAIA Epya. 

OTTEVOW KAOLYVNTOV ELOV Kal Traidas Ek TUPOS OaDCEIV. 
ou TOL UT}KOS Piolo, AAAG aApeTT Pepet SdEav. 

EK TIPAYUATOV yvaoEeTtat AvP AaAnGeinv. 

OMUaot PvNnTAVv votool Pépouol GavatTov, ov SE wuxijolv. 
paet NEAtoio Suvatoi TEAOVTAL OPBaALO! Opaelv. 

TH) XPNMATA, TH EOTI Kal TPGyHAaTa. 


184. PUT INTO GREEK 


ee OO ey ae OF ho 


— 
= 


The soul supplies life to the body. 

“Wealth is the man,” says the fool. 

We hastened down the river in order to flee the king. 

May virtue ever increase in your soul and heart! 

By the light of the fire, many trees were seen. 

He said this temple, which is the property of a god, is therefore holy. 
Shameful deeds reveal a base mind and heart. 

That light was similar to a fire that is falling in the sky. 

They wanted to take the stranger’s property for themselves. 


We learn many things from the words of our friends. 


185. READINGS 


me 100s Pa Ne 


KAKT|S ATO aPxXTs yiyveTat TEAOS KaKOV. (Euripides) 

Kai tv ‘laoon@ KaAds Te Edel Kal Copatos TH Swet opddpa. 
(Genesis XXXIX 6, from the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible) 


TH] YAP EOTI GOs BNOaUPSs, TH EOTI Kai COV Kijp. (St. Matthew) 
elf AUTO TIUP EK KaTIVOU. (Lucian) 

aye SE EOS Paos AANVEinv xPdvos. (Greek proverb) 

XPNWATA yap wuxXN TeAeTat SeiAoiot Bpotoioiw. (Hesiod) 
Ekaotos dia Ea TIPGyUaTa EoBAdS EOTIW 1] Kakdos. (Apollodorus) 
UETPOV Biou EoTI KaAAOS, OU XPOVOU UT|KOS. (Plutarch) 

KEIVO Ev Wuxi] Eiot AOyol 6 Tree KaAAOS Ev CcoMaTI. (Aristides) 


de1Ads, -1], -OVv wretched, worthless 

E1d05, EISEOS [n.] figure, appearance, “looks” 

‘looong [indecl.] Joseph, a son of Jacob, sold by his jealous brothers 
into slavery in Egypt 

KaTIVOs, -oU [m.] smoke 

KGAAos, -€05 [n.] beauty, nobleness 

Sis, OwEos [f.] face 

opddpa [adv.] exceedingly 

TEAS, -EOS [n.] end 

GPAIOS, -N, -Ov beautiful 
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186. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. The boys hastened to the tall tree among the rocks near the sea, since the 
treasure was said to be hidden there. 


I shall do what the king commands, for he is noble. 


3. By his very nature, man wishes to learn the truth, in order that his mind may 
live and grow; for truth is the mind’s food. 


187. WORD STUDY 


DIAMETER (the ‘measure through’ the center of a circle or sphere), DIAGONAL 
(yoovin angle; a line cutting at an oblique angle through a figure), DIAGRAM (an 
outline or sketch which ‘writes’ the essential lines ‘through’ the fuller plan; i.e., puts 
the skeletal structure, around which the whole is built, in clearer view), DIALOGUE 
(a ‘word or discourse among’ two or more speakers), DIALECT (A€yoo ‘a way of 
speaking among’ certain people, a special modified form of a language used among 
certain classes, groups, or localities), DIAPHRAGM (@payua barrier, fence; the 
midriff, a muscle which lies between the thorax and abdomen as a ‘barrier through’ 
the body under the lungs; it controls breathing; hence, a similar dividing partition in a 
mechanical device); — PRAGMATISM (the doctrine that concrete results are the 
only test of truth); — PYRE (a pile of inflammable materials arranged for burning a 
dead body), PYRAMID (so called, it is thought, because pointed like a bonfire), 
PYROTECHNICS (texv7n art; art of making and using fireworks), PYREX (trade 
name for fire-hardened glass utensils); — PHOSPHOROUS (60s by contraction of 
paos + pepco— ‘light-bearer’, a soft yellow element that glows under certain 
conditions), PHOTOGRAPH (‘drawing or picture made by light’). 
PHOTOELECTRIC (pertaining to combined action of light and electricity); — 
CALLISTHENICS (o8€vos strength; light exercises to promote gracefulness and 
health); — TELEOLOGY (the philosophical doctrine that all activity is purposive, 
directed at some goal or ‘end’); — EPIC (a long narrative poem celebrating in exalted 
‘words’ the adventures of some national hero). 
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How To Predict the Stems of Adjectives and Participles. 
The Participle of eipi 


188. THE PROBLEM 


While the genitive form of a noun is given in vocabularies and dictionaries in order to 
indicate the noun’s declension, adjectives and participles are conventionally listed in 
the vocabularies only in the nominative forms. But the genitive and other cases, just as 
with nouns, are all built on the stem, not directly on the nominative form. It is 


essential, then, to know how to tell from the nominative itself (i.e., the dictionary 
entry) what the stem (and hence the other cases) will be. The clue lies in being able to 
identify the particular declension type of adjective or participle to which the word in 
question belongs. 


189. ADJECTIVE DECLENSION TYPES (review Sections 60-61) 


Type A. First and second declension: masculine and neuter belong to the second 

declension, feminine to first in -7. Hence, if an adjective or participle ends in -os, -n, 
-OV, you at once know its stem (the nominative form minus the -os, -1), or -ov), and 
know that its genitive ends in -ou, -n5, -ou, with the other cases following regularly. 


Notes: 


(1). 


2). 


All middle participles are of this type. Here is the Present Middle-Passive 
Participle of our paradigm verb AWoo: 


Sg. 
N. AUOUEVOS AUOUEVN AUOUEVOU 
G. Avouevou AUVOUEVS AUOLEVOU 
D. AUOLEVOD AUOuEVy] AUOLEVOD 
A. AUOUEVOV AUVOUEVV AUOUEVOU 
Pr 
N. AUOUEVOL AuvouEval AuduEVa 
G. AUVOLEVGOV AUVOLEVGOV AUVOLEVGOV 
D. Avopévoio(t) AvoHvevo(1) AVOLEVOoLO(1) 
A. AUOMEVOUS AUOUEVaS AuouEVa 


A few adjectives (mostly compounds) have no separate feminine forms, but use mas- 
culine endings when modifying either masculine or feminine words. Hence their 
nominative is listed as -os, -ov. 


For a paradigm of the Type A adjective, see the complete declension of kKaAds, 
-T}, -6v in Section 61. 
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Type B. First and third declension: masculine and neuter belong to third declension, 
feminine to first in -@ (not in -1) as with type A!). There are these divisions: 


Adjectives, two kinds (Note: the differences in the accusative masculine singular, 
and the nominative and accusative neuter singular between these two 


adjectives): 

Sg. 

N. Sus deta nou TITEPOELS TITEDOECOA = TITEPOEV 

G.  1S€05 Tdeins TISE€05 TITEDOEVTOS  TITEDOEDOTIS  TITEPOEVTOS 
D. dei dein det TITEPOEVTI TITEPOECOT] TITEPOEVTI 
A. uv ndetav = NOU TITEPOEVTA TITEPOECOAY TITEPOEV 

Py 

N.  md€es ndeiar TdEa TITEMOEVTES  TITEDOECOMI  TITEPCEVTA 
G. ndéav rndeioov Ndécov TITEPOCEVTCOV TITEDOECOWOV TITEPOEVTOOV 
D. ndeecot mdcinor mndeecot tMmTEpdECO! TITEPOECOTIS TITEPOECO! 
A. 1d€as TMdeiag = NEG TITEMOEVTAS  TITEDOECOUS TTEPCEVTA 


Note: Masculine and neuter TTEPdECO! are contracted from TITEPOEVTECOI. 


Participles, four kinds: 


1. PRES. ACT. FUT. ACT. 

Sg. 

N.  Avoov Avouca Atiov AUoosv AUGouca Atioov 

G. dAvovtos Avovons Avovtos Avoovtos <Auoovons  AvOooVTOS 

D. AvovTi Avovon AvovTi AvoovTt Auoovon AUoovTi 

A. dAvovta Avoucav Atiov AUGovTa AUcoucav dAtioov 

fg) 

N. Avovtes  Avouoai Avovta AUGOVTES AUooucal AUoovTa 

G. dAudvtwv Avouvodwv AUovTwV AUOdVTaV AUGOUOdaV AUOOVTOV 

D. Avovtecot Avovoo(!) AudvtTecot AuOdvTEeco! AUGOUOTO(1) AUOOVTECO! 
(AUouol) (AUouol) = (AUoouol) (AUcouol) 

A. dAvovtas Auvovoas AvovtTa AUoovtas Auvoovoas AvoovTa 


Note: Types 2-4 belong to tense systems which are yet to be introduced. They 
are given here for future reference. 


GOO 4 


GOA 


GOA 


FIRST AOR. ACT. 


M. 


Sg. 

Avoas 
AUOaVvTos 
AvUoavTt 


AVoavTa 


PERE ACT: 
M. 

Sg. 

INAANU <eels 


AeAUKOTOS 
AcEAUKOTI 


AcAuKOTa 


AOR. PASS. 
M. 

Sg. 

AuBeis 


AuBEvtos 
AuSevTi 


AubEvta 


rel N. 


AUoaca 
Avodons 
Avoaon 


Avoacayv 


eal N. 


AeAuKula 
AeAukuins 
AeAukuin 


AecAukuiav AeAuKOs 


i N. 


Au8eioa 
Au8eions 
Au8eion 


AuBetoav 


Atvoav 
AUOaVTOS 
AvoavtTt 


Atoav 


AeAuKos 
AeAUKOTOS 
AeAuKOTI 


AuB8Eév 
AuBEevtos 
Au@8évTt 


AuBEv 


M. 


ese 
AUOavTES 
AvoadvtToov 
AVOGVTEOOL 
(AUoaol) 
AUoavTas 


M. 


Pl. 
AEAUKOTES 
AeAUKOTOOV 
AEAUKOTEOOL 
(AcAuK6o1) 
AeAuKOTas 


M. 


PI, 
AuOevtes 
AuBEevtoov 
Au€ev Teco 
(AuGeio1) 
Auevtas 
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FE N. 

Avoaoat AvoavtTa 

Avoaoduv Avodvtav 

Avodono(t) AuvoavTEecol 
(Avioaol) 

Avodoas AvVoavTa 

FE N. 

AcAuKuUIal AcAUKOTO 


AeAukuideov AEAUKOTOOV 
AeAukutno(t) AcAuKOTEOO! 


Type C. Third declension only: all forms belong to third declension; there are no 
special feminine endings. In some cases, the word has two terminations (one for 
masculine and feminine, and the other for neuter), in others, only one (serving for all 


genders). Three kinds: 


POO Z 


M/E 

Sg. 
aAnOns 
aAn8Eos 
aAnber 
adnbea 


N. 


aAdnbes 
aAnBéos 
aAnGer 
aAnbes 


M/E 

Sg. 
TIPOMPav 
TIPOMPPOVOS 
TIPOMpoVI 
TIPOPpova 


(AeAUKOO1) 
AeAukuias  AeAuKOTa 
E N. 
Au8eioat Au8EvtTa 
Au8eiodcov §=AUOEVTooV 
Au8eiono(!) AuOeévtecot 
(Au €io1) 
Au8eioas AuvOevTta 
N. 
TIPOMPOV 
TIPOMPPOVOS 
TIPOPPovi 
TIPOMPOV 
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M/E 

Py, 
aAnBées 
aAnBeov 
aAnBEoot 


roUOZ 


adnBeas 


Sg. 
N. uaKap 
a: UaKapos 
D UaKapt 
A HaKkapa 

Fi, 
N. UaKapes 
G. HaKkapoov 
D 
A 


UAKa PESO! 


HaKapas 


N. M./E N. 

ras 
aAnbea TIPOMPOVES TIPOMPPOVa 
GAnGEaov TIPOMPPOVEdV TIPOMPOVEaoV 
aAnGEoot TIPOPPOVECO! TIPOPPOVECOI 
aAnbea TIPOPPoVvaAs TIPOPpova 


1. puaKap and other adjectives of one termination occur only occasionally 
as neuter, and then solely in the oblique cases (i.e., genitive and dative). 


2. In words of one termination (like Wakap), the genitive will be given in 
the vocabularies, as with third declension nouns, for convenience in 
determining the stem, since these words have to be treated individually, as 
they do not fall into a pattern. 


3. There are no participles in Type C, but only adjectives. 


190. PRESENT PARTICIPLE OF eipi 


Ecov, Eovoa, Edv is declined like AUaov, AVouca, AUov (genitive: EOvTOS, 


EOUOTIS, EOVTOS). 


191. MEMORIZE 
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Aipeéc, aiprou, EAov 
adnons, €s 

noun, -Fs 

nNdus, Ndeia, ndu 
Kpivoo, KpIveo, Kpiva 
Uakap, -apos 


TIPOMPPoov, -ov 


I seize; [in mid.] I pick for myself, I choose 
true 

[f.] pleasure 

sweet, pleasant 

I pick out; I separate; I judge 

happy, blessed 


willing, eager, ready 
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TITEPOEIS, -EOOM, -EV winged 


XPNOTOS, -1), -Ov worthy, good 


192. TRANSLATE 


SOOO GN, ERS 


oopoio! HavOavetv aAnbea Trap-Exet NdovrTyv. 

TOde Trou TPOPPovi Bu" Troirjouw. 

UaKkap AavOpcottos Ss Suvatos EoTIV XPTUATA EA OWdCEIV ATO TUPSS 
Te Kai OuBpou. 

avdpos xepnotot wuxXT] HETA HAKapEoot CadoeI aici. 

ETE TITEDOEVTA TH KiIpl EXEIS, AEE. 

XPNOTa KpiveTal UTIO XPNOTAYV. 

EKEIVOS GVaE ATO OU ENOS KAOLYVTTOS Pevyel Kal Ety Traida adikeev. 
OUK ETTEECO! TSEEOo1 Paveetar aAnNGein. 

Avepa UAkKapa Paivouol Os aipee TA KOTWATA. 

Ur) T5U aici aipgeobe, AAAG 6 EOTI XPTNOTOV. 


193. PUT INTO GREEK 


Ge: OY Sh Ree oe 


That tree bears sweet fruit. 

He said the voice of a true friend is always pleasant and good. 
They chose to die, that they might have glory among the living. 
Who loves pleasure, loves a winged thing that quickly perishes. 
I know your companion will come eagerly. 

Each of my companions is a brave and worthy man. 

These are gifts for the king, who is a friend of my brother's. 


They did not seem to be the words of evil men who were about to 
seize our gold. 


I hope to choose true pleasures. 


Justice is winged, and pursues mortals doing evil. 


194. READINGS 


1 


oaua WeEv TIAdtoovos Se yaia Kat-€xel, yuxT) 5€ Geoetdrs5 Ev 
Makapeoolv Eotiv. (Speusippus) 

GAnbes yap ov tTrote EA€yxXeTat. (Plato) 

XPNOTOS AvP EkaoTa KpivEl OPOdds, Kai Ev ExaOTOIs GANGEin TED 
paivetat. etTepot dé TroAAol Sia NSovnv auaptavouor du yap, ouK 
EOv aiel Ayabdov, aos ayabov aipgovtat. AUTMV SE cos KAKOV 
MEVYOUOLV. HOUVOS OUV xPTOTOS 6 GANGES EOTIV EV EKAOTOIS 

opael. (Aristotle) 

oOUuX Spkol Eiolv Triotis aVSpos GAAG Spkoov avrp. (Aeschylus) 
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5. Kal e€€pxeto avip dSuvatos ek Tis TapaTtaeos Tav aAAoPvAcy, 
ToAia8 6voua autd, &k [é8: Wyos auToU Tecodpav TIXEGV Kal 
omGaurs. (i Kings XVII 4, from the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the 


Hebrew Bible) 


GAASMUAAI, -coVv 
re 
Todd 


dSuvates, -1], -Ov 
ehey Xoo 
€€-EPXOUAL 
Beoeid1)5, -E5 
KQT-EXGO 

AUTIN, -115 

SVOUA, OVOUATOS 
op8ds 

OpKOs, -ou 
Trapataéis, TMapatakeos 
THXUS, TITXEOS 
THOTIS, THOTIOS 
TIAadtoov, -cavos 
oman, -77s 


[m.] foreigners [here = Philistines] 

[indecl.] Gath, a major Philistine city [here = gen., obj. of prep.] 
[m. indecl.] Goliath, a Philistine giant who would be killed by 
David's slingshot 

strong 

I put to shame; I refute 

I come out (of) 

[m.] godlike 

I hold down, contain 

f.] pain 

n.] name 

ady.] rightly, correctly 

m.] oath, pledge 

f.] battle line 

m.] fore-arm; cubit (18 inches) 

f.] faith; guarantee 

Plato, the famous philosopher 

f.] the space one can span with thumb and pinkie: 

a span [about 8 inches] 


TEOOAPES, -COV m., f.] four 
twos, tweos n.] height 
195. WRITE IN GREEK 
1. Of those trees, many will fall on account of storms, and many will be destroyed 


by fire, but others will grow where they were. 


2. We fear lest they are about to fight with our good neighbors. 


196. WORD STUDY 


8S 


HERETIC (‘one who picks and chooses’ among religious or other serious doctrines, 
thus separating himself from those who hold the entire and common belief), 
HERESY; HERESIARCH (one who begins a heresy); — HEDONISM (the 
philosophical system which makes pleasure the only good and the test of all things); 
— CRISIS (kpi-ots a separation or judgment; hence, the turning point at which 
events are decided one way or the other), CRITIC (one who separates good from bad, 
true from false; a judge), CRITICAL (at the crisis or turning point; decisive), 
CRITERION (a standard or test by which to judge things for correctness). 
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Review of the Third Declension 
Uses of the Participle 


197. FORMS 


Masculine and feminine nouns are declined as Ava, neuters as €tt0s. Third 
declension adjectives and participles follow the same models. 


Sg. Pl, Sg. Py 
N. avag GQVAKTES ETTOS ETTEa 
G. GAVaKTOS AVvVaKTOOV ETTEOS ETTEGOV 
os GVaKTI Gvakl, AVAKTEDOL ETTEL ETE! or ETTEECOL 
A. AvaKkta AvaKktas ETTOS ETE 
198. NOTES 
1. Stems in t- and u- end in -v in accusative singular. 
2. Masculine adjectives with nominatives in -us have accusative singular in -uv. 
3. Ak, y, or X blends with o to become €. 
4. In neuters, the accusative is always like the nominative. 
5. Gender of nouns: stems in AT-, AP-, A-, E- are neuter; stems in 5-, 1-, 0-, IT-, 


TNT- are feminine; the rest are masculine. 


199. USES OF THE PARTICIPLE 


Participles are both verbs and adjectives, and as such possess both verbal and adjectival 
characteristics and functions. 


1. As verbs, participles: 


a. have tense and voice 
b. are built from the principal parts of verbs 


c. have subjects and may have objects 
2. As adjectives, participles: 


a. have gender, case and number 


b. agree in gender, case and number with the noun or pronoun they modify 
(which may also be thought of as the participle’s subject) 


Participles in Greek are used 


1. Where a relative clause might be used: 
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The man speaking winged words is not my brother. (The man who is speaking 
winged words is not my brother.) 


Quip EEA TITEDOEVTA AEyooV EOS KADIOYVTTOS OUK EOTIV. 
In this type of participial clause (the participle, its subject, and any objects), 
the participle is modifying the noun it modifies (its subject) in the same way 
that a relative clause would. Note that A€ycov agrees in case, gender and 


number with its nominative, masculine and singular subject AvP. Of course, a 
participial clause need not be nominative: 


We sent gifts to the man speaking winged words. (We sent gifts to the man 
who was speaking winged words.) 


Sapa TeUTTOWEV Avdpl EtTrea TITEepOEVTA AEyovTl. 
Here the participle AéyovTt is dative, in agreement with its subject avdpi, 
which is a dative indirect object of the verb Tréuttouev. In both sample 


sentences, ETTEM TITEOOEVTE is accusative because it is the direct object of the 
participle in its clause. 


To express some type of circumstance attendant upon the action of the main 
verb. The negative with all circumstantial participles is ov, with the exception 
of those that express a condition, where un is used. 


a. Cause: 


Because she loved my brother, she saved him. (Loving my brother, 
she saved him.) 


PiAgouoa ELOV KaOLyVTOV OadCev. 


b. Time (with the tense of the participle denoting a point of time relative to 
that of the main verb of the sentence): 


They died while saving the city. 
QvrjoKov TOA OaCovtTes. 
They will die while saving the city. 
Baveovtat TOA oa CovtTes. 

c. Purpose or Intention (usually with the future participle): 
He comes in order to (intending to) ransom his brother. 
EpXETAL AUGOHEVOS EOV KAOLYUNTOV. 

d. Concession (often with Trep): 


Although we are able to conceal the truth, we reveal (it). (Being able to 
conceal the truth, we [nevertheless] reveal it.) 


dSuvatoi ep Edvtes aAANGeinv KevOeIv, PaivoueEv. 
e. Condition 


Not seeming wise, I would not be loved. (If 1 did not seem wise, I would 
not be loved.) 


UT] PAIVOHEVOS GOSS, OUK AV MIAEOUNV. 


Lesson 30 


3. After certain verbs, e.g., opaoo, TEVBOUaI, ylyvadoKed and AkoVOs, to 
express indirect statement. The subject of the participle in the subordinate 
clause, if different from the subject of the introductory verb, is put in the 
accusative case, just as the subject of the infinitive is put into the accusative case 
after A€éyoo and vouiCoo. The tense of the participle represents a point of time 
relative to the tense of the introductory verb; it may also be thought of as 
representing the corresponding tense of the verb in the “original” statement. 


I see that she is hiding the gold. (I see “xpuoov KevOet.”) 

XpuUGOV KevBoucav Opdao. 

I saw that she was hiding the gold. (I saw “xpuoov KewGel.”) 

XpuUGOV KeUBoucav dpaov. 

I saw that she was (being) about to hide the gold. (1 saw “Kpuoov KEvoEl.”) 


XPUGOV KEUOOUOaV Spaov. 


Note: opaoo, TevG8ouat and akouve in indirect statement denote intellectual 
perception, and are essentially equivalent to an English verb such as “realize” 
or “know.” When a&kou denotes sense perception, it takes a genitive 
object: 


I hear the king speaking winged words. 
GQVAKTOS ETE TITEDOEVTA AEyOUTOS AkKOVOD. 
Likewise can Trev8ouat take a genitive when it means “hear (tell) of”: 
I hear of his being away. 
TevGoual ATIEOVTOS. 


When opdoo denotes actual “seeing” as opposed to “realizing”, however, it 
still takes an accusative object, so that, for example, the first sample sentence 
above could be translated, “I see her hiding the gold.” 


200. MEMORIZE 


akovw, Akovooual, AkKouoa = [ hear 


attas, ataoca, atrav [m./ n. gen. ATTAVTOS] all, the whole 

eis, ula, €v [m./n. gen. Evds] one 

TiMlous, (-El1a), -U half 

undets, undeuia, undév [for gen., see under cis] no one, none 
oudeis, oudeula, oudév [for gen., see under eis] no one, none 
TGs, Waoa, Tav [m./ n. gen. TavTds] all, every, the whole 


TTEIDAG, TEIPT}OGD, Teionoa _—_— make trial of [+ gen.]; 
I attempt, I try [+ gen., or + inf] 


Tratpis, TaTpido¢5 [f.] fatherland, country; [as f. adj.]: 
of one’s fathers, ancestral 
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201. TRANSLATE 


BO ORT yc GP Oe too 


a 
— © 


— Se 
BW ON 


Travtes eBeéAouol Cooelv Te Ka UAKaPES ENED. 

oubdeis EOTIV Os Ey TaTpida ou MiAEEl. 

Evos Toude Sevdpeoio Atravtes olde KaPTIO! Eiolv. 

el ut) Suvatos Eoot TaV AauBaveoban, HULoU ye aipeeo. 
avdpos ApETijs Telpaet MTOAEUOS. 

Opaels THvde TETOTV TiTTOUVOaY Eis TOTAHOV; 

Tao Beotoiot votioot TEAOVTAaL XaAETIAL PEpeEtv. 

Undevi ETEPa KEIVO ELOV SApov Pativoite. 

TaAcdav wuxdav abavatn EoTi Coot, ocdua de Ovrjokel. 
AKOVOHEV EkElVOUS TrOVNpOUS EV TaOTO! TrOAieool EOvTAas. 
Eis TAaTPISa EOXETO AVAKTOS TIEIPT}GOVOG. 

TOdeE Troiee Tivaov. 

Ulogco TOVOdE ELOV MIAoV GdikéovTas. 

it] Trap-ExovTes Sapa, ouK av viv gettyov. 


202. PUT INTO GREEK 


32. Ce Ot aR 


eS 
= © 


— 
BW ON 


To all men, the sun seems to be like a fire in the sky. 

Half of every deed is the beginning. 

To no one seeing it from the river does this rock seem high. 

Do you (sg.) not see that it is noble to save our fatherland now? 

Let us make trial of all the food that she says is there. 

These are gifts for the king, who is (use participle) a friend of my brother's. 
To die for the sake of your country is not indeed pleasant, but it is noble. 
The king is coming to see his brother’s children. 

Of all men, only the just and good have true happiness. 

The sun was said to be Nature's eye, seeing everything. 

The mind of a man falling to death quickly considers many things. 

That is the only sea of the whole earth which he does not know. 
Although all men are mortal, nevertheless many attempt to live forever. 


While roaming back and forth I saw many things. 


203. READINGS 
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i 
-; 
2 
4 
5 


Eis AvT|p OUSels AvP. (Greek maxim) 

pidous Excov voee BroaupoUs EXEIV. (Greek proverb) 
apex S€ Tot Hulou Tavtdos. (Greek proverb) 
avOpaTIos Pavatov Mevyoov diadkel. (Democritus) 


aduvatov EoTl TOAAG TrelpaduEVOV AVvOpcoTIOV TAVTAa KAAS 
Trol€elv. (Xenophon) 


10. 
Li. 


i. 
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OUK ETT Oita HOUVEd Cael AvOpcoTIOs, GAAG Ett TavTti Adyoo EE- 
EPXOHEVED Sia OTOUWATOS Beot. (St. Matthew) 

Epyov Eotiv oudev Oveidos, aepyin S€ dveidos. (Hesiod) 

atTtavta Kadois avdpeooi ayaa. (Greek proverb) 

oudels Beds BU0-voos avOpaTrots. (Plato) 

attaca yaia avdpi copa) tratpis. (Thales) 

OKNVT EOTI TAS Bios. (Palladas) Can you translate this into Shakespeare's 
famous words for the same idea? 


ynpaokes dé aici TOAAG SidacKduEVOos. (Solon) 


aepyin, -n5 [f.] idleness 

aduvatos, -ov unable (4SUvatov éott + acc. and infinitive “it is impossible”) 
ynpaoKos I grow old 

8U0-voos, -ov unfriendly to, ill-minded towards 

e€-EPXOUAL I come out 

KOAGS [adv.] well 

dveid5o5 [n.] reproach, disgrace 

OKNVN), -TS [f.] tent; stage 

OTOUG, -aATOS [n.] mouth 


204. WRITE IN GREEK 


i 


To a wise man judging the works of mortal men, not all deeds appear worthy, 
and many seem foolish. 

Now is the time to teach all men that war, even though just, is the beginning of 
many evils, both to the fatherland and to the whole earth. [Use the participle of 
elu after “though’]. 

Since pleasures are winged, they are not true happiness, which only virtue and a 
noble life are able to supply. 

The light of a fire near the sea is pleasant to one seeing (it) from these high rocks 
where we now are. 


205. WORD STUDY 


ACE (a single-spot card; a unit); — HEMISPHERE (o@aipa ball, sphere; the ‘half 
sphere’, half of the earth’s surface, divided either at the equator or through the poles); 
— PATRIOT (one devoted to his fatherland), PATRIOTIC, PATRIOTISM; — 
PAN- (a prefix meaning ‘including all’, e.g., PAN-AMERICAN, PAN-SLAVIC, 
PANCHROMATIC [xpdua color]), PANORAMA (‘a seeing of all,’ a complete 
view in all directions; a series of pictures or scenes following one another to give a view 
of the whole sweep of some large topic, e.g., of American frontier life), PANTHEISM 
(the doctrine that ‘all is God,’ i.e., everything is but an aspect of divinity), 
PANTHEON (a great Roman temple ‘all divine’ [8eiov], designed by Emperor 
Hadrian), PANTS (colloquial abbreviation from PANTALOONS, (a type of trousers 
worn by renaissance Venetians, who were nicknamed Pantaloons from their 
connection with St. Pantaleon [‘all-lion’, mighty]), PANTOMIME (uiyos imitator; 
the conveying of ideas or a story ‘all by imitation’, i.e., by imitative gestures and 
actions; a play without dialog, only expressive action), DIAPASON (‘through all’ 
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stops of an organ at once; hence, the complete range of a thing’s powers all exerted at 
one time); — PIRATE (one who ‘makes attempts on’ ships); — STOMACH (the 
‘mouth’ of the digestive organs), CHRYSOSTOM (‘golden-mouthed,’ honorary title 
of St. John, archbishop of Constantinople in 5th century, most famous as a preacher); 
— SCENE (originally, painted stage-effects, SCENERY; hence, a division of a play 
by change of setting; also, a striking view), SCENIC, SCENARIO. 


REVIEW EXERCISES 


206. READINGS 
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1 


undev Gyav (Greek maxim; imperative implied. One of the most basic and 
often quoted principles of the Greek philosophy of life.) 


avdpi copa Eeivov ovdev. (Antisthenes) 

G UT] Els Kal AUTOS EOTIV aiel Biou OKOTTOS, KEIVOS Eis KaL AUTOS Bia 
ouAoto Piolo EuuEvat OUK EoT! SuvaTos. (Antoninus) 

ZooKpatns Epr Veovs Tavta ytyvaookelv. (Xenophon) 

ou 81a TroAAOv GvOpcoTrot CwouEev xPovov, GAAG OAtyov: wuxXT) dSé 
abavatn kai aynpors Cai Sia XPdvou TravTds. (Phocylides) 
Yl'YV@OKOLEV OT! AVOpcTroio! MPiAcovTeoo! GeOv TaVTa OUV-EPYEE! EIS 
ayabov. (St. Paul) 

aAnOein 51) TWavtoov pEV aAyabdv Geos EoTI TIPGTOV, TavToov dé 
avOpeotrots. (Plato) 

& Lohoov, ZdAcov, “EAANveES aici TaIdes Eote, yepoov d5e “EAANV ovK 
EOTIV’ VEO! YAP EOTE WUXTOI Tavtes. (An Egyptian priest to Solon the 
philosopher on a visit to Egypt; quoted by Plato) 

aAAa Zeus Tavtov opdet TEAOs. (Solon) 

TIHETEPOV yap TroAiTeua Ev OUpavois EoTIv. (St. Paul) 

Bpotois atracw ouv-etdnois eds. (Menander, referring to the commands 
of reason which man must obey in his mortal life) 

pirocogin Biou kuBepyntns. (Motto of Phi Beta Kappa fraternity) 
ATAaVTaA olydoov Beds TeAget. (Menander) 

eK yains HEV TavtTa yiyveTat, Kal cis yalav Tavta TeAEeTal. 
(Xenophanes) 

XPOVOS KPUTITA TIAVTA TIPOS Paos Mepet. (Menander) 

&vOpcoTrot SE vIjTTIA VOEOHEV, ylyva@ookovTes ovdEv: Deol SE KATA 
OPETEPOV VOov TIaAVTa TeAEOuO!. (Theognis) 

XPUOGS EOTI aAita Kai yuXT) BpoTtois. (Antiphanes) 

Travtes 5& Gedov xaTEOuC! GvOpatrot. (Homer) 

UTrO TravTt Aiea oKOpTros eUdel. (Greek proverb) 


oi )9 
21, 


207. PUT INTO GREEK 


iN 
2s 


YNpaokel TavTa UTIO xpovou. (Aristotle) 
oudé Uakap oudels TrEAETAL BpoTtds, AAAG Trovnpol Travtes OvnTddv 
Tous TéAlos Opaet. (Solon) 
att-oAAvouow bea xepnoTta OuiAiat Kakat. (Menander) 
ou Tol xpNNAaTA idia Exouoi Bpotoi. (Euripides; take i5ia here as 
predicate adj., not modifier) 
Trav 805 Bia €805. (Plato) 
pidous EXEHEVaL OU HOUVOV AvaykKn EOTIV GAAG kal KaAov’ &vdpas 
yap pirogiAous TavTes aiveouev. (Aristotle) 
a [exclamation] ah! 
ayav [adv.] to excess, beyond reasonable bounds 
ayTpes, -cov ageless, undecaying 
aiwa, -atos [n.] blood 
aivecs I praise 
YEPOV, -OVTOS [m.] old man 
ynpaoKeo I grow old 
EQ0s, -EOS [n.] habit 
“EXAnyv, -Nvos [m.] a Greek (cp. HELLENISM: Greek culture; HELLENIST: a lover 
of Greek literature and culture; HELLENISTIC age: C. 333-19 B.C., 
when Greek culture and language were most widespread) 
T190s, -€05 [n.] character, moral trait (cp. ETHICS: the philosophy of character 
and morality; ETHICAL) 
iS10s, -1n, -ov private, personal, one’s own (cp. IDIOM: an expression confined to or 


KPUTITOS, -T], -OV 
KuBepvritns, -ou 
VEOS, -T, -OV 
EEtvos, -1), -Ov 
OuiAin, -n5 
OUAOS, -1, -OV 
Ott 


TIOAITEULA, -ATOS 


oly ao 

OKOTTOS, -oU 
OKOPTIOS, -ou 
ouv-elSnots, -10¢5 
Ouv-Epyew 
OPETEPOS, -1], -OV 
TEAEC 

TEAOG, -EOS 
@iAo-oo@in, -15 


PIAd-g1A9ozs, -1), -OV 


XATECD 


peculiar to a particular language and not literally translatable into 
another; IDIOT: an imbecile, a private, common, ignorant person; 
IDIOSYNCRASY [ovv-Kpaots a mingling together], hence, a personal 
distinctive peculiarity or mannerism) 

hidden, secret 

[m.: a variation of the first declension] pilot, steersman 

young, new 

strange, foreign 

[f.] association, company 

whole, entire 

[conj.] that [introducing a subordinate clause in indirect statement, just 
as in English; its use is confined to certain verbs, including A€yoo] 
true country, place of citizenship 

I keep silent 

[m.] goal, aim 

[m.] scorpion 

conscience, perception of right and wrong 

I work together, I cooperate 

their 

I accomplish, I bring to its completion or end 

[n.] end; object, aim 

[f£.] philosophy, i.e., ‘love of wisdom’ 

friend-loving, affectionate 

I have need of, I have a natural yearning after [+ gen.] 


Every man pursues happiness according to his own nature. 


Life is like war— it shows a man to be either brave or a coward. 
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“Let us fight,” he said, “with all spirit, that our children may have true peace.” 
If he had not taught it, how would we have learned to love all other men? 
Choose (pl.) what you wish, for I brought everything that it might be eaten. 
Yet at that very time, I suppose, we were near the rock where the treasure was! 
They will supply your brother food of all sorts, as a gift from the king. 


May I never be turned away from the truth a second time by the voice of fools! 


SO eT OF ee 


Though requesting only what is just, they fail of that for the sake of which the 
king sent them. 


10. Only strong men are able thus to endure what they at heart hate. 
11. We did not see that they were seizing the possessions. 


12. Because they pursue pleasure (use participle), they love sweet things. 


208. IDENTIFY, by stating completely the precise form of the word (e.g., 3 decl. m. dat. 
pl.; pres. mid. ind. 2 sg.); then give the exact meaning of the word in that form. 
(Where there are two words, translate both but identify only the second): 


1. Gtr-eool 26. Tap-TEV 

2. SeloovTat 27. 1do10 

3. Sova 28. apxi 

4. €lpoito 29. ‘va tis 

5.  €trel aTr-Tja 30. un 8BvrjoKot 

6. KElVO TITEPOEV 31. Ave 

7. TWap-eovTt 32. OTteas AauBavnte 
8.  TPEPOLEVT|S 33. AudvTECO! 

9. déppae@ 34. wedA€pev 

10. nd€cov KapTICov 35. GTI-elev 

11. Avoaot 36. ‘Iva aipgouat 
12. éovons 37. ovTE hoav 

13. &yoouev 38. UT) KptvoipEe8a 
14. Coonv 39. couEV 

15. ‘va rTe 40. dOppa trivys 

16. un adikeots 41. hapBavete (!) 
17. Audunv 42. adnbés 

18. dap-els; 43. nde owloiato 
19. Avoucar 44. ws pevyotut 
20. 8avatoio 45. dUoovtes 

21. Stteas wot 46. at-nova; 

22. Aviovtos 47. opPadpoiot 

23. €etvor 48. veto 

24. Kev TitTTEeTE 49. TMTEPdEIS 

25. KeAevoEls 50. updos uynAoito 
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Bye 
D3: 
54. 
55. 
56. 
aT 
a6. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
G3. 
64. 
65. 
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PPOVEES 66. tTap-énv 
oTrevde (!) 67. ‘va Epxntat 
iepc vnc 68. oxXEeTAIA TIPayHATAa 
ogppa poitay 69. eiul 
TIPOMpoVv 70. TTEpdecoa 
aiprjoouat 71. ikavotev 
‘iva yiyvoovTat 72. Aveu 

UNKEl 73. TtAnoia 
HaXEOUNDV 74, €0Ov 
TIEAOUEOVa 75. €OV 

T15e00e 76. Trou goav; 
oppa KeAeUNov_e 77. dus 

aipéeo (!) 78. autd 
SiaddKETO 79. ‘vat 

AUuUEv 80. aAn®8rs 


209. TRANSLATE 


ie 


OUK oUV ylyvaookels Adyous WuxXi|s EOvTAS inTPOV; 

TIOTAHOV VV Aiya ikavoITE TE Kal TH KeUBo1obe HETA Sevdp€eors. 
TroieovTeoot XaAeTTa, TadSE ye Pdi Eivat SoKroEt TA TOTE OUK 
EBeAov Trelpaetv. 

ETAIpOl ENO! Tap-EpXOUEVOI, EUSev ETT: BaAdoon. 

el8e Sikny, ou Binu, voeoiuev Travtes GANGES EV TrEAEOVaI TraTpidos5 
HETPOV, AANVEa Se S0Eav. 

TroAAas Tol C~YATOS VOUOOUS TIPOMPPaV PEPoUCAG, OPO Paiveat 
Belo @iAn. [Tot here is the article, “the”] 

Epyolo EKAOTOLO Tou HEV aipeeu Tuto Se peEco autos. 

Kfipt EoBAG AeENoeTat UTIO TOveoV APETT. 

UN] TOTE ETTOS AloK pov EvvETTEHEV, IVa UT] PalvNat aioxPds Kal AUTOS. 
AEyet AvOpcotrous Adyotot auEIBouEVoUs GABE! Pidous Siddoketv, 
de ouv Tos aANGeinv trevOeo@at. 


END OF FIRST UNIT 
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The Interrogative And Indefinite Pronouns/Adjectives 


210. MEANING 


When it is a pronoun, the interrogative Tis, Ti means “who?, what?” It can also 


modify other nouns as an adjective, just as demonstratives do; in this case it means 
(<4 . 33 
which?, what? 


tis Epxetat; Who is coming? (Pronoun) 
tis AvP EpXETtat; Which/What man is coming? (Adjective) 


T& Tode SHpov xpnotov paivetat civat; 7o whom does this gift seem to be 
useful? (Pronoun) 


TO vytrica T6de SQPOv XPNOTOV paivetar civat; 7o what fool does this 
gift seem to be useful? (Adjective) 


When itisa ronoun, the indefinite Tis, Tl means “someone/an one, somethin / 
y' 
anything.” But as an adjective, it means “some, any, certain.” 


EpXETAl Tis. Someone is coming. (Pronoun) 
Gur|p Tis EpXETaL. A certain man is coming. (Adjective) 
opdel Twa EpxXovta. He sees someone coming. (Pronoun) 


opdel avepa Tiva Epxovta. He sees some man coming. (Adjective) 


211. MORPHOLOGY 


9S 


The forms of the indefinite and interrogative pronouns are spelled alike. They must 
be distinguished by their pitch mark. The interrogative always has a pitch mark and 
has it always on the first syllable. The indefinite is an enclitic and very seldom has a 
pitch mark, and then on the last or second-last syllable. (See the Appendix C for more 
on enclitics.) There is no distinct form for the feminine gender, which shares one 
form with the masculine. 


212. FORMS 


tis, tl who? which? what? 


PUA 


POZA 


M/E 


PI, 
TIVES 
TEGOV 
TEOLOL 
Tivas 


213. NOTES 


a. 


tiva 
TEGV 
TEOLOL 
Tiva 


TIS, Tl some(one), some(thing), certain, 
any(one), any(thing) 


M/E 


TIVES 
TEGOV 
TEOIOL 
TIVas 


N. 


Tl 
TEU 

Too, TEC 
Ti 


TWa 
TEWV 
TEOIOL 
TIWa 


The neuter Ti is often used as an adverb meaning “why?” 


The neuter TI is often used as an adverb meaning “somehow,” “in some 


respect.” 


The indefinite pronoun, when used as an adjective, generally follows the word it 
modifies, and gives it a vague, undefined sense; e.g., AVOPCoTTOS TIS some man 
or other, a certain man (whose name I do not know or will not mention). 


Lesson 31 
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214. THE INDEFINITE RELATIVE PRONOUN/ADJECTIVE AND INDIRECT 


100 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN/ADJECTIVE 


The indefinite relative pronoun is 6s TIs, 1} Tis, O Tl (OTT): whoever, 
whatever. It is generally written as two words in the nominative and accusative, 
both parts being declined (e.g., dv Tiva, as Twas). Sometimes in the 
nominative and accusative, and always in the genitive and dative, the masculine 
and neuter forms are written as one word, only the last part being declined, the 
first part shortening to -0 (e.g., OTEU, OTEOIOI, STIS). 


Sg. 
N. 6s Tis (STIs) 1] TIS 6 Ti (6TTI) 
G. Oteu (STTEU) Oteu(OTTEU) Oteu (SGTTEU) 
D. OTw (STE) OTo (STE) OTow (STE) 
A. év Tiva (STIVa) Tv Twa 6 Ti (OTT) 

Pl. 
N. Ol TIVES at TivEes & Tiva (aooa) 
G. Stoov (STEGV) SToov (STECV) Stoov (STEcv) 
D. OTEOLO(1) OTEOLO(1) OTEOLO(1) 
A. ous Tivas (STIVas) as TIvas & Tiva (aooa) 


Os Tis EpxeTal, Scpov aiproet. Whoever is coming will choose a gift. 
6 Ti aipeeo, aipeeo aiya. Whatever you choose, choose immediately. 


The same forms are also used as indirect interrogative pronouns. As such they 
introduce an indirect question, which is a question quoted within a complex 
sentence (cf. indirect statement). 


They ask who is coming. (They ask, “Who is coming?”) 
aitéouol ds Tis EOXETAL. (aiTEouOLY, “Tis EOXETAaI;”) 


When the main verb introducing an indirect question is in a secondary (i.e., past) 
tense, the verb in the subordinate clause may be put into the optative mood (same 
tense as the “original” question). Or the indicative may be retained: 


They asked who was coming. (They asked, “Who is coming?”) 
AiTEOV Os Tis EPXOITO. (aiTEov, “Tis EOXETAaL;”) 
AITEOV Os Tis EPXETAL. 

Alternatively, the direct interrogative pronoun may be retained: 
aitéouow Tis Epxetat. (They ask who is coming.) 


Other ways to introduce an indirect question will be seen later. 
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215. MEMORIZE 


CGVvEOS, -Ou [m.] wind 

apa, pa [postpositive] therefore, then [not of time!] 
Epdoo, Epfoo, epfa Ido 

eT [adv.] yet, still; 

OUK ETI no longer 

VEKTAP, VEKTAPOS [n.] nectar [the special drink of the gods] 
TreiOco, Treious, TElOm or I persuade, I win over; [in mid.] Iam 


TretrGov, 2 aor. mid. TriG@duNV persuaded by, I am obedient to, I obey [+ dat.] 


216. TRANSLATE 


ee OS a 


eS 
- © 


a’ 
BY ON 


Tis Suvatds EoTI TAVTa EPdELEV; 

Opae TiIva TAPA TOTALOV PoITaovTa. 

TEOLOL TOAEOS SUS MaiveTat ecivan; 

TIPaYUG Ti KaAOV Apa EpdoouEv, Iva S6€av Exaouev. 
Tiva pa TreiceTe Epyov oUTas xaAeTTOV Epdelv; 

ol tives TOde AEyouow aALAapTavouol. 

TI oTreUdeIs; KPOVOS ETI EOTI TOAAGs. 

Os Tis Beots TreiBeTai, SSE copos TréAETALI TSE leds. 
Tavtes Trou Mido Eivev TEOlol, Kai TIVas EXOEV MiAouS. 
Oteu Br) O XPUOdS EOTIV, OOS YE OUK EOTIV. 

aitnouw aooa é8éXels ocoCev. 

O Tals aiteev ol TIVES ETAIPOL TAP-EPXOIATO. 
Bpotos Ekaotos pow TIVe EXEl. 

PQvEEL TOU TIs TOV VTjOV Iepov. 


217. PUT INTO GREEK 


Se Ce Os Se 


eS 
—- © 


— 
~ 


All men are in some respect good and noble. 

The rain was being borne along by some wind or other. 
Never do (pl.) anything that is shameful! 

Some of my companions are no longer able to endure the toil. 
Whom (pl.) did he say to be present? 

With whom (pl.) are you (pl.) fighting, and for the sake of what? 
No one who attempts to persuade all men is wise. 

Why do mortals not drink nectar? 

A certain king once hid his treasure under those rocks. 

Have you (sg.) any friends who are also mine? Which? 

We ask what words he is able to hear. 

We asked what words they said. 
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218. READINGS 


1. Tis dpa dde eotiv, cd kai Gvetos Kai O&Aaooa TreiBovtat; (St. Mark) 

2. oumras Epdoov Ti dia Ndovrv aioxpds EoTtiv, AAAG KEtVOS Ss Bia 
Tdovrv aioxpov Ti Epdet. (Aristotle) 

3. Oi KaAdv, pidov aiei. (Euripides. Keats said, “A thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever.”) 

4. €OTI Tig OUTadS VI]TTIOS, Os VoEEI BEOUS OUK Eivat; (Socrates, quoted by 
Plato) 

5.  ovux ndouat tpogi pbopiis ovde Ndovijot Tovdse Biou: citov Gov 
eBEAoo, 6 EOTI ODUaA XpioToto, Kal trivew E8EAGd aipa avToU, 6 oT 
ayatn a8avatn. (St. Ignatius of Antioch) 

6.  Tluppoov epy undev d1a-pepeiv Cooeiv 1] Ovrjokelv. elpeto Apa Tis: "TH 
ouv ov Ovrjokels;” 6 Sé Epn, "STi oudev Sia-pépet.” (Diogenes Laertius) 


ayatin, -n5 [f.] love 

aia, -aTOS [n.] blood 

dia-pepeiv, Sia-péepet [impersonal] it makes a difference 

egn| (he) said 

onal [conj.] because 

TTuppov Pyrrho of Elis, philosopher, friend of Alexander the Great 
and founder of the Skeptics 

TON, -TIs [f£.] nourishment, food 

@p8opn, -t\s [f.] decay [meaning here this passing world] 


219. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. That beautiful and lofty tree which we all knew and loved is no longer there 
beside the sea. 


2.  Ofall my friends, none is so wise and good and pleasant as my brother. 


3. Only those, then, who always do what is noble and true are happy. 


220. WORD STUDY 


ANEMONE (‘wind-flower’, a beautiful spring flower of the woods); — NECTAR 
(now any delicious drink), NECTARINE (a variety of peach ‘fit for the gods’); — 
ATROPHY (a wasting of part of the body from ‘lack of nourishment). 
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The Forms of the First Personal Pronoun 


221. FORMS of éyco (“I”) and eis (“we”) 


Sg. PA, 
N. Eyco(v) THMEIS (&uUWES) 
G. yeu (EMEIO) TIMEGOV 
D: EMO, LOL THU (aunt) 
A. Ee, HE NMEaS (GUUE) 
Note: 


1. The English personal pronoun shows case, as does Greek; the 
“objective case” of the nominative / and we is me and us. 


2. The unaccented forms above are enclitic (see Appendix C) and are less 
emphatic. 


3. A Greek verb form contains the subject (e.g., patveo J reveal) so the 
nominative personal pronoun appears only where emphasis on the subject is 
intended. For example: 


paives Bnoaupov. 

T reveal the treasure. 

Ey paives Bnoaupov. 
T reveal the treasure. 


4. The genitive of the first- or second-person personal pronouns may be 
used to show possession. Thus the sentence 


PIAEod KAOLYVNTOV LEU. 
I love my brother. 

means the same thing as 
PIAECd EUOV KACLYUNTOV. 


which uses the possessive adjective rather than the genitive of the personal 
pronoun. (See Sections 79, 149, and 165 on the possessive adjectives.) 


222. MEMORIZE 


G&AAos, -n, -O other, another, else 

BovAouat, BouAnooual, I desire, I prefer 
BouAounv 

yAukus, -Ela, -U sweet, delightful 


évOev [adv.] from there; then [of time] 
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Uloyoo, uiEoo, uiga I mix (something, in acc.) with (something, in dat.), 
I mingle with 

Motioa, -ns5 [f.] Muse [a goddess of poetry and art] 

dap, Udatos [n.] water 

PPTV, PPEVOS [f.] mind, spirit 


223. TRANSLATE 


Ti Hot BovAEat yiyveoban; 

"olde clot weu Traides," A€yev EKEIVOs. 

KEAEVEL HE IKAVEHEV, OPEA EOL KPUGOV TIAP-EXN. 

Beol HEV VEKTaP Trivouoly, THEIS SE VScop— 1] GAAO Th. 
TIHECOV ATTAVTOV KEIVOS AiEl TIPGTOS KpivEeTat. 

Eis TOTANOV EpxEoUE, Kal EvOev MEpETE Ol USaTOS HETPOV. 
Uioyoro8e NUIv cos gidotot PiAot. 

eyo 814) Movodoov yAukein HSouat Poovey. 


OR SN OE ee oS 


THES OUV TEMWeEL IPOS AvaKkTa. 
G&uues Apa BouAdue8a Tdde, oUdSE Ti GAO. 


eS 
—- © 


Ode MiAos EOTI HOl, Os TIS ENO! TreiBeTaL. 


— 
aa 


TAVTES aiTEOUOI & TIva Eyoo BoUAoUal HavOdaveiv. 


224. PUT INTO GREEK 


He seems to me a brave and strong fellow. 

They would have brought us food, had they known our need. 
Which of us will learn all this first? I? 

The Muses teach us many beautiful things. 

He is my true friend; who else, indeed, is so good to me? 

Mix (sg.) everything with water, then bring it to me (use TPs). 
We, at least, prefer to die like brave men, not flee as cowards. 


He saw us pursuing his brother among the trees. 


SO Oe Oy aS ee So 


I know that man —he once fought near me in the war. 


— 
= 


Truth is dear to me, and food for my mind. 


225. READINGS 
1. ov Tote Udcnp Kai TUE WIEovTal, OUdSE TroTEe NHEIS PiAot yevnoduEsa. 
(Theognis) 
Ur] Hot yltyvorto Ta BovAoua, GAAG TH HOt OUU-PepEl. (Menander) 
3.  avTi Toveov TraaxAgouow Uv Tavta ayaba Geoi. (Epicharmus) 


4. Kal €yoo vextap xuTOV, Movodav Sapov, avdpecot Pidols TELCO, 
yAukuv KapTrov ppevds. (Pindar) 
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5. UT) HE EtTeol HEV MAE, voov dE Excov Kal Ppevas GAAas, El ye WE MIAEEIs 
Kal GAnOEa ExEls Voov. (Theognis) 

6. Coded ouK ETI Eyan, Cadet Se Ev Euol Xpiotds. (St. Paul) 

7.  €lg OITOS, EV OCG Eivev GupEs TOAAOL. TavtTes yap E€ Evds oiToLo 
eoB8iouev. (St. Paul) 


avtti [prep. + gen.] for, in place of, over against 
TrooAgoo I sell, I exchange 

OUU-QEPOD I am of benefit to, I am good for 

XUTOS, -T], -OV out-poured 


226. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Certain of the gods drink only nectar; nor do they desire anything else, so 
delightful does it seem. 


2. | What, then, shall lead me away from justice? Shall war? or death? or toil? or 
pleasure? Nothing! 


3. Of which Muse is your delightful voice the gift? 


227. WORD STUDY 


ALLERGIC (Epyov, ‘other-working’, in a condition of heightened susceptibility to a 
certain infection, a second exposure to which ‘reacts otherwise’ than the first, which 
was harmless, the second being violent), ALLEGORY (a@yopevn I speak; an 
elaborate literary simile ‘speaking’ of one truth by telling of some ‘other’ similar to it, 
which is an illustrative parallel; e.g., Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene); — GLUCOSE (a sweet sugar-compound), GLYCERINE, 
NITROGLYCERINE; — MUSIC (‘the Muses’ art’), MUSICAL, MUSICIAN; 
MUSEUM (a temple of the Muses, i.e., of the arts); — HYDROGEN (a ‘water- 
born, water-producing’ element), HYDRANT (a water valve), HYDRAULIC 
(avuAds pipe; moving by the force of water-pressure in pipes, e.g., hydraulic brakes), 
HYDROPLANE (an airplane which can operate from the water); — FRENETIC, 
or FRANTIC (suffering from excessive mental agitation), FRENZY (violent fury, 
mental delirium; literally, ‘inflammation of the brain’); — ANTI- (a prefix to many 
words, meaning ‘opposed to, against’; e.g., ANTI-AIRCRAFT, ANTI-CHRIST, 
ANTI-CLIMAX, ANTI-SOCIAL), ANTIDOTE (86tn f. adj., ‘given’; a medicine 
given to counteract a poison or other harmful substance), ANTISEPTIC (ontrtikds 
making rotten, corrupting; an acid, etc., acting against or preventing the corruptive 
effect of germ-laden matter), ANTITOXIN (tTo€ikds poison; a substance formed in 
the living tissues of an animal to neutralize the poisonous effect of the germs whose 
activity produced the antitoxin itself); — MONOPOLY (‘only selling’, the exclusive 
control of a product or service so that there is no price-competition). 
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The Forms of the Second Personal Pronoun 


228. FORMS of ov (“yow”) and wyeis (“you all”) 


Sg. Pi, 
N. ou ULES 
G. oct (GEtO) UMECOV 
D. oot (To1) UU 
A. OE ULEAS 


229. MEMORIZE 


Séxouan, SeGouan, SeEauNv _[ receive, I accept 


EUPIOKGd, EUPTIOW, EUPOV I find, I discover 

EUpUS, -Ela, -U wide, broad 

Aads, -ov [m.] people [a nation]; followers 

0d6s, -oU [f.] way, road; journey 

oivos, -ou [m.] wine 

TIOVEV [interr. adv.] from what source? whence? 


230. TRANSLATE 


ov TOL TEIOOUAL, ETTEL KAKOV EOTI O KEAEUEIS. 

OEIO EOTI TOdeE SGpPov, 1) GAAOu Teu; 

Epxoiobe: SeEduEOa yap uuEas cos PiAous. 

TIHEIS HEV Ketvov BouAduE8a TrpdTov eivar UuEis Se Tiva; 
TAVTA col Ayaba Trap-exeEl Eds. 

KaAov Ti Epdetv, Kai oeu S0€a Weta Tr&ow aeEjoeta. 
viv S€ Tis Unecov USaTi TOv oivov Uioyol, {va TrivooHEV. 
ou dé Tivas ool aipgeat ETAIPOUS; 


Ne Oe SN a eS 


paivetat Trou UUIv pnidiov EuvEval EUpiOKElV OSOv OUTS EUPEIAv. 


— 
= 


Trobev o€ ikaveuev AEE; 


231. PUT INTO GREEK 
1. How shall we find you (pl.)? 


2. Weare your (sg.) friends; do whatever you wish here. 


3. I shall show you (pl.) the road leading towards the sea. 
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Bring (sg.) me that rock, and I will call you strong! 

Why does he seem to you (sg.) so wise? 

Which of you drank that wine? 

You (pl.) are my companions; let us fight that we may save our fatherland. 
I know the king is pleased with you(sg.) as with a true friend. 

Who sends you (pl.) to me? From where? 

You (pl.) bring the food, but you (sg.) the water. 


232. READINGS 


i 


ayatinoets TANGIov oeu cos O& AUTOV. (St. Matthew. An instance of the 
‘future of command’, as in “thou shalt...,” “you shall...”) 

TO8ev TrOAELOI Kai OPEV WaXaI EV ULV; OUK EvOev, Ek NSovacv 
UMEGOV TTOAEMEQUOGOOV EV ULV; ETT-OULEETE KO OUK EXETE, UAKEOBE 
ouv Kal TOAgeuEeTE. (St. James) 

Kal ov TéeKvov. (The dying Caesar to Brutus, according to Suetonius) 
TAVTGoV INnTPOS KAKGV XPOVOS EOTIV’ KEIVOS Kal OE VUV idoEeTal. 
(Menander) 


ayatrac I love 

eTrl-GUNEG I set my heart upon something, I covet 
idouat, idoouat I cure, I heal 

Haxn, -n5 [f.] battle, conflict 

TTOAENECO I wage war 

TEKVOV, -OU [n.] child, son 


233. WRITE IN GREEK 


die 


2s 


I, at least, shall not obey, because it does not seem to me just or noble. [“or” 
here, after a negative, = “nor”]. 
From what source will we receive food and wine and water for the king and his 


people? 


234. WORD STUDY 


LAITY (‘the people’, as distinguished from the clergy, or from members of a 
profession), LAYMAN, LAY (of the laity; non-professional); — ELECTRODE (a 
‘road for electrons or electricity’, one of the poles of a battery or dynamo), ANODE 
(ava up; the positive electrode, providing the entry or 'way up’ for the current into 
something), CATHODE (ka0’, from kata, the negative pole, the exit or ‘way 
down’ for the current). 
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The Forms of the Third Personal Pronoun. The Future of citi 


235. NOTE 


a. The nominative case of the third personal pronoun (he, she, it and they) is 
generally unexpressed, being contained in the verb ending. When it is expressed 
for the purpose of emphasis or contrast, 0, 1], TO or (€)KEIVOS, -n, -O are used. 
(See Lessons 14, 15.) 


b. Generally, whenever one of the third personal pronoun forms listed in section 
236 has a pitch mark (as the forms in parentheses below), it is reflexive in sense. 
Thus, A€yet €Ov Traida Spoiov of EuEV. He says his son is like him(self). 
Sometimes AUTOS, -1), -O is added, in the same case as the pronoun. 


236. FORMS 
Sg. rg) 
N. — — 
G. EO (Eo) OMEcoV (GME) 
D oi (oi) ogi(v), opiot (o@iot) 
A E, uly (€) ogeas (opéas) 


237. FUTURE OF eit 


IND. 

Sg. Py 
Ist pers. go(o)oual £0(o0)duE8a 
2nd pers.  EO(O)Ea €o(o)eobe 
3rd pers. Eo(o)etat /Eotat €o(o)ovTat 
PIC, INE 
m. f.. n. 
EOOUEVOS, -T], -OV g~oco0at 


238. MEMORIZE 
yovu, youvatos [n.] knee 


ElO-EPXOUAL, Elo-EAEVOOLal, Eio-EABov I enter 


EVTOAN, -TIS [f.] command, order 
Cntéo, Cyto, Cytnoa I seek, I search after 
TUAN, -nNS [f.] gate, entrance 
ulds, -oU or UlEOS [m.] son 
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239. TRANSLATE 


Se) GOs ON esa 


— 
= 


Eis oMecov Buijokev, ETEpor dé ETI PeVouol. 

oudeis €oTt OvnTddv, ovdE Hv TroTe OUSE EoETaI, Ss TAVTA ytyVODOKEL. 
KEAEVE OPEAS IPOS E AYEMEVAL KAOLYVNTOV OMECoV. 

EUPTIOELS Ulv Kal EO UloUs UTTO SevdpEolol EoSiovtas. 

Travtas BovAovtat opiot treibeoban. 

AiTEe OMeas Elo-EpxXeoGal, oi SE OUK EBEAOV. 

CnTEaoUEV Uv, Opa E OcdCooHEV. 

Gavaktos tretBeo8e EvTOAT OI, Kal UNEaS MiArjoet Kal Eis cipnvny GEE. 
TIVES OMEcoV viol CEU Eioiv; 

Trovrpolo vi€es Tovnpovs Cntnoouolw Etaipous, Kai oMiv ToovTat. 


240. PUT INTO GREEK 


Be a Sh ae 


— 
= 


They said he seemed to them to be a man of noble mind. 

I shall be to him a true friend, as he also will be to me. 

They fell at (eis) his knees and requested gifts. 

Hasten! (sg.) and you will be able to save her and her sons. 

Who of us does not love himself? 

Death will be for them the gate of glory, for they did noble deeds. 
We tried to hide the children, so that no one might find them. 
The river was not wide, yet its length was great (TOAAOv). 

She has a noble mind, but they seize everything for themselves. 


I shall eagerly receive them as companions. 


241. READINGS 


ile 


oude ETI WIV Trades TIPOS yoUuvaocl TatmaCouctwy (Homer, of a dead 
warrior) 

Elo-EpXEoVE Sia oTEwis TUANS: OTEIvT) SE UAT Kai 0805 1 Gye Eis 
Biov, kai OAtyot ciolv of Uv Eupiokouow. (St. Matthew) 

TIHEIS YAP vNos Veo CwovTds eivev, cos A€yel Beds: "Ev-o1KkT}O EV 
Oly, Kai EOoUat OMEcov Beds, Kal AUTO! EoovTai HEU Adds." 

(St. Paul) 

El MIAEeTE ENE, EVTOAAS EUAS PUAGOOETE. Os Tis ExEL EVTOAAS EAS Kal 
PUAGOOEL, KEIVOS EOTIV Os MIAEEl HE, KAI Eyoo PIAT|OW Uv Kal Pavew ol 
EuE aUTOV. (St. John) 

KAKOIS OUIAEGOV AUTOS Ek-Br}GEGI KAKOS, COPotot SE 

Gopdés. (Menander) 


ek-Baiveo, €k-Brjoouat =I come out, I turn out 


EV-OIKEGO, EV-OIKT]OWD I dwell in 
OuIAECo I associate (with) [+ dat.] 
Tram maCco I call someone “papa,” “father” 
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OTEIVOS, -1], -OV narrow 
puAdooo I observe, I keep (literally, I stand guard over) 


242. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Which of you is able to discover the road leading through the trees to the river? 
2. If he had known you (sg.) were present, he would no doubt have spoken to you 
personally. [“personally” = “himself”] 


3. She was searching after her son among all our companions’ children. 


243. WORD STUDY 


POLYGON (‘many-angled,’ from yoovin ‘joint or ‘angle’, a word derived from 
yovu. Hence also PENTAGON, HEXAGON, OCTAGON, etc., the prefix being 
the Greek number for 5, 6, 8, etc.); — PYLON (in architecture, a massive doorway to 
a temple or other building flanked by a pyramidal tower; in aviation, a tower serving 
as turning-point in the racecourse); — PAPACY, POPE (office and name of the 
‘Holy Father’); — STENOGRAPHER (‘narrow-writer’, i.e., one who uses 
shorthand). 
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The First Aorist System Indicative and Subjunctive Active. 
Present General and Future More Vivid Conditions 


244. TYPES OF AORIST 


From the map of the verb (Lesson 16) you have noticed that there are three different 
aorist systems in the active voice. Almost every verb has only one of these systems. 
Look at the third principal part. If it ends in -q, it is first (1st) aorist. If it ends in - 
OV, it is second (2nd) aorist. If it ends in a long vowel plus v (e.g., Briv, yudov, 
dvv), it is third (3rd) aorist. 


245. NOTE 


1. The characteristic vowel of the first aorist indicative is a. To form the first aorist 
indicative active, remove the -a ending from the third Principal Part (Sections 
83-84) to find the aorist tense stem. Add the first aorist indicative endings 
(below) to this stem. 


2. The subjunctive endings of all tense-systems, including the aorist, are alike (cp. 
Section 156a). To form the first aorist subjunctive active, use the aorist stem as 
described above, and add the subjunctive endings. 

3. For the meaning of the aorist tense in the indicative, refer to Section 84a. For 
the subjunctive, see Section 84b and Section 247, below. 


246. ENDINGS 


Ist AOR. IND. 

Sg. fe Sg. V1 
Ist pers. -a -QUEV Atioa I loosed AvoauEev we loosed 
2nd pers. = -as -ATE Atoas  youloosed Avoate you loosed 
3rd pers. -e(v) = -av Atoe(v) he loosed Atoav they loosed 


Ist AOR. SUBJ. 


Sg. Pi. Sg. PL 
Ist pers. -0O -COUEV Avoo AUOGOUEV 
2nd pers. -115 -TTE Avons AvOonTE 
3rd pers. -T] -wol(v) Avon Avowoi(v) 


247. FURTHER USES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE 
a. Future More Vivid Condition 


When a probable future supposition forms the basis for a conclusion (apodosis, 
cp. Section 91) in the future indicative or an imperative, the verb of the 
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supposition (the protasis, cp. Section 91) is put into the subjunctive. This 
subjunctive may be introduced by Gv or ke(v). The supposition itself may be 
introduced by ei or rv (zf); OTE, Etrel, or ETTV (when); or forms of the 
indefinite relative O65 Tis (whoever). Thus: 


(1). Oavatov dé Eyco S€Eouan, Ste av Sr Zevs EHEAQ Treutreiv dE 
abavatot Beoi GAAO1. But I shall accept death (conclusion) whenever 
Zeus and the other deathless gods wish to send it. [supposition: the gods will 
probably wish to send death] 


(2). el Kev TET OF, EpXeU TIPOMpPoov. [fhe sends you [supposition: it is 
likely he will send you], go willingly! [conclusion] 


(3). of Ties €k TOUSE kapTro EoBicooiv, aiya Bavéovtat. Whoever 
eat(s) of this fruit |supposition: people will likely eat the fruit] will quickly 


die. [conclusion] 
Present General Condition 


When the protasis implies repeated occurrence in the present, the subjunctive is 
used to express the supposition; the verb in the conclusion (apodosis) is in the 
present indicative. The subjunctive sometimes has &v or ke(v). The protasis 
may be introduced by «i or Tv (cf); OTe, Etrel, or ETIT|V (when); or forms of the 
relative or indefinite relative 65/65 TIs (who, whoever).Thus: 


ote av BovAntat, Ett BaAaooay Epxetat. Whenever he wishes 
[supposition: he often or repeatedly wishes], he goes to the sea. [conclusion] 


Hence, these two constructions differ in their main verb, the apodosis or 
conclusion; but both put the verb of the protasis in the subjunctive. The 
subjunctive is the mood of supposition, likelihood, and exhortation, not of 
plain fact. 


Whether the subjunctive in the protasis is present or aorist depends, according 
to the regular rule (Section 84b), on the aspect, or kind of action implied. 
Present subjunctive is used if the verb’s action is thought of as continuing; aorist 
subjunctive is used if the action is thought of as simply occurring, without 
attention to whether or not it is continuous or completed. 


The negative of both conditions is uN in the protasis, but ov in the apodosis, 
just as in the contrary-to-fact conditions introduced earlier (cp. Section 91b). 


248. MEMORIZE 
“ATrOAAoov, ‘ATrOAAGVvOS 


duc or 5U0 


eTIN|V 
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[m.] Apollo [the god] 
[indecl.] two 
contraction of €Trel &v 
contraction of ei &v 


[adv.] very, quite, greatly 
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Wa 


OTE [adv.] when, whenever 


TEUXOO, TEVEGD, TEVEG, I build; I make ready. [In pf. pass. often = I am] 
pf. mid.: TéeTuyuat 


249. TRANSLATE 


KEAEUOE OMEAS TIPOS E IKAVELEDV. 

El Kev Ek Tolo SevdpeEoio TritttH, Saveetai. 

vnov Tapa BaAdoon TetEav BEd. 

OTE TASES KAPTIOUS TIvas Opal, BovUAOVTai opens EoUiet. 
Cntnoauev os, ov Sé SuvaToi Mev evpioxeiv. 

TW HE aiTHoNS TUlou LEV pECeEIv, HECo, OU SE TGV. 

OUK AV PPOVTIOATE Lv OUTS Eival KaKOv, ci UT] TOBE EpEev. 
SU TEUTIOIS ETAIpOUS, Iva UNdev SeiocoueEv. 


Ce TO SE ee 


ETIT}V TOV AiPov TpEyNte, Bnoaupdv Trou evproETeE. 
Tovde oivov WdaTt WiGcouev’ UdAG yap yAuKUs TEAETAL. 


eS 
—- © 


Os Tig TEWTMNTaLI Eis EUT]V TATPIda, KElVOS MPIATIOETAL UTIO TaVTooV. 


— 
a 


& Tiva TeVEN, TEVXEL TIPOMPPoov. 


250. PUT INTO GREEK 


(Note: from this lesson on, translate mere past statements by the aorist, using the 
imperfect to express action continued or repeated in the past. This will aid clarity 
and uniformity. When later you meet again in the text of Homer imperfects with 
non-continuous force, you will recognize the fact from context or from the word’s 
meaning.) 

Whoever does that is evil. 

When he teaches us anything, we learn! 

If they send the strangers to the king, he will kill them. 

We always hasten to the gate if we see anyone entering. 

When the gods loose rain from heaven, the rivers increase. 

If she had sought her son here, she would have saved him quickly. 

When we know all these things, we shall be very happy. 

Whatever evil they request, say (sg.) that you will not do (it). 


een A SR SY Pe 


If you (sg.) send me into the war, I shall fear greatly. 


— 
= 


Whenever you (sg.) are with me, I am happy. 


251. READINGS 


1. 05 Ex Viov Beot Exet Coot: Os UT) ExT ViOV Beot Coorv ouK ExEL. 
(St. John) 

2. Tous &Ueo “AtroAAoov Troinose, AokAntiov dé TlAatdva, Tov yEv va 
wuXTY, Tov dé Iva oda ooo. (Anonymous inscription) 
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3. pwara yap ExOpds YO! KEtvos Os ETEPOV LEV KEUOT Ev MpECI, GAAO SE 
Aéyn. (Achilles, in Homer) 

4. oivov Tot TOAAOv Trivelv KaKdov: Tv dé Tis Trivl E COMads, OU KAKOS 
GAAG ayabds. (Theognis) 

5. Os yap kev e6eAQ oooCelv wuxXTV Eo aUTOU, ATI-oAEoEI UV’ Os BE ATI- 
okEoy WuxXTV ElveKa ELEIO, EUPTIOE! Ulv. (St. Matthew) 

6. ote &v TI YEAANS COV TIANCIOV KAK-NYOPEELV, TIPGOTOV CEV AUTOU ETI- 
OKETTITEO KaKG. (Menander) 


“AokAntids, -o0 Asclepius [a minor god, inventor of medical arts] 
ET-OKETTTOUGL I pass in review, I examine 

EXOPOs, -1), -OV hateful to 

KAT-TNYOPEC I criticize, I say evil against 

TIA tov, -ddvos5 Plato [the philosopher] 

oopas [adv.] wisely, sensibly 


252. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. [shall bring them half of all the fruit from our trees; for I love them as very 
friendly [use piAos, -n, -ov] neighbors. 


None of them was able to find the treasure, yet two were very near it twice. 


3. Send (sg.) her these two gifts from (use TAP) me, and request her to receive 
my brother kindly. [Put “receive” last] 


253. WORD STUDY 
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HENDIADYS (év 81a Vos, a literary figure of speech in which one idea is expressed 
through two related words, e.g., ‘with might and main’, = ‘with all one’s strength’, or 
Vergil’s ‘they drank from cups and gold’, i.e., from golden cups); — PENTATEUCH 
(tetXOs book [originally, a case built to hold written pages, thence coming to mean 
the book itself], ‘the five books’ ascribed to Moses and forming a unit at the beginning 
of the Bible, e.g., Genesis, Exodus, etc.). 


Lesson 36 


The First Aorist Optative, Imperative, Infinitive, and Participle Active 


254. ENDINGS 


Ist AOR. OPT. 
Sg. PI. Sg. a 
Ist pers. -OlWl = - LIEV Avoaiul IXWroreatetay 
2nd pers. -ElAS = - CITE AUOELAS AUOGITE 
3rd pers. -ele(v) _-Elav Avoete(v)  AvoElav 
Ist AOR. IMPT. 
2nd. pers. -OV -ATE Atoov AVOaTE loose! loose! 
lst AOR. INE 
-al Atvoat to loose 
Ist AOR. PTC. 
m. f. n. nom. m. f. n. nom. 
-as, -aoa, -av Avoas, AUoaoa, AtUoav 
255. NOTE 
In the optative the iota diphthong is characteristic (see Section 156c). 
2. Review the force of the aorist tense in these moods (Section 84). The aorist 


participle generally represents a point of time prior to that of the main verb, just 
as other tenses of the participle represent points of time relative to the tense of 
the main verb. Review Section 199. 


8vijOKov TTOAIW OMOaVTES. 


They died after saving the city. 


opac O8noaupov dia€acav. 
I see that she pursued the treasure. 


3. For the declension of the first aorist participle, see Lesson 29. 


256. MEMORIZE 


BouAetiaa, BouAevou, BouAeuoa 


BouAn, -fs 
YAHEO, YAED, YaUNOG or ya 
BEuts, BELLO TOS 


I plan, I consider whether to or how to [+ inf., 


or Oras and purpose construction] 


[f.] plan, advice, will 


I marry 


[f.] a right, custom; 8€uts E€oTt it is right, lawful 
[+ acc. and inf.] 
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AavOdvao, Arjou, Adbov I elude, I escape someone’s notice, I deceive; 


TTG) 


[in mid.] I am forgetful of 


[adv., + negative] never yet, in no way, not at all 


257. TRANSLATE 


SOP Oe Os a a oN 


— 
= 


Ne 


UNd€év Tred AITNOELAS AITO EWEIO TrovNpov. 

TIdds TIS YAUN|OAS UAkap EOTAL, Nv UT] TOAAG av-ExNTal TPOMpPoov; 
Tijot ovdentia Maivetat 0565, CntHOGoTOI Tree Sia KPOvou TTOAAOU. 
Beuts EOTI KaKOV TI Gvdpa Troijoavta Kai kaka dSéxeo8an; 
adikijoat WEV aioxpov, UdAa dé aioxpov Gdikéelv. 

ei olvos yAuKUS TIEAETO, OUK Av Tov HIEa ouv UdaTt. 

OXETAIG EPya UT] TroTe pEEov. 

tous BovAeto AavOaveuev, iva un € aTOAEoEIAav. 

OTTEVOG IKAVEHEV, OPPA VEGAS CWOAIL. 

yaunoaot ToAAG Trou EooeTal Kal XaAETTIO Kal Ndéa. 

intpolo avdpa Ek vovowv AUOavTOS aeEeTat S0Ea. 


258. PUT INTO GREEK 


SOOO GN aR ech 


— 
= 


Whenever you (pl.) plan to do something fine, do it! 

Having mingled its water with the sea, the river perishes. 

He said they persuaded him to send them the gold. 

We feared (aor.) that you (sg.) would destroy us. 

It was being built thus, so that no one might loose the wine into the ground. 
It was the advice of the man who sent us. (use ptc., not rel. pron.) 

Whatever you (sg.) build, make it strong and beautiful. 

They were being led by force, so that the king might judge them. 

May you (pl.) never in any way do evil! 


To separate good from bad is a virtue of our mind. 


259. READINGS 
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1, 


ol ye AUTE@) KaKG TeVKXEI AvTIP GAA KaKa TeUXCoV, KaKT) 5E BouAT] 
BouAevoavTt UaAtota Kakr. (Hesiod) 

Tas Adyos, El Kev ATI-T] EOya, vryTTIOs Paivetat. (Demosthenes) 
oudels Tro Eeivov atratnoas abavatous AavOdvet. (Theognis) 
OuUK EoTt OvnToIOW TrPds BEOUS TroAEUTOaI OUdSevi Tdde GEIS EOTIV. 
(Theognis) 

"oukK EOTL YAUT|OAS Os Tis OV XEIUaCET AI,” AEyouot TravTEs, Kal 
Yaueouow ylyva@okovtes. (Greek Anthology) 

ZaKpatns En ToAAOUs AvEpcotrous Cael iva EoBicaciv: AUTOS dE 
gobte iva Cao. 
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atTatao, aATatHOuw, aTatHoa I deceive 


eqn [3rd. pers. sg. impf. of put] (he) said 
uadAloTa [adv.] especially 

OUK EOTI [+ inf] it is not possible (to do something); 
OUK EOTL.... OS TIS there is no one who; nobody 

TTOAELEGO, TTOAELTIOW), TOAEUNOa I wage war 

ZOKPATNS Socrates, the philosopher 

XEIUaCOUaL I am storm-tossed 


260. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. In the beginning, God made the heavens and the earth and the light of the sun, 
and separated the waters into seas. And He said, “Let us make man similar to 
Ourselves, and king of all things which are seen.” 


2. To whom (pl.) did you (sg.) show the gold that my brother sent you? 


261. WORD STUDY 


BIGAMY (with Latin 7s, = ‘twice-married’, the practice of marrying again while still 
married to another living person), BIGAMIST (one guilty of bigamy), MONOGAMY 
(‘single-marriage’), POLYGAMY (simultaneous ‘marriage with many’ persons); — 
LETHARGY (E€pyov, ‘causing to forget work’, a state of powerless inactivity, stupor, 
apathy), LETHARGIC (like one affected by lethargy; drowsy, hard to rouse to 
activity); — GENEALOGY (the account of one’s race, lineage, offspring, a ‘family 
tree’ listing descendants and relatives within several generations), HOMOGENEOUS 
(similarity throughout the whole, as ‘a homogeneous group’); — CINEMA (‘moving 
pictures’). 
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Lesson 47 


The First Aorist Indicative and Subjunctive Middle 


262. ENDINGS 
Ist AOR. MIDDLE IND. 


Sg. Pe Sg. FA, 
Ist pers. -aunv -ayEeda Avodunv Avodueba 
2nd pers.  -ao -aob_e AUoao AUoaob_e 
3rd pers. -ATO -AVTO AUOaTo AUOaVvTo 


1st. AOR. MIDDLE SUBJ. 


Sg. PL Sg. PL. 
Ist pers. -COUAL -coueda AVODUAL AvocuUcda 
2nd pers. -TNaL -no0e Avonat Avonobe 
3rd pers. = -T|ITAL -COVTAaL AvonTar AUOwVTAal 


Note: 
Remember that in the aorist system, middle endings do not also have 
passive force; there are special aorist passive endings (Lessons 51-52). Thus, 
the indicative forms above would mean: I loosed for myself, You loosed for 
yourself, He loosed for himself, etc. 


263. MEMORIZE 
BaotAein, -n5 [f.] kingdom 


edo, EA, EXOa I leave (alone); permit, allow (to do or 
be something) [+ inf] 


TAOXG), Tel|ooual, TaBov I suffer, I experience 
TTOVEOUAI, TOVIOOUAL, TOVNOaUNV I labor, I toil at, I am busy about 


XApls, XAPITOS, acc. sg. XAPIV [f.] grace; beauty, charm 


264. TRANSLATE 

oAtya aitnodunv: Lotvov oltov, iva Cao. 

KQOLyVNTOV OEU TrEUWoouEOa WaAa yap Gods EOTIV. 
TroAAoUs vorjoavtTes EPXOHEVOUS, THEYaEOa Kal PevyOuED. 
Tv TEayHATA Trovrjoaobe XPTNOTA, KpaTepT) av rev Baotdein. 
“ATroAAGov OXETAIOIOL OMPECOV TIPAYUAO! OU Tred TOaTo. 
XPNMaTa TrOAAG ouK €€els, Ei UT] KE Trovrjonat. 


ob Oe IR eS 


OTL UAXEOVTO aos Avdpes ayaGoi, Tatpida cacavTo. 
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10. 
11. 
TZ. 


Lesson 37 


OTe aioxpdov Ti PEEcovtat Bpotoi, Teicovtat tives. 


Travtoias BouAevoaobe BouAds, Tas Eycov OUK EdOw AvakTa 
Aavbaveiv. 


ETIT]V THEYNTAL TIPGTOS, THETIOVTAL Kal ETEPOL TAVTES. 
dE EOTI PoovT] Pidou Traldas ikaveuEev KEAEVOVTOS. 
Traiot WavOavouoi oTrevdel XPOvOS. 


265. PUT INTO GREEK 


Se OO Oy SS 


— 
= 


When he kept asking, “Who are you (pl.)?” what did you reply? 

We prepared ourselves much food, that we might all eat. 

All of them fought with much glory. 

Whatever custom requests of us, let us do it willingly. 

I was pleased with the charm of your (sg.) voice. 

I shall lead my brother to you (pl.), that you may receive him as a companion. 
Who taught you (sg.) that? Or did you teach yourself? 

Let us build ourselves a temple to the Muses by the sea. 

If you (sg.) accept my advice, you will save the whole kingdom. 


He reared his two sons into men of many virtues. 


266. READINGS 


Ty 


KaAEOaS TIPOS E AUTOV Traldas, Epy ‘Inoots, "EdeTe Traidas POS HE 
Epxeobal, Kal UT) KwWAVOaTE Opeas. Toicav yap EoT! BaolAein Beov. kai 
AEyoo ULV, Os av UT SEEQTat Baoireinu Geot cog Trails, ov Trote eis Iv 
eio-eAevoetat.” (St. Luke) 

xapiti Geot cit S eit. Kai xapis Got eis EuE OV KeEver) Mev. TOAAG 
TTOVOGUNV: OUK Eyoo 5é, GAAG xapis Beoto ouv Euoi. (St. Paul. eis EE 
= “given me” or “toward me”) 

OUK EoTIv odes Os TIS OUX CI AUTE Midos. (Menander) 

TrHVvdeE EVTOATW EXOUEV AITO DEOU, Iva ds Tis MPiAeel Bedv, MiAEQ Kai EOV 
Kaolyvntov. (St. John) 

GvOpaotros UT] PlAgaov EOV KACLyVNTOV TOV Opael, BeOv TOV OUX CPael 
rads piArjoet; (Phocylides) 


"Inoots, -ot Jesus 

KOAEoo, KaAEgo, KaAECOa I call 

KEVEOS, -T], -OV empty; fruitless 
KooAieo, KwoAUOu, KwaAUoa I forbid, I prevent 
TOLOS, -1, -Ov of such a kind, such 


267. WRITE IN GREEK 


I 


Having planned what they wished to do (aor.), they hastened to the river and 
hid themselves (impf.) among the trees. 
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2. Leave (pl., aor.) all your possessions, and flee (pres.)! May the cruel king not 
destroy us too! 


3. We built the gate so high and strong, that no one might even try to enter and 
seize our gold. 


268. WORD STUDY 
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PSYCHOPATHIC (‘suffering in the soul’ from mental disease; in an overwrought 
and upset state of mind), TELEPATHY (‘suffering or experiencing at a distance’, the 
supposed psychic phenomenon of direct communication of thought to another mind 
far away without any external expression through words, etc.; usually termed ‘mental 
telepathy’), PATHOS (the quality of an event or artistic representation which causes 
one to experience a ‘suffering’, i.e., a feeling or an emotion, of pity, compassion, or 
sadness), PATHETIC (arousing pathos; sad, pitiable), APATHETIC (unfeeling, 
emotionless, unmoved by stirring events), APATHY (the state of being insensible, 
indifferent, experiencing no emotion); — CLETUS (“called,” “chosen out”), 
PARACLETE one ‘called alongside’ as a helper or official protector, a special name or 
title of the Holy Spirit as Divine Intercessor or comforter of the soul), ECCLESIA 
(the people’s legislative assembly in ancient Greek cities, composed of citizens ‘called 
out to vote on some law; a church, the assembly of the faithful ‘called out or chosen’ 
by God into His special religious society), ECCLESIASTIC (a churchman, a member 
of the clergy or hierarchy), ECCLESIASTICAL (pertaining to the Church, as 


‘ecclesiastical ceremonies’). 


Lesson 38 


The First Aorist Optative, Imperative, Infinitive, Participle Middle. 


The Impersonal Verb x7}. 
269. ENDINGS 

Ist AOR. MIDDLE OPT. 

Sg. PL Sg. PE 
Ist pers. -QIunv -aiwEeda Avoaipny Avoaitteba 
2nd pers. -alo -a1o8_e AUoalo Avoaiobe 
3rd pers. = -aITO -AlaTO AUOaITO Avoalato 
Ist AOR. MIDDLE IMPT. 

Se. Pi, Sg. Pi, 
2nd pers.  -at -ao8e AVoat loose for yourself! AVOaoBE loose for yourselves! 
Ist AOR. MIDDLE INE 
-aobat AUoaobat to loose for oneself 


Ist AOR, MIDDLE PTC. 


m. f. n. nom m. f. n. nom. 


-QUEVOS, -N, -OV AUOGHEVOS, -1, -OV 


270. THE IMPERSONAL VERB xpr} 


The “verb” xen, translated it is necessary, is actually an indeclinable noun, with an 
understood €oti. XPT) is thus a 3rd person singular verb, but it has no definite subject. 
Instead, an infinitive stands as its subject; the infinitive, if it has a subject, has an 
accusative subject. Because xer) has no definite subject, it is called an “impersonal” verb. 


XPT] UHEAS TOV BnOaUPOV CNTijoal. 


It is necessary for you all to search for the treasure. (Literally: For you all to search for the 


treasure is necessary.) 


271. MEMORIZE 
aeipuo, —, Gelpa 
TUap, MHWaTos 
UTAov, -ou 
TOTEVGD, TOTEVOGS, TIOTEVOa 


xXaipo, XaIPTIOW, XaeTV 


XPN 


I lift up, I take up, I raise 

[n.] day 

[n.] sheep; flock 

I believe (in), I have faith in [+ dat.] 

I rejoice (in); XapPrV aor. pass. with act. force 


it is necessary [+ inf. w. acc. sub.: see Section 270] 
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272. TRANSLATE 


SO) ORT yc VE GR Oe oto 


es 
— © 


— 
a 


el ye BouAevonobe, cis Ayabov Tratpidos BouAevoaobe. 
XPNUATA EX AEIPAITO Kal EPXOITO’ HIOEOWEV yap E TAVTES. 
&vOpcTIOv XPT] KATE EV Quo Caeiv 

AEyet opeas Saopoioi UUECV UGAa Toaoba. 

BouAduE8a o€ ikavetev, OPA CE TIPOS AvakTa TreuwaivEda. 
el UTjAG oeu eupioketv E8EAEIs, CHTHOAI AUTOS. 

Tode peEav, iva ApeEtiis oeu Teipnoaiato. 

TOAAG xpT) AvOpooTrov Eoiow SPPaAyoiot TrevOeoOan. 
epyololv Etrecol Te OpPolow TrovecouE8a Eivexa dSikns. 

Kelvous TPEYAaLEVOUS Kal pevyouTas dicokel. 

UTjAa od AITO ENGSV KPIValo, CdS YIYVADOKGOHEV TEU EOTIV EKAOTOV. 
Sia HUATOS TavtTos Tovnodauevol, viv eVSouev. 


273. PUT INTO GREEK 


OO ee 


10. 


Receive (pl.) them as friends for my sake. 

I know he toiled; but I toiled, too. 

Loose (sg.) your flocks, in order that they may eat under the trees. 

We wished to hide the gold, so that not even after searching might they find it. 
We considered how you might release yourselves and flee. 

We were fighting, that we might save our property from the evil king. 

Answer (pl.) quickly, that I may rejoice in the truth. 


Having turned near the river, they were now passing the high rocks beside 
the sea. 


Believe (pl.) me! I did this only that you might be pleased. 


He said the strangers, after building themselves something or other under the 
trees, are fleeing. 


It is necessary for you (sg.) to do this deed. 
Those children ought to learn useful (xpnNoTds, -n, -dv) things. 


274. READINGS 


122 


1 


Et Tis EOEAEt OTTIod NEU ENXEOVA, XPT] LIV Apvoaobal € aUTOV Kal 
Gelpelv EOV OTAUPOV TrAVTI MUATI, Kal ETreo8at Hot. (St. Luke) 
Katavoroas d& Mauoris Tov Trovov Tdabv viddv ‘lopanA opdet 
av8pctrov AiyuTTITiIov TUTTTOVTG TIva ’EBpatov Tdav eauTtot 
adeApaav Tdadv viddv ‘lopanA: TrepiBAewauEvos Se code Kai code oux 
opaet oudéva, kal Tatagas tov AiyuTtiov KpUyEeV AUTOV EV TH 
G&uuo. (Exodus II 11, from the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the 
Hebrew Bible) 
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XploTov OUX OpaovtTes PIAEETE KAI TED TOTEVETE? HAAG OUV 
Xaiproete SEG GUEvot TEAOS TioTIOS UUEGOV, OOTHPINV yuUXdov. (St. 
Peter) 

OdBov aipeduEeba aici Sia avUTO kat ov Trote Sia GAAO Ti. BSEav Se kal 
TSovTV Kal voov Kal TAaOAV ApETI aipecueOa LEV Kal Sia avUTAa Kal 
Elveka OABou, voeovtes OUTCIS SABov EEEIv. SABov de ElveKa KeivooV 
OuX aipedueba ovde Sia GAAO Th, Sia SE AUTO. EoTi yap ayabdv Ev ot 
auta. (Aristotle) 

dikaiov ovv EOTI UT] AtTTOTAKTEEIV NUEAS AIO BouArs Geo. 

(St. Clement of Rome, the fourth Pope) 

XPT) NHEAS Traida Et EOvTa SidaoKeuEev KaAAG Epya. (Phocylides) 
Cnreew xpr Sedov, Etre ye ou THAE AIO EVOS EKAOTOU TIHEGOV EOTIV. EV 
TO yap Coouev kal kivedue8a Kai Elev’ "TOU yap kal yevos eivev," 
os Kal TIVES ULECOV TroIntacv A€youow. (St. Paul, at the end quoting 


Aratus.) 


adeA gos, -ot 
Aiywumtios, -1, -ov 
GUMOs, -ou 


APVEOHAL, APvT|OOLAL, ApynoauNv 


YEVOS, -E05 
dSikaidv €oT1 
EQUTOU, -7]S, -OU 
"EBpatos, -ou 
ETTOUaL 

EOTI 


‘lopanjA 

KATA-VOEG, KATA-VvoT|Oo, 
KaTa-vdonoa 

KIVEOUAL 

KpUTITCO, KEUWoo, KOUYa 

AlTTOTaKTEGO 

Mosuoijs, -ot 

voos 

oTtio 

TATA, TaTaEoo, TaTAGa 

Trept-BAETIONAL, Trept-BAEWouat, 
Trepi-BAewaunv 

THOTIS, TOTIOS 

Tointai, -doov 

oTaupos, -ot 

OooTnpin, -ns 

TEAS, -EOS 

THAE 

TUTTO 

code Kal code 


[m.] brother, kinsman 

Egyptian 

[f.] sand 

I renounce, I deny 

[n.] race, offspring 

it is right [+ acc. and inf.] 

of himself (herself, itself) 

[m.] a Hebrew 

I come along with, I follow 

there is [€oT1 at the beginning of a sentence 
accented in this way has this meaning] 
[indecl.] Israel [here= gen. “of Israel”] 
I observe 


I move about 

I hide, I cover 

I abandon my post, I am a deserter 
[m.] Moses, an Israelite leader 
here = wisdom 

ladv., prep. + gen.] after 

I slay by striking 

I look around 


f.] faith 

] poets 

] cross 

f.] salvation, safety 
n 


m. 
m. 
.] goal, consummation, fulfillment 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


adv.] afar off, at a distance 
I beat 
“this way and that” 
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275. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. If you (sg.) fight for your country’s sake, you will have much glory; for it is a 
noble thing in the eyes of all men. 


2. They received your (pl.) gifts rejoicing, and wish you to know they are greatly 
pleased. 


3. The wise king replied that to command is easy and pleasant, but to obey is 
sometimes very difficult. 


4, It is difficult to be always good; yet we ought to make the attempt, for that is the 
way to happiness. 


276. WORD STUDY 


EPHEMERAL (éq’ from étti + MEP an alternative form for MUap, hence, ‘on a 
day’, i.e., for a short time only, transient, quickly passing, short-lived, as in the 
sentence “His enthusiasms are usually ephemeral.’) 
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Lesson 39 


Review of The First Aorist System 


277. ENDINGS 


See Appendix A for complete list of endings. 


278. MEMORIZE 


GKPOS, -N, -OV _ top(most), outermost, extreme; [as n. noun:] edge, tip 


GAANAot, -cov [pl only] one another, each other 


aUa [adv., or prep. + dat.] at the same time, together, with 
ETE TA then, thereupon 
KOOHOS, -OU [m.] world 


MaKpos, -r, -Ov long, large [in space or time] 


279. IDENTIFY AND TRANSLATE 


Stating the exact form in tense, voice, mood, etc. 
(e.g., aor. mid. ptc. n. nom.-acc. sg.): 


1. TEWWavTt 13. vonoe 

2. Avoeav 14. d&€aito 

3. adikirjoat 15. am-od€oavtes 
4.  Tpe&yaTo 16. cGelparut 

5. Tv troimons 17. €l ppovroate 
6. Opéyate 18. aitnoao 

7. TovMOauEvous 19. tNHoaobat 

8. peFarur 20. StaGov 

9. un Waxeoaob_e 21. Tpepaons 

10. ép€ar 22. Totevoas 
11. o@moauev 23. Tv Treipnonat 
12. ‘va auEtyato 24. Treloeias 


280. SIGHT READING 
The Road to Inner Peace 


MIAEaoHEV oUV GAAT|AOUS, STIcDs ikavoouEV TravTeEs cis BaotAeinu Be0u. 
KaOLyVTO! HEU, TroInowEV BouAT Beoio KaAEGaVTOS TNHEGS, IVa 
Caooopev’ Kal SicoGaouev ApETHyV, Kakinu dé pevyoouev NSE GoeBeinv, uy 
TNHEAS KaTA-AauBavy Kaka. Nv yap ayaba TrolecouEV TIPOPPoOvEs, 
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SicdEeTat NuEas eiprvnT. NuEts Apa ev kabapa Krjpi SouAeVvocopEV BEd, Kal 
eoouela Sikalot. Trolovtes yap Boudry Xpiotow, evproouev avatrauol. 


(From the earliest preserved Christian homily, c. 130 A.D., by an 
unknown author; formerly attributed to St. Clement of Rome.) 


AVvaTIaUOLS, -lOS [f.] rest, peaceful repose 
aoeBein, -Ns5 [f.] evil-doing 
dSouAevoo, SouAeVvow, SovAevoa I ama slave to, I serve 
Kabapos, -1), -ov pure, clean 

Kakin, -N5 [f.1 wickedness 
KaAEgoo, KaAEC, KaACOa I call, I choose out 
Kata-AauRaveo I seize upon, I befall 


281. READINGS 


dl. 


TroAAOl intpoi cio-epXOuEVO! We ATI-OAEOav. (Droll epitaph on a Greek 
tomb) 

Hotvos Tlev T} patos Bvntav Os Mijive EG TE Pico Kal ETTEEOOL, CS 
aua ayabos kai uaKap yiyvetat avnp. (Aristotle’s tribute to Plato, 
inscribed on an altar erected in his honor) 

HaKpT) S€ Kai Op8r] EoTiv Obds Eis APETTV, Kal Ev APXT KaAETM. ETT 
dE TIs Els Akpov ikavy, PNIdSin Sr Etrerta tréAEt 08065. (Hesiod) 

AiTéod STIcas5 WAVTES EV DOlV, cos OV Ev ENO! Kal Eyoo EV Coi—STIMs Kal 
olde €v TU Ev Gol, Eyoo Ev O@<iv Kal ov Ev EOI, dpa ytyvaooky 
KOOHOS OT! PiANOaS OMEs cos ENE PiATOAs. EBEAG SE OMe Eivat 
META Lol, Va Opawot SdEav eunv. (Christ’s prayer to His Father at the 
Last Supper; from St. John) 

oltos Be0U KataBaivoov €€ oupavoto Conv trap-exel avOparTroioiv. 
AUTOS Ei OITOS Coots. (St. John) 

GAAG Kal UUEasS XPT], ~ avdpes, ev-EATIdas eivat Tpds Bavatov, Kai 
Ev TL TOdE VoEEIV GANGES: STI OUK EoTIv avdpl ayabd ovdsev Kakov 
oute CwovTi ote BvrjokovTi, ode Geol AuEAEOuG! TOUSE 
TIPAYUAToov. (Socrates’ final address to the jury; from Plato) 


auEAEco Iam neglectful of, I am unconcerned about [+ gen.] 
eu-eATtIs, -1805 of good hope 
Kata-Baiveo I come down 


282. WRITE IN GREEK 


126 


il, 


Don’ flee (pl.), but keep hiding under the rock while he is passing, lest he 
perceive and destroy you. [Determine carefully which of these verbs are aorist, 


and which middle!] 


There are many treasures in the world, but it is not lawful to take whatever we 
desire from one another. 


Lesson 39 


283. WORD STUDY 


AKRON (‘city on the heights’), ACROBAT (Batns a walker, ‘one who walks on his 
outermost limbs’, i-e., on tiptoe), ACROBATIC; ACROSTIC (otixos line, a 
cleverly devised poem or prose piece in which the ‘outermost line’ of initial or final 
letters themselves spell something when read down the line in order); — PARALLEL 
(lines uniformly running ‘beside one another’; a close likeness between things, as a 
‘literary parallel’ between pieces of writing similar to each other), PARALLELISM, 
PARALLELOGRAM; — COSMOS (the world or universe as a whole; any orderly 
system organized out of confusion and chaos), COSMIC (universal; coming from 
distant worlds, as ‘cosmic-rays’) — MACRON (a long mark over a vowel to show it is 


long in pronunciation; — CATHERINE (‘pure’). 
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The Second Aorist System Active. 
Should-Would and Potential Constructions 


284. ENDINGS 
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So far, the aorists we have seen in sentences and readings have had third principal 
parts ending in -a or -ayny, including our paradigm verb Avioo. In other words, we 
have been using only first aorists. However, all along in our vocabulary lists we have 
seen verbs whose third principal parts end in -ov or -ouny; such verbs are said to have 
second aorists. (For example, T&O Xoo, introduced in Lesson 37, has as its third 
principal part Ta&8ov. The deponent verb yiyvouian, with its third principal part 
YEVOUNV, was introduced in Lesson 23. Both of these verbs have second aorists.) The 
distinction between first and second aorists is strictly “morphological,” i.e., there is no 
difference in meaning between the two types of aorist. 


The second aorist system endings are exactly the same as for the present system 
(including the imperfect, for indicative forms); the infinitive ending -elv sometimes 
becomes -ee1v. See Appendix A for list of endings separately. Thus iSov (I saw), 
second aorist and third principal part of OPaa9, is conjugated in the active: 


2nd AOR. ACT. 
IND. SUB]. OPT. IMPT.: 
Sg. 
Ist pers. tSov 1809 (Sout 
2nd pers. — 18€s idns5 ois ide (or id€)* 
3rd pers. ide 167] 1So1 
PL 
Ist pers. ouev  iDScouev (Soipev 
2nd pers. 15€TE inte (ote (Sete 
3rd pers. iSov {Saot {Soiev 
INE PTC. (mf. n. nom.) 
ideiv, idéeiv, iSéuev(an) or Syev(an) idcov, isovioa, i5ov 


*The second pers. sg. 2nd aor. act impt. of five verbs is accented on the final syllable. 
These are: AaBé, evpe, eitré, EAE and, in Attic Greek, i5¢. However, idS€ appears in 
Homer as td¢. 


Lesson 40 


285. FURTHER USES OF THE OPTATIVE 


a. 


Should-would (Future Less Vivid) condition 


When a less likely future supposition is to be expressed, it is put into the 
optative, sometimes with &v or ke(v) added; negative ur). This supposition, or 
protasis, is generally accompanied by a conclusion (apodosis) stating what 
would result if the supposition were to come true. Such a theoretical conclusion, 
being itself only a rather vague future possibility, is also put into the optative 
(negative ou); if &v or Ke(v) is added, it makes the conclusion more definite, = 
“in that case, then, under those circumstances” (not necessarily to be translated 
explicitly). For example: 


el Kev EABOl, XAIPOILEV. 
fhe should come, we would rejoice. 


ei TEGO! O AiBos, TavTes Av Pavoite. 


Lf that rock happened to fall, you would all [in that case] die. 


In English, a Future Less Vivid Condition may be expressed in four ways; using 
the first example above, these are: (1) If he should come, we would rejoice. (2) If 
he happens/happened to come, we would rejoice. (3) If he came, we would 
rejoice (4) If he were to come, we would rejoice. 


It is possible, of course, that the conclusion should not be a vague but a definite 
reaction— an ordinary imperative or hortatory subjunctive, e.g., “If he should 
come, receive him gladly” (or “...let us receive him gladly”). Such a sentence is a 
mixed construction, not a true should-would condition. 


Potential optative 


When an opinion as to what might, could, or would happen is expressed, 
without explicitly stating the conditions or circumstances which would bring it 
about, the verb is again put into the optative, usually with ke(v) or &v (negative 
ou). Such a statement is really equivalent to the conclusion (apodosis) of a 
should-would sentence in which the supposition or protasis on which the 
conclusion depends is not expressed. Hence, it follows the same rule: For 
instance: 


Tiva kev eivai uw A€yors; 

Who would you say he is? |if you were to be asked] 

OUdE KPATEPOS TOdE AV TroIT|OEIEV. 

Not even a strong man could do that. [if he should try] 
Note: Remember that “would have” in English refers to past contrary to fact, and is 
therefore expressed in Greek by the imperfect or aorist indicative with ke(v) or Gv (see 


Section 91b). Sometimes, however, Homer uses the optative with ke(v) in this sense, as the 
context makes clear in each case. 
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286. MEMORIZE 
avAn, -7s [f.] courtyard, farmyard, fold 
EATtoo or EATTONAL [present system only] I expect, I hope, I suppose [+ inf.] 
eUXONaI, EVEouaL, euEauNV I claim to be, I boast, I exult; I pray (to) [+ inf.] 


TIOLLNV, TTOLLEVOS [m.] shepherd 


287. TRANSLATE 


eASeTte Kal dete Ti eUPOV. 

El KAKOV TI TABOIsS, AVEXEO GOS AVTIP. 

evEauela Oeois Tao, Sppa Owoeiav NUEAS AIO BavaTou. 
ETaipous EATIETAL Ayayelv Eis TaTpida GAANv. 

TIOAAG Trep UaBovtas Kai GAAa TrOAAG xpT] UHEGaS Helv. 
ei XPUOOV THSe KUGoITE, OVSEis TOTE LIV EUPOI. 

GAAG Ti ke PEEL, ETTEL OUK EADOV ETAIPOI; 

Tavta ea UrAa eis aVATY Ayayoov, Trout viv evdel. 


SOE Oe ON a es 


ti EvOev AGBotev; 
od@oov NuEas, va ut) PavooueEv. 


eS 
= © 


TIEWTOLEVOIO! AEye & XPT) TOlEEIV. 


— 
og 


ouX Eva Hotvov GAAG TIavTas xpT) ElveKa TIaTPIdO5 TIPAGyYHAaTAa av- 
Exeo8at. 


288. PUT INTO GREEK 


How did you (sg.) miss my words? 

Having eluded the shepherd, they seized two sheep and fled. 
May you (pl.) learn much while you are still boys. 

If they should come now, what would you (sg.) do? 
Command (pl.) them not to take anything. 

What else could I eat, since we had only bread? 

We expect to find all the sheep sleeping in the fold. 


Bring (sg.) me your sons, that I may see them. 


2 Oe Sch ae eS 


From what place did you (sg.) take the wine? 


— 
= 


(On) seeing us they (f.) greatly rejoiced. 


289. READINGS 


AGBete, payete Tode EoTi oduG ev. (St. Matthew) 

GvOpaTtos Ecov GWapTov: UT) BavuaCe. (Menander) 

el KAKO Troinoas, KAKa Kai TaBEtv oe XPT). (Sophocles) 

ei dé Geov avrjp Tis EATreTAt AaBEUEV Epdoov Ti, AuapTavet. (Pindar) 


Ps eS 


el UT] YAWEO! AvOpaotros, OUK Av EXO KAaKG. (Menander) 
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Ti dé Exes 6 OU AGBes Trapa Beot; ci SE kai AGBes, Ti evXEaI Gos UN 
AaBoov; (St. Paul) 

OuK EoTIv eupeiv Biov GAuTTOV OUdEVOS. (Menander) 

EYOO Ell TOLT|V KAAGS. TroluTV KaAAOS BvT[OKE! ElVEKa UT|AGoV. Ey 
Ylyvaokeo UAa EUG Kal ylyvoaookouol EE, Kal ETTovTal Hol. GAAa 
dé UTjAa Exod TH OUK EOTIV EK THode avATs. TA XPT) EME Ayayelv, Kal 
Qoovi|s ELT|S AKOVGOUO! Kal yevrjoovTat Ula Toipvn, eis Troi. 

(St. John) 


akovoo, AkovGG I hear the sound of, I hear [+ gen.] 


GAutros, -ov free from sorrow 

ETTOUAL I follow [+ dat.] 

OUK EOTIV [+ inf] it is not possible (to do something) 
Baupacos I wonder, I am surprised 

TOiuvn, -nS [f.] flock 


290. WRITE IN GREEK 


i? 


He replied that his brother persuaded all his companions not to allow the king 
to receive them. 


If men did not do cruel deeds to one another, there would be peace always; for 
peace is the fruit of justice. 


291. WORD STUDY 


ACOUSTIC (suitable for, or pertaining to, hearing, as ‘good acoustic qualities’ of a 
hall, making it easy to hear), ACOUSTICS (the science of sound and the laws of 
hearing). 
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Lesson 4 1 


The Second Aorist System Middle 


292. ENDINGS 


Identical with those of the present system (including the imperfect, for indicative 
forms). See Appendix A. Thus "iSov (I saw) is conjugated in the middle: 


2nd AOR. MIDDLE 


IND. SUB]. Ory. IMPT: 
Sg 
Ist pers. isounv {Soouat idSoiunv 
2nd pers. 15€0 tonat {8010 1de0, iSeu 
3rd pers. — 1SETO 1onTar {So1TO 
PI, 
Ist pers. idsoucba idScoucba idoiyeba 
2nd pers.  1e00e tdrno0e 1do108_e (de08e 
3rd pers. tS80vTO (ScovTat idsoiaTo 
AOR. INE PTC. (m. fn. nom.) 
idéo08at iSOuUEVOS, -n, -OV 


293. MEMORIZE 


atraveu8_e [adv., and prep. + gen.] away (from), apart (from), afar 

ElTIOV [2 aor. system only] I said, I told 

Trepi [adv.] round about; especially [prep. + gen.] about; excelling 
[prep. + dat. or acc.] about; for 

TTOpov [2 aor. system only] I gave, I offered 


Ted€oo, TeA€co, TEAcEoa I fulfill, 1 accomplish, I complete 


294. TRANSLATE 
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oogol yevoiveba: xpT) yap. 

ou BovAovTo Trepi ETEPOIS KAKA EVIOTTEIV. 

El ye TPOMPcoV CyTEols, TOAAG Trou TUGolO. 
AdBov NHEAS ATTaveUve TIAP-EPXOLEVOI. 

OUK EAOu CE O ENO! Tope AaBEoOal. 

Ev APxi] Eitte Beds, "yEvoito Paos," Kal yeveTo. 


Os ee to 


TroAAous AVvVa-CKOUEVT Trovous Biov TéAEGE KaAOV. 


10. 
Ld. 
12. 
13; 


Traos 51) EAOIUNV av, ETrEl EV LOUVOV Hol TIOpES; 

el UT) AGBorto GAAcov XPTUATA, OU KE TrovNpos TrEAOI AvT|p. 
EUXETO COMOS EUMEVaL, OPEa TroAAOI Oi TloTeVOleEV. 
EPOUEVOIOL XPT] AANGEINv Eitrelv. 

HaXEOHEVOL TTOAAO Bavov. 

HAXOUEVOUS ElveKa Biolo OUK tdeTE; 


295. PUT INTO GREEK 


wt Se Re 


To desire and to accomplish are not the same (thing). 

Let us endure even this for our country’s sake. 

What would happen if he should come? 

If a storm should suddenly come, the topmost trees would all fall. 


Having made your (pl.) choice of anything, do not quickly choose 
something else. 


To endure fools is never easy. 

If you (sg.) asked, I would tell you all I know about them. 

Of these two (pieces of) fruit, choose (sg.) one and give me the other. 
He would not obey, not even if I should command it. 


Whenever you (sg.) desire to learn something, inquire. 


296. READINGS 


Kal OOl TAVTA yEVOITO, & TIVa PPE! o7jo1 BowAEat. (Homer) 

dv Eoti Kai TuBEGBat. (Hesiod) 

UaAa yap piAnoe Beds KOOHOV, Kal TIOPE EOV UiOV HOUVoV, iva T&S 
TMOTEVGOV Ol UT] aTI-OANTal. (St. John) 

Baveeiv yap KaAOV Ev TIPOUGXOIO! TeGOVTA Avdpa ayabov Trepi EF} 
TraTtpidi UaxXouEVov. (Tyrtaeus) 

Tode Tot A€yoimt av oot, Undéva ro Tote AaBovta, ETI veov EdvTA, 
Trvde So€av Trepi Geddv, cog ouK iow, Biov TeA€oal TIPOS yrjpas 
HEetvavTa ev THdSe S0Ep. (Plato) 

attaveuGe pidcov ovdeis EAOITO ke Caetv, Excov Treo GAAa ayaba 
Tavta. (Aristotle) 

€€ apxijs Biou aiet wloeeiv WEV TA A XPT] MIOEEI Kal MIAcelv TA & XPT] 
pirceiv, — Tode EoTtiv opbr traidein. (Plato) 


yijpas, -aos [n.] old age 

LEVOO, WEVEGo, UElVa I remain 

VEOS, -T], -OV young 

traidein, -ns [f.] education 
TTPOUAXOS, -OU [m.] front-line fighter 


Lesson 41 
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A Reading Course in Homeric Greek 


297. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. The shepherd hid all his sheep away from the road, so that no one going past 
might discover them. 

2. Having eaten half of the food and drunk all the wine, the two strangers fled, 
fearing someone might discover and seize them. (For “fearing” use the aor. ptc. 
+ Un.] 


298. WORD STUDY 
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PERIMETER (‘the measure around’, the line bounding a two-dimensional figure), 
PERIOD (the ‘way around’, a space of time marked by the recurrence or ‘coming 
around again’ of some event, e.g., the ringing of a bell to mark beginning and end of a 
class period; in literature, a sentence in which the flow of thought is complete and 
clear only when the last word is reached and the ‘journey around’ from main subject 
to main verb is completed), PERIODIC (recurrent, as ‘periodic explosions), 
PERIODICAL (magazine coming out at recurrent intervals), PERIPHRASTIC (by 
‘round about expression’, as a ‘periphrastic conjugation’, where a verb form is 
constructed by use of a helping verb, instead of inflection of the verb itself, e.g., Latin 
erat docens [“was teaching"] for docebat), PERISCOPE (oxotréao I look; an 
instrument for ‘looking around corners’ by means of mirrors or prisms properly 
arranged). 


Lesson 42 


The Third Aorist Indicative And Subjunctive Active 


299. ENDINGS 


Many of the verb endings seen so far comprise two parts: the person marker 

(e.g., -¢ for the 2nd person singular active, -yWev for the 1st person plural active, -o8e 
for the 2nd person plural middle/passive); and the thematic vowel (0 before UU or v, € 
before other consonants), which comes between the verb stem and the person marker. 
The third aorist has no thematic vowel between the root/stem and the endings. It is 
therefore sometimes called a ‘root aorist’. The root always ends in a long vowel. 
Examples are Brjv (from Baives), otijv (from toTQUl), yvdov (from ytyv@oKad), 
and d50v (from 8a). There are very few others. 


3rd AOR. IND. ENDINGS 


Sg. fel 
Ist pers. -v -UEV 
2nd pers. —_-S -TE 
3rd pers. = =— -oav 


Thus Biv (J went), yvdov (J knew), S0v (I entered, I sank into, I set) 


Sg. i. Sg. PL Sg. PL. 
Ist pers. Brv = =Brev yvav YVOouEV d0v ss BU ev 
2nd pers. Bris Brite yvas YVooTe S05 duTe 


3rd pers. BA Bijoav ya yvaoav bu dStoav / dtv 


3rd AOR. SUB]. ENDINGS 


Sg. VL. 
Ist pers. -W -COUEV 
2nd pers. — -1]S -1TE 
3rd pers. -1 -COOl 

Sg. ras Sg. ress Sg. FA. 
Ist pers. Bho Prowvev yvwou  YyvaupeEv Sua =: BUoEV 
2nd pers. Brnns Prnte yvons yvonne duns  dunte 
3rd pers. Bnn Brywot yvor yvaaot dun Suot 
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A Reading Course in Homeric Greek 


300. MEMORIZE 


Baives, Boooual, Biv, BEBnka Igo 


dUc, 5Uoco, 50v I enter 

pew [pres. syst.] I flow 

OTT [3 aor. syst. of tot I stand] I stood (intr.) 
TAdoo, TATOouaL, TAT I endure (something) patiently, I have the heart, 


I dare (to do something) [+ inf.] 


301. TRANSLATE 


OTT AtTraveude, Sppa un E iSotev. 

Try yvouev OTe ETI Traits TeEv. 

TW tAnns thvde votoov, 56€av e€ets ouK OAtynv. 

dSeidco UN) Bry Tails cis TOoTAHOV Kai att-OANTAaL. 

SiSaoKols NMEAS TEP! KaKi}s Thode vouoou, iva UT) PavaouEv. 
OTijoav Eyyus TréTpNs, & ns Udeop pee yAuKu. 

oudels TAT Oo Eviotreiv repli Bavatou Eolo violo. 


PAVE UUlV XPUOOV ATravTa, STE KE Br}Wo. 


30 OR ON BS oe RS oe 


AEyE Tis Ecol, Iva yvoon ava. 
TI OUK eis-EADETE, AAG Trapa TTUATOL OTTTE; 


je ee 
= © 


Ol Tives yvcowot TOAAG KaAG yiyvovTat KaAoi. 


— 
i 


OTe TEAIos BUT Els B4AAOOaY, O TroluTY UAG Gye eis AVANDV. 


302. PUT INTO GREEK 


He knew many (people) from (€k) that land. 

Let us endure patiently whatever life might bring us. 

If you (sg.) stand upon that rock, you will be able to see the sea. 

When they saw the shepherd coming, the sheep went into the fold. 
The physicians did not know the disease that he had. 

Because you (sg.) dared fight with many, I knew you were a brave man. 
Two of them went down the road, two towards the river. 


If we had known that, we would not have come. 


een AY Re he 


When you (pl.) stood afar, you seemed very small. 
Which of you had the heart to seize the child from the fire? 


— 
4 


303. READINGS 


1. TroAAdv avOpootreov idev Gotea Kai voov yvd>. (Homer, of Odysseus’ 
benefits from his travels) 

2. vv viol Bet eivev, Kal OU Treo PavEpdv EOTI TI EOOUEBA. ylyVaOKOLEV 
OTt OUOIO! BEd EOdUESa, STI OWOUEBG Uv cds EoTIv. (St. John; the 
second Ott has a different meaning from the first!) 
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pu yev oudels Bpotdv ds Tis OU Trovéetat. (Euripides) 
El AVAYKT YEvotTo T} AdiKéetv 1] AdikeeoOa, EAoiunV av UGAAOV 
adixeeo8ai H adixeetv. (Plato) 
o 5€ Uakap Eotiv, dv tiva Motioa piAgovtar Tot ATO OTOUATOS 
yAukela péet Poovr. (Hesiod) 
ETEPOS EE ETEPOU COMOS Kal TIaAaI Kai vUV, Oude yap pNIdiov 
Appritoov Etrecov TUAGS eUpEtv. (Bacchylides) 
a& S€ av WASH Trais, Ta Tou C~@OOVTAaI TIPOS yirjpas. (Euripides) 
ur) Cade cos WEAACov Cooeww aiet. bavatos Tap-coT! Oppa Cadels, 6ppa 
Suvatos Eool, AyabOs yiyveo. (Marcus Aurelius) 
Kai avaotn FoAiaé Kai Bi eis ouvavtnow Aaueld. kal exteivev 
Aaueid thy xElpa auToU eis TO Kadi10v Kai AGBev EexeiBev AlBov Eva, 
Kal opevdovnoev kal Tata€ev [oda Eti TO WETOOTIOV AUTOU, Kal dU 
© AiBos Sia Tis TrepikeQadains Eis TO HETCOTIOV AUTOU, Kal TréOEV ETT 
TIPOOGTIOV AUTOU ETL THY yalav. (i Kings XVII 48-49, from the 
Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible) 


avaot 
&pprTos, -ov 
GOTU, -E05 
yiipas, -aos 
Podiad 
Aaueid 


EKEIOEV 
EK-TELVOO 
ETEPOS...ETEPOS 
K&Sdlov, -ou 
UGAAOv 
LETOOTTOV, -OU 
TdaAat 


aor. 3 of av-iothu, I stand up [intr.] 
unspoken 

[n.] city 

[n.] old age 

[m. indecl.] Goliath, a Philistine giant 
[m. indecl.] David, a future king of Israel and Judah, 
here still a youth 

[adv.] from that place, thence 

I stretch out 

[idiom] one...another 

[n.] vessel 

[adv.] rather 

[n.] forehead 

[adv.] in the past, long ago 


TATA, TaTaEoo, MaTAEG I strike 


Trepikepadaia, -15 

TIPOOUTIOV, -OU 

OTOUG, -aTOS 

ogevdovae, opevdovTjou, 
ogevdovnoa 

OUVAVTTOIS, -l0S 

PAVEPOS, -T], -OV 

uv 

XEIP, XELPOS 


304. WRITE IN GREEK 


L. 


[f.] helmet 

[n.] face 

[n.] mouth, lips 
I sling 


[f.] a meeting €5 ouvavtnow Aaueid = “to meet David” 
evident, known 
[3 aor. of pica] I was born, I was 


[f.] hand 


(On) hearing of the death of your (sg.) two sons, we desired to come, but the 


length of the journey did not allow it. [“On hearing” = aor. ptc.] 
If she had married the king’s son, she would now be very happy. 
I feared to enter, lest I should fall into the fire and perish. 
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305. WORD STUDY 
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RHEOSTAT (an instrument for ‘regulating the flow of an electrical current), 
RHEUMATISM (a ‘flowing’ or shifting inflammation of the nerve-structure of the 
muscles and joints), CATARRH (an excessive secretion of mucous membrane 
‘flowing down’ from the sinus, as in head colds); — PALEOGRAPHY (the science of 
working out ancient systems of writing or old manuscripts and inscriptions), 
PALEOZOIC (name of the lowest geological layer, containing fossils of the ‘life 

long ago’). 


Lesson 43 


The Third Aorist Optative, Imperative, 
Infinitive, Participle Active 


306. ENDINGS 


3rd AOR. 


Ist pers. 
2nd pers. 
3rd pers. 


Ist pers. 
2nd pers. 
3rd sing. 


Ist pers. 
2nd pers. 
3rd pers. 


OPT: ENDINGS 
Sg. Pi 
-Inv -IWEV 
-INS -\TE 
-Iq -1EV 
Bainu Boipev yvoinv YVOIMEV 
Bains Baite yvoins Yvoite 
Bain Baiev yvoin yvoiev 
Sg. ri 
dunv/duinv Stuev/d5uiyev 
duns /duins dSute/ Suite 
dun /duin dSvev /Suiev 


3rd. AOR. IMPT. ENDINGS 


2nd pers. 


2nd pers. 


Sg. Y1. 

-O1 -TE 

Sg. PL Sg. Pl. Sg. PL. 
Bre Bijte yva8t yvarte 5001 dSvte 


3rd. AOR. INE ENDINGS 


-Vval 


Bijvat yvavai Sova 


3rd. AOR. PTC. ENDINGS (m. fn. nom.) 


-5,-oa,-v Bas, Baoa, Bav yvous, yvottioa, yvov dus, 5voa, Suv 


Notes: 


1. In the optative and participle the root-vowel is absorbed into the 
endings. 


2. The genitives of the masculine and neuter singular participles are: 
Bavtos, yvovtos, and duvtos. The feminine participles decline like 
yaia. 
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307. MEMORIZE 
GAyos, GAyeOS [n.] pain, distress, woe 
Aeitros, Aeiyoo, Aitrov I leave 
ote or Otouat, Ofooual, Otodunv — I think, I suppose, I imagine 


TOE, TOOr}ou, TIO0Eoa I long (to do something), I yearn (to do something) 
[+ inf.], I miss (a person or thing) 


308. TRANSLATE 


yvadi opeas ouK ETI BavTas. 

GAyos Ti elvexa pidns TAfjvat NSU EoTti PiAgovTi. 

oubdeis uv ide cis TOTALOV bUvTa, Ti ATI-OAETO. 

ei THdSE OTains, PYyols Kev OUBPov Te GAvELOv Te. 
TOAAG Trep yvovTa, Ett av SidcoKolnt oe GAAa TrOAAG. 
eis AkpTV TEeTONV Bijvat LEV TOBEG, ow 5€ TAGOo. 
OTH|TE Th EOTE, OPpa Kev Trap-EAN ava. 


Corel oy SP eS 


Sapa travtoia dpe NU Eeivos, va yvoivev € UdAa NUIv MiAov 
eOvTa. 

9.  eTalpous EuoUs KPaTEpa TAdVTAasS OUV HO! GAyea Ov TroTeE Aciyoo. 
10. otopai uw eis TOAEHOV Bijval, ov d€ yryva@oKo. 

11. TreptTouevoioi A€ye & XpT] TATvat. 


309. PUT INTO GREEK 


If a difficult disease should bring us pain, we ought to endure (it) like men. 
Stand (sg.) apart from the others, that I may see you alone. 

“Please go (sg.) to the temple and offer Apollo our gifts,” he said. 

Who would have the heart to destroy so beautiful a tree? 


SY BS oe hoe 


(After) standing near the road throughout the whole day, the sheep are now 
going to the fold. 


6. expect to find that great treasure for the sake of which many fought (impf.) 
and died. 


7. Know (pl.) this! that I shall never leave my sons. 
8. | Having endured the toils of war, he now yearns after peace. 
If I knew all things, I would not be (treA-) mortal, but a god. 


10. Even if you (pl.) were to go to another land, you would still love this country 
most of (trepi) all. 


310. READINGS 


1. trdavtes avOpaotrot yvavai Tro8Eouoi pvou. (Aristotle) 
& UT) yiyvaookes, Ta ovdsE Ofouat yvavai. (Plato) 
3. yves@i ce autov. (Thales; later inscribed on the Delphic temple) 
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dis Eis AUTOV TOTAaHOV OUK av Bains. (Heraclitus) 
aioxpdov €oti TrAouTEEW Kal GAAO uNndev yveovat. (Euripides) 
ou Buvatos eipt TavTA Col Tapa-oxElv, @ Kip, Ta BovAEat TATA, 
KaAdv ot TLOU UOtVos TroBEEIs. (Theognis) 
Ti ov EoTI Cwelv; ou wuxis ProouEV Epyov Eivai; (Plato) 

8. Sia TroAAdoov BAiveoov xpT) NHEGS Eis-EADEtv Eis BaolAEinv Beov. 
(Acts of the Apostles) 

9. xp yap MPireeiv kelvov Ov Beds Pidcet. (Greek Anthology) 


OAtWis, -E0s or -ecos = [f.] affliction, hardship 
TrAouTEGD I am wealthy, rich 
@NUl, prow, Prjoa I say, I claim [+ acc. and inf. in indirect statement] 


311. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Why did you (sg.) stand upon that very rock from which your brother fell and 
perished? [Express “fell and” by the aor. ptc. alone ="falling’] 


2. (After) passing the river we found a wide and straight road, and went quickly 
down it to the sea. 


3. Say (sg.) what is in your mind, that we may all know what you believe about 
these things. 


312. WORD STUDY 


NEURALGIA (vetpov nerve; a sharp ‘pain in the nerve’ tissues, often accompanied 
by partial paralysis), ANALGESIC (av- privative; a medicine bringing ‘painlessness’, 
as an anaesthetic); — ECLIPSE (a ‘leaving out’ or fading out of a bright object when 
a dark body comes between it and the observer; figuratively, to cast someone into the 
shadow by superior excellence, e.g., ‘he eclipses all other singers’), ELLIPTICAL (€A- 
for €k- before A: ‘leaving something out’, as an ‘elliptical construction’ omitting the 
verb or other words in a sentence). 


Lesson 43 
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Lesson 44 


Review of All Aorists—Active and Middle 


313. REVIEW 


Endings from complete list in Appendix A. 


314. MEMORIZE 
BarAw, Badéoo, BaAov I throw, I strike 


eU [adv.] well 
UEVoo, HEVEGO, HELVa I remain, I stay; I await 
OapgE, CapKdS [f.] flesh 


315. SIGHT READING 


Life of Our Life 


Eyoo ciut GuTrEAOS, UUEIs SCol. Ss Tis HEVT] Ev ENO! Kal Eyoo Ev Ol, KElVos PEPEL 
KapTOV TTOAAOv. aTraveube SE EUEIO, OU SuVAaTO! EoEOVE Troleelv OUSEV, CoS 
OCos, TW UT) HEvy Ev AutreAG. UElvate Ev ENOI, Kal Eyoo EV ULV: TV UEivNTE 
Ev ENOL Kai AOYot HEU EV ULV HElvaooly, OTTI Kev EOEANTE, AiTTHOAOVE, Kal 
YEVTIOETAL ULV. 


(Jesus at the Last Supper; from St. John) 
&utteAos, -ou —_[f.] vine 
dCos, -ou [m.] branch 


316. PUT INTO GREEK 
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30) 00h: yc PP 


— 
= 


We received other gifts too from our friends. (pl.) 

Stay! (pl.), don’t leave us, lest we perish. 

The strong wind threw many trees to the ground. 

If I offered you (sg.) gold or happiness, what would you choose? 

If you do not remain here with him, he will flee to his own country. 
Whatever you (sg.) do, do it well 

They hid all their possessions, that you might not take anything. 
We sent two companions to bring them food, water, and wine. 


Though they threw (ptc.) the rock with much force, they missed (AUapT-) 
the tree. 


Because you (sg.) commanded it, I eagerly obeyed. 
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317. READINGS 

1. Tdde "yvdsOi cE AUTOV" EOTL yudoval Oa TPGYHATa Kai Ti XPT) OE 
Troieetv. (Menander) 

2. Eye eit olTos Caocov €€ ovlpavoio kata-Bas. Tv Tis PayT Ek TOUSE 
oitou, Caoel is aici. Kal olTos, Ov Eyoo Swperooua, oap§ yev EoTiw 
eis Coty KOouOUu. = (St. John) 

3. ayatintol, ei oUTass Beds PiANoEV NHEAS, XPT] KAI NUEAS AAAT|AOUS 
piAéetv. (St. John) 

4. ei yap Beds UTTEP NUEOOV EOTI, Tis AVTA NUEGV; Os ye EOU ViOU OU 
geloato, aAAG ElveKa THECOV TIAVTCOV SaopyoaTo Llv—trdads ov kal 
OUV aUTEG) TaVTa TUIv Suoproetat; (St. Paul) 

5. GAA Tike peGatut; beds yap dia Tavta teAcet env BouAnv. (Homer) 
xr) OvnTOV avayKas Ek Gedsv pepeiv. (Euripides) 


ayaTIntOs, -T), -Ov beloved 

avTa [prep. + gen.] against 

Swpeouat, Saoprjoouat, Swapnoaunv! give 

Kkata-Baivoo I come down 

uTrep [prep. + gen.] on the side of, for; above 
peidoual, peicouat, Peloaunv [+ gen.] I spare, I keep back 


318. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. I suppose they went along the river until they found the gold which we left 
under the fallen tree. [“They went” is in acc. and inf. construction, but not the 
rest of the sentence. ] 


2. The king well planned how he might (by) fighting destroy the enemy 
(€x8pous) and save his people. [“how” is 6traa5— cp. Section 256, under 
BouAewico | 


3. Not daring (aor.) to remain, he stood apart from the others, and thus escaped 
our notice. 


319. WORD STUDY 


DEVIL (by false pronunciation of 81&-Bodos, ‘the one who throws through a 
person's character’, ‘slanderer’), DIABOLIC, DIABOLICAL (devilish, satanic), 
METABOLISM (the complete process of assimilating food, ‘throwing it into’ another 
form; digestion in the broad sense; hence, ‘metabolism tests’, etc.)} — EUGENE 
(‘well-born’, noble), EUGENICS (the movement devoted to improving the human 
species by controlling hereditary factors in mating), EULOGY (‘well speaking’ or 
praise of a person or thing, ‘a good word’, commendation), EUCHARIST (xapis 
grace, thanks; ‘thanks-giving’, because Christ “taking bread into His hands gave 
thanks” before instituting the Sacrament), EUCHARISTIC (pertaining to the Blessed 
Sacrament), EUCALYPTUS (kaAuttt6s, -1), -Ov covered; a large type of evergreen 
tree with ‘well-covered’ seed pods), EUPHONY (‘sounding well’, a pleasant 
combination of sounds or word-order), EUPHONIOUS (melodious, pleasant to the 
ear), EDTHANASIA (‘pleasant death’, the theory that persons very old or greatly 
suffering should be painlessly put to death for their own or society’s benefit), 
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EUSTACE (ot&xtos, -ov of ripe grain; ‘well-harvesting’, prosperous); — 
SARCASM 6(‘flesh-tearing’ irony or scornful taunt), SARCASTIC (taunting, ‘biting’), 
SARCOPHAGUS (‘flesh-eating’, applied to a kind of corrosive limestone used by the 


Greeks for coffins, thence to a coffin or funeral monument in general). 


Lesson 45 


The Perfect And Pluperfect Indicative Active. 


320. ENDINGS 


PE ACT. IND. 

Sg. PL 
Ist pers. -a -QUEV 
2nd pers. -A5 -ATE 
3rd pers. -€(v) -aoi(v) 
PEPE ACT IND. 

Sg. PL, 
Ist pers. -EQ, -F] -EMEV 
2nd pers. -115 -ETE 
3rd pers. -El -EOaV 

Notes: 


Reduplication 


Sg. 
A€AuKa 
AEAuKas 
AEAuKE(v) 


Sg. 

AcAuKea, AcEAUKQ 
AeAuKns 

AeAUKEl 


Pl. 
AcAUKaUEV 
AcAUKaTE 
AcAuKaon(v) 


PI. 
AcAUKELEV 
AcAUKETE 
AcAUKEoav 


1. The @ of the 3rd plural ending is usually short, but occasionally long. 


2. For the meaning of the perfect and pluperfect in the indicative mood, 


see Section 84. 


3. Sometimes the perfect has present force, and the pluperfect has imperfect 
force. For an example, see €01Ka in Section 323. 


321. REDUPLICATION 


As an aid in remembering and identifying the principal parts of verbs, notice the 
characteristic of the perfect systems: reduplication or doubling of the sound at the 
beginning of the verb. (Cp. Latin cano, canere, cecini; cado, cecidi; parco, peperci, 
etc.) Reduplication in Greek is of three kinds: 


a. Verbs beginning with a single consonant are reduplicated by placing the 


initial consonant with € before the stem: 


Avo AEAUKG (perfect active) 


AEAUUaL (perfect middle-passive) 


(However, initial p- becomes €pp-: for example, pod becomes EPPUNKA, 
and pitrtca becomes Eppipa.) 


b. Verbs beginning with two consonants simply prefix €: 


oTtéAAw EotaAka (perfect active) 


EotaAuat (perfect middle-passive) 
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c. Verbs beginning with a short vowel or a diphthong lengthen the initial 
vowel. (If the first vowel of an iota diphthong is lengthened, the | is 


subscribed): 

QuapTaved  WNaPTHKG (perfect active) NWaPTHUALI (perfect middle-passive) 
av§aveo nuenka nugnuar 

aipeéc Henka Henuat 


d. Some verbs begin with a combination of a mute (11, B, @, kK, y, x, T, 5, 8) 
and a liquid (A, U, v, e). The combination of a mute and a liquid, because 
easy to pronounce, is generally treated as a single consonant; such verbs 
reduplicate by placing the initial consonant with € before the stem. 
However, yv is treated as two consonants: 


ypage yéypaga (perfect active) yeypauuat (perfect middle-passive) 


(y)Wyv@oKku eEyvaoKa EyYVOOOHal 


e. Initial mutes which contain an “h” sound (called aspirates or rough 
consonants) reduplicate without the “h”, @ becoming TI, x becoming k, 
8 becoming T: 


@IAEoo TreMiANka (perfect active) TrepiAnuat (perfect middle-passive) 


f. Some reduplications are irregular; these forms should simply be learned 
from the vocabularies as the actual principal parts of the verbs in question. 


322. DRILL 
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It is generally possible to recognize the perfect stem on the basis of the present stem. 
For practice, identify and translate the following perfects and pluperfects, using the 
hints given on characteristics of the various classes of verbs; note that a few of these 
verbs will be unfamiliar to you: 


A. Class 1: from present stems ending in a long vowel or diphthong; perfect stem 
reduplicates, ends in k: 


1. KekeAeUKaol 4, em tTaikapuev (tTaico stumble) 
2. TETIOTEUKAS 5. KekpouKel (kpouw beat) 
3. SedUKaueEv (SVoo enter) 6. TreTTAUKETE (Trav cease) 


B. Class 2: from present stems ending in &; perfect stem reduplicates, ends in Nk 
(e lengthening to 7): 


1. vevonkate 3. TIEPPOVT]KAHEV 5. TETTOMKEa 


2. WENKaOI 4, TrepiAnkns 6. YEYAUNKETE 


C. Class 3: from present stems ending in a consonant; perfect stem reduplicates, ends in k, 


stem vowel may change or drop: 
1. KEKpIKaS 3. TeOvrjKel 5. BeBAnka 
2. BeBrkea 4, €yvoKaol 6. NHAPTHKATE 
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Class 4: irregular; stem-vowel of present may change or drop, reduplication 
irregular, perfect stem may end in other letter than k; but not hard to recognize 
if first three principal parts are known: 


1. TEMeuye 3. eiAnAovber 5. EWPAKATE 


2. AeAoitrEeTE 4, att-oAwAns 6. yeyaao 


323. MEMORIZE 


aya, -ns 


f,] love, charity 


[ 
YuVN, YUVAIKOS [f.] woman, wife 
[ 


d50Ao0s, -Ou 


m.] cunning, craftiness; trickery; bait for catching fish 


EOlKa [pf. with pres. force; €cakea plpf. with impf. force] I seem, 


I am like to [+ dat.]; [in 3 sg. impers. construction, which may take 
acc. and inf.] it is fitting 


324. TRANSLATE 


oe OO es tS 


— 
= 


TOAAG Empaka, ovdev SE OUTS KaAOV. 

Travtes BeBrkete, OTe EABOV Eyoo. 

pidos aAnOr5 EorKev eivai. 

ou Treo eiANAOUGEL yuVT] KaOIyVNTOIO ELOIO. 

Tolo ayatnv adAnlea Eotioav Eyvaokanuev dia Epyoov Tov ayabdv. 
AiBous AcAUKeoav SuBpor TroAAot ov TriTtToOVv. 

TroAEUcD aTt-dAGAEV ava, ou ye Big GAAG ddd. 

yuvaikas ouk adiknoav: ou yap Eakel. 

WUXI ATO CaWatos AgAUKE BavVAaTOS. 

ti xaAetra LEV Seidias, ov 5& aioxpa; 


325. PUT INTO GREEK 


Se oN Os Se ee 


— 
= 


We have come eagerly. 

None of them had ever seen a sheep. 

To love money is sometimes the beginning of many evils. 

Two of my sons have gone to war, the other still remains with me. 

It is fitting to have faith in others, and not imagine guile in all their deeds. 
Why have evil men not yet perished from the earth? 

He has known your (sg.) craftiness from the beginning. 

Where have you (sg.) ever seen so tall a tree? 

The children had not yet come when the stone fell. 

The light was like to the sun falling from the sky. 


326. READINGS 


dis 


XPNOTOS AvT|p, aos Eolke, Kai GAAOUS XPTNOTOUS Trolget. (Menander) 
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2. eye paos eis KOoHOV ciAnAoU8a, iva Tas Os TloTEUT HOt UT HElvy Ev 
Copao. (St. John) 

3. Os d5€ yuvaiki TretroiWe, TreTTOIBEV G ye BOAG. (Hesiod) 

4. 1 A€yet ‘Inoots, "STI EWPAKaS HE, TETTIOTEUKAS; UAKAPES KEIVO! Ol, 
ouk iS6vTeEs, TeTIOTEUKaOIW." (Christ to His doubting Apostle, Thomas; 
from St. John) 

5. euenka. (Archimedes, on discovering the law of displacement of liquids) 
oude Te8vr]Kaol Bavovtes. (Simonides, epitaph for the heroes of the great 
battle of Plataea) 

7. kal eittev 0 Beds TraAtw TIpds Maouojjy, “otitass Epets Tots uiols ‘lopanA 
‘Kuplos 6 8e05 Tddv TraTEpcov ULV, Beds “ABpaau kai Beds ‘loaak 
Kal Beds ‘lakaoB, aTEOTAAKEV We TIPOS UGS." (Exodus III 15, from the 
Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible) 

8. év Taode Ey-vaokauev ayatmy Geot, STI KEtvos Bavev EiveKa THEGOV. Kal 
TIHEAS Apa XPT] Saveiv EiveKa NUETEPGOV KaAOlyVnTaV. (St. John) 


"ABpadu [indecl.] Abraham, the first patriarch of the Hebrews [here = gen., “of Abraham”] 

atro-oTéAAo pf. attéotaAka I despatch (on some service) 

elpco, EACd I announce 

eupnka pf. of euptoKeo 

Cogos, -ou [m.] darkness, gloom 

‘laxaoB [indecl.] Jacob, son of Isaac and father of the founders of the 12 tribes of Israel 
[here = gen., “of Jacob” 

‘loaaKk [indecl.] Isaac, son of Abraham and father of Jacob [here = gen., “of Isaac” 

‘lopanaA [indecl.] Israel [here= gen. “of Israel”] 

KUPLOS, -OU [m.] lord [KUptos 6 Beds = the Lord God] 

Mesuofjs, -ov [m.] acc. Maouofjv Moses, an Israelite leader 

TAA [adv.] back, again, here= also 

TatnHp, Tatepos [m.] father 

TréTrO18a pf. of tret6c. [with pres. mid. force] = I trust 

TIETHOTEUX A pf. of Totevoo 

tEe8vnKka pf. of 8vnoKeo [with present force]= I am dead 

UGS = contraction of UUEaS 

UUGV = contraction of WUECV 


327. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. You (sg.) left some food there, no doubt, that my companions might find it and 
eat, if they should happen to come. (For “find it and,” use aor. ptc. alone] 


2. Dont stand (pl.) in the light, but hide yourselves among the trees until he 
passes. [Make all vb. forms aor.] 


3. The shepherd replied to our questioning that some of the sheep went into the 
river and perished, others died along the road, and only two still remained in the 
fold. [“to our questioning” = “to us asking.” ] 


328. WORD STUDY 


AGAPE (the early Christian name for the Mass or Communion-assemblies, as ‘feast 
of divine love’); — MISOGYNIST (‘woman-hater’); — EUREKA! (an exclamation 


of joyous discovery, ‘I have it!’). 
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Lesson 46 


The Perfect Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, Infinitive, Participle Active 


329. ENDINGS 


The endings of the perfect subjunctive, optative and imperative active are the same as 
those of the present system. Thus: 


PE SUB). ACT. PE OPT. ACT. 
Sg. PL Sg. P71, 
Ist pers. AcAuKoo AcAUKGOUEV AcAUKOIUL AcAUKOILEV 
2nd pers. AecAuKTs AeAUKTTE AEAUKOIS AEAUKOITE 
3rd pers. AeAuKy AEAUKOIO! AEAUKOL AeAUKolev 
PE IMPT, ACT. 
2nd pers. AEAUKE AEAUKETE 
PE INE ACT: 
-EVQl, or -EUEV(A1) AcAuKévat or AcEAUKEMEV(a) 


PE PTC. ACT. (m. fn. nom.) 


-WOS, -UIM, -OS AeAuKoos, AcAuKuta, AcAuKOs 
330. NOTES 
1. The perfect indicative expresses completed action in the present time. Thus 


AEAUKa means I have just loosed. 


2. | Remember that the perfect, outside the indicative (or the infinitive or participle 
in indirect discourse) does not signify past time, but state of the action as one 
completed with finality. For examples, review Section 84. 


3. The genitive singular of the masculine and neuter perfect participle of AUoo is 
AeAuKOTOS. They belong to the third declension, while the feminine is 
declined like yata. See Lesson 29 for the full declension. 


331. MEMORIZE 


UEG(O)OS, -1, -OV middle (of), midst (of) [followed by noun in same case] 
OiKOS, -OU [m.] house, home 
TaAw [adv.] back (again); again 


OMETEPOS, -N, -ov _ their(s) 
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332. TRANSLATE 


Le 


KAOLyVNTOUS HEU IPOS OiKOV Ek TTOAEHOIO EiANAOUBSTAasS Xaipoov 
dSeEaunv. 

Ueivate ATraveule TrUPSS, OPE UT] ATTOAGANTE. 

pidov €€ GAyeos AEAUKENEV T] OCOHUATOS T) WUXTIS, KAAOV TIEAEL. 
BeBnke: Tv yap Taw o€ ide Eyyus olkou ENOU, Badéoo oe Eis 
TTOTAHOV. 


333. PUT INTO GREEK 


Ly 


4, 


He said the woman had come from the middle of the house, carrying food 
and water. 


He said death is for the good a gate into life and happiness. 


Two shepherds seem to be coming, no doubt that they may release (pf.) their 
sheep from under the tree. 


The king’s brother died fighting so that the king himself might not perish. 


334. TRANSLATE AT SIGHT 


Eon Inoots: "Eyoo eit Avaotaols Kal Coon: Ss Tis ToTEUT Els ENE, KV 
Savy, Caooetat, Kal THs Ccocov NdE ThoTEevaov Eis ENE OU TIOTE BaveETal aici. 
Trotevets TOdE;” AEyet oi Mapba: "Eyco TretTrioTeuKa OTI OU Eis XPLOTOS, VIS 
Beou, cis TOVSe KOOUOV ElANAOUBads." (St. John) 


avaotaois, -1os_ — [f.] resurrection 


‘Inoots, -ot Jesus 
Kav crasis (contraction) for Kal €&v_ even if, although 
Map8a Martha [sister of Lazarus, whom Jesus raises from the dead 


according to John 11.1-44] 


335. READINGS 


i. 
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Tis AvOpaoTIOs EF UNE Excov EkaTOV UTjAa Kal atI-oAEoas Ev €€ 
ogpecov ov Acitret GAAG Travta Kal EOXETaL ETT TOSe Ev ATI-OAWASs, 
Oppa é eUPT; Kal EUPCoV PEPE Xaipcov Eis CiKOV Kai KEAEUVEL Pious 
Eos T5é TANOIous EAGEIV, A€yoov og=iv: "xaipete oUv Hol, STI EUPOV 
UrAov eu aTT-oAGAds." (St. Luke) 

ylyvaookeo 5 THde, STI ci TaVTES AVOPcdTIO! OPETEPA KAKA EIS HEDOV 
ouv-eveikelav, BouAduEevol AuEiBeoOat TANoioioi\ opaovtTes KaKa 
TANOCiav, AOTACIGS AV EKAOTOL ATIO-Pepoiato TaAlv Ta Eio- 
evnvoxeoav. (Herodotus) 

@iAgoouev GAAT|AOus, ETrEl Ayan Ek Geo EoTIV, Kal Tas Ss Tis PIAEN, 
ek Beou yeyae Kal ylyvaookel Bedv. ds SE UT) MIAEN, OUK EyvaoKe BEdv 
OT1 Beds ayatm Eotiv. (St. John) 


ATIO-PEPGD, ATTO-OCidG, AITO-EVEIKA, ATIO-EvVOXA I carry off 
aotmracius [adv.] gladly 
ElO-PEpao, Eis-Oida, Eis-EVEIKa, Eis-EVT}VOXA I bring in, I bring along 
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EKATOV [indecl.] a hundred 
OUV-PEPGD, OUV-O1OD), OUV-EVEIKA, OUV-EVT]VOXa I bring together 


336. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Have you (pl.) ever seen so brave a man? He was like to a rock in the midst of 
the sea being struck again and again by wind and rain. Any other would have 
fled, but he dared to remain and fight. 

2. — Iseek to find the truth, which is sometimes sweet, sometimes difficult— but is 


always good for me. 


337. WORD STUDY 


MESOPOTAMIA (‘the country between the rivers’, i.e., between the Tigris and 
Euphrates— ancient Assyria and Babylonia); — ECONOMY (-voutn from veo | 
manage; ‘household management’, as in ‘domestic economy’; a plan by which something is 
managed or run; also, a frugal avoidance of waste, as ‘he shows great economy of effort’), 
ECONOMICS (the science of household management, or of business and finance on the 
broad plane), ECONOMICAL (sparing, well-budgeted or managed, cheap); — 
PALINDROME (8po6u0¢5 a running; a word or saying in which the letters ‘run back 
again, i.e., spell the same whether read forward or backward— e.g., the words on a sacred 
fountain in the courtyard of Hagia Sophia cathedral in Constantinople: viyov 
QAVOUNUATA UN LOvav owt “Wash your sins, not only your face’, or Napoleon’s reply 
when asked if he could invade England: ‘Able I was I ere I saw Elba’). 
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The Perfect And Pluperfect Indicative, Middle and Passive 


338. ENDINGS 


PE M.-P IND. 
Sg. PL Sg. PL 
Ist pers. -Uat -uEba A€Auual AcAuueba 
2nd pers. -OL -o0e AEAUoat  A€AuOOE 
3rd pers. -Tal -atal/-vTat A€AuUTal AcAvatat/AgAUVTal 
PLPFE M.-P IND. 
Sg. PL. Sg. PA. 
Ist pers. -unv -uEba AcAuunv AcAUpE8a 
2nd pers. _-00 -o0¢ AEAUGO AEAvobE 
3rd pers. -TO -ATO/-vTO AéAuTO AcAvato/AgAUVTO 
Note: 


A verb’s perfect middle-passive stem can be found by removing -Uat from 
its fifth principal part. For example, the fifth principle part of yryvaooKoo 
is Eyveoouat. Thus the verb’s perfect middle-passive stem is Eyvaoo-. 


339. CONSONANT CHANGES (For reference; no need to memorize) 
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a. 


The perfect middle-passive stem of some verbs ends in a consonant. When the 
endings are added, certain euphonic changes sometimes take place, to make the 
combination of sounds easier to pronounce and more pleasing. 


There are three types of consonant stems, as they appear in the fifth principal 
part: 


(1). ending in -u, which stands for 1, B, or @. 
(2). ending in -y, which stands for k, y, or x. 
(3). ending in -o which stands for T, 5, or 8. 


Rules for changes before consonants of other endings: 


lu+-O=y lLy+-o=€ 1.0 +-0=0 
2.U+-T = TT 2.y +-T=KT 20 0 4 2T | OF 
3. + -08 = ~8 3.y + -08 = x8 3.0 + -08 = 06 
4. UW + -VT = Pat 4.y +-VT = XAT 4.0 +-vT = Bat 


Drill: What, then, are the perfect middle-passive forms built on A€Aeiuuat 
(from Agitroo), TETUYUat (from TeUXOd), TETUOHAt (from TrevBouat) ? 
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340. MEMORIZE 


KEI [pf. mid. system] I have been placed, I lie (down) 


KpUTITOO, KoUYoo, KeEUWa I conceal 


TOTE 


[adv.] then 


341. TRANSLATE 


Se CO A ON Re 


10. 


oikov Tapa BaAdoon TeTUyHEBa. 

Trais El yain KeiTO Tap-EpKXOUEVOUS EDEAGOV AaBEnEV. 

eu 51) KpUTITETAI BNoaupds: OU TroTe yap ECPAaTat UTIO OUdEVds. 
urAa AEAUTO TIOIUTV, OPPA TAPA TOTALOV Poitaolev. 

Toto TuBduEOa Epya, oudeis SE TOTE BOWAETO uw EXEEIV. 

Ti TETUXBE TrUATY OUTS UNA; 

KEIOO Trou UTTO Sevdpeqo, OPEA TOVEOVTO ETEPO. 

AMO ApXiIs EyvaoouEsa UTIO GVAKTOS. 

OU Tlad TETUKTO Oikos, OTE GUBPos E aTI-dAECOED. 

"tt THdSe keio8e," citrev, “OUdSE ouv NU EpxeoOe;” 


342. PUT INTO GREEK 


ee cael Oe OP Se oe 


— 
= 


‘Two of my companions have released themselves and are now fleeing. 
“You (pl.) have been seen!” he said. “Hide quickly!” 

The woman lay beside the river, looking into the flowing water. 

The house had been well built, yet it was not beautiful. 

If it did not seem right to have this, we would not have requested it. 
Why do you (sg.) lie so near the fire? 

They had been seen, but no one pursued them. 

Where have you (sg.) built yourself your house? 

The man who struck my brother with the rock has never been known. 


After the storm, many large trees lay on the ground. 


343. READINGS 


Ls 


© Beds TeV 'EBpaticov TPOOKEKANTaI NGS. TOPEUVO~HEBA OU Odov 
TPIcov THEPAV Els TIV EOTHOV, Iva BUOcoHEV Ta) EG TUCO. 

(The words the Lord instructs Moses to say to the Pharaoh, Exodus III 18, from 
the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible) 

XploTa@ ouv-eotavpoauat. (St. Paul, referring to the Christian ‘death’ to 
things merely of this world) 

Coot) UMEOOV KEKPUTITAaL OUV XploTd Ev Bed: STE Av SE Xpiotds, Coon 
TIHEGOV, PalvyATal, TOTE Kal ULES OUV O1 PaveecOe Ev B0EQ. (St. Paul) 
TTOAAG Trav Kal TOAAG Payoov Kai TOAAG Kaka EiTTCOV Trepl 
avOpatroov Keluat TioKpécov ‘Pddios. (A mock epitaph by Simonides 
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for his rival Timocreon, a poet and champion athlete from Rhodes, of 
somewhat scandalous habits. He was still alive, and wrote a reply to this, to the 
effect that reports of his demise were somewhat exaggerated— as Simonides 
would find out if he came around!) 


eittev ‘Inoots ThhAadtos: "eivi 54) Bao: yoo cis TOdE yeyevnuat Kai 


eis TOde ciATJAOUGa Eis KOOHOV, Iva HaPTUPT}OW GANBEIN. Tas Ss Ty EF 
GAnGeins Akovet Poovij|s HEU. BaolAein Se EuT] OUK EOTIV EK _KOOHOU 


toude." (St. John) 
akKouG [+ gen.] I hear, I listen to 
BaoiAeus, -fj0s5 [m.] king 
Yeyevquat pf. mid. of yiyvouat Iam born [= yeyaa] 
"EBpatos, -ou [m.] a Hebrew 
EPTIHOS, -OU [f.] wilderness, desert 
TNUaS contraction of NMEaS 
T]MGOV contraction of TUECOV 


OUico, BVOC, Boa 
Od0v TpPIdv TMEPCOV 


TMAG&Tos, -ou 


I sacrifice 

“a journey of three days” [cognate acc. with Topevodpe8a— 
on which see Section 602—and. gen. of extent] 

Pontius Pilate [1st century A.D. Roman procurator of Judaea, 


who condemned Jesus to be crucified] 


TTOPEVOUaL, Topevooual, I travel 

TTOPEVOGUNV 
TIPOOKEKANTaL pf. mid. of TpookaAgouat I call (to myself) 
‘Pddios, -n, -ov of Rhodes 


pf. mid. of ou-otTaupdo I crucify along with 
see O50v TpIdv TUEPCV above 


Ouv-EeoTAUPaUal 
TPICV NUEPCOV 


344. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Be gone (pl.)! For if you come again and try to take anything, I shall seize you 
and bring you to the king. 


2. [had never seen them, but when they had come into the house I quickly knew 
them to be my brother’s sons, and received them rejoicing. [“when they had 
come” is simply the perfect participle, agreeing in case with the following 
“them” ] 


345. WORD STUDY 
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CRYPTIC (‘concealed, secret’, as a ‘cryptic message’), CRYPT (a concealed chamber 
or vault, as a basement chapel under a church, or a hidden cemetery vault), 
GROTTO (from Italian mispronunciation of kpuTITN, a crypt or small cave-like 
opening in a hillside), GROTESQUE (‘like a grotto’, i.e., strangely-formed, odd, 
fantastic); — BASIL (‘kingly’), BASILICA (a ‘royal’ building of special design— 
oblong, with naves and rows of pillars— used in Greece and Rome as courts of justice, 
later turned into cathedral churches; a modern cathedral built on the same plan), 
BASILISK (‘little king’, a lizard with a crest or crown of scales on the head; a mytho- 
logical dragon-like beast of the desert said to be able to kill a man by its mere look or 
fiery breath); — MARTYR (‘a witness’ to a hated cause), MARTYRDOM (‘witness 
unto death’), MARTYROLOGY (a list or historical account of a series of martyrs). 


Lesson 48 


The Perfect Imperative, Infinitive, Participle Middle and Passive. 


Review of All Perfects 

346. ENDINGS 

PE IMPT, M.-P 

Sg. PL Sg. PI. 

2nd pers. — -GO -o0e EAUCO AEAUOVE 

PE INE M.-P 

-o8ai AcAvobat 

PE PTC. M.-P (m. fn. nom.) 

-HEVOS, -T, -OV AeAuuevos, AcAuevn, AcAULEVov 


Note: 


a. The same euphonic changes take place as in the indicative. 


b. The middle-passive participle declines like KaA6s, -1), -ov. See Section 
189, under Type A. 


c. See Appendix A for complete list of perfect system endings, active and 
middle-passive, for review. 


347. MEMORIZE 
augi [adv.; prep. + dat. or acc.] on both sides, 
around, concerning 
KTElvoo, KTEVEGO, KTELVa or KTAVOV [kill 
UNTNP, UNTEPOS or UNTPOS [f.] mother 


TATHP, WATEPOS or TATPOS [m.] father 


348. TRANSLATE 


ou yve ava Ewpauevous NuEas nde SiadkOLEVOUS. 

AQUI Oikad KElobe, OPPa UN TIs AGBN UUEAS Elo-EPXOHEVOS. 

EUPELV OPES Trelpaouev, oi d€ BeBrikeoav. 

TTAVTES EUO! Uiees EV TQDdE AUTE olka yeyaao. 

dikn Te Kal Gyan Kal ciprvn UETa TrGoWw ciAnAOUBolev avOparTroiolv. 
Kaptrot ToAAoi ék Sevdpecov AcAuHEVO! Eis yatav TiTTOV. 


TOA Ps De Ree 


UaAa trou deloate, un Taos BeBrKolnyEv. 
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8. 
2. 


oudév oUTCIS YAUKU TOTE EYVOOKAHEV GOS UNTEPOOV TIUEGV AyaTNv. 
avdpa tive kteivas, eis eTEONKY BEBnke Tratpida. 
UaAa dt] Tatpi EUG) ECOKEL OEU KAOLYVNTOS. 


349. PUT INTO GREEK 


SoP Oe a Os a oS 


— 
= 


Lying afar under a tree, we saw him concealing the gold. 

He said the road had been built from the river to the sea. 

She has never seen her father, who is still away fighting in the war. 

Lie (sg.) near the temple until they pass; then flee! 

My mother had gone home, but my brother and I remained with our friends. 
Since they have come as companions, we ought to receive them. 

It is easy to seek happiness, but difficult to find it and to hold it. 

We suffered, in order that you (pl.) might not perish (utterly). 

Having released the king, they led him into their own country. 

We shall not kill you (pl.), because you have come as true friends of my father. 


350. READINGS 


ds 


xen TAfvar avdpa xaAetroiow Ev GAyEo! KEIMEVOV, TIPOS TE Decdv 
abavatov aitéetv Ex-Avow. (Theognis) 

Beov ovdeis Treo Tote Eqopakev. Tv d€ piAecouEv GAAT|AOUus, Beds EV 
THI Evel, Kal Gyatmn Seow Ev NUIv TeTEAEOUEVT EOTIV. Beds Ayan 
EOTIV, Kal Os Tis HEVT] EV ayant, Ev Bed Evel, Kal Beds EVEL EV 

ot. (St. John) 

pdaos eiAnAoubev eis KOoHOV, GAAG piAnoav av8pcoTro! UGAAOV 
Cogov, if] pdos: Epya yap ogecov Tv Trovnpa. T&S yap Trovnpa 
Epdcov UIOEEL PAOS Kal OUK EOXETAL IPOS Paos, {va UT] KPivyTaL Ea 
Epya: os Se aAnGeinu tron, EpXETAI IPOS Paos, Iva Paivntat Ea 
epya, OT1 Ev Oecd TreTToinvtat. (St. John, developing the idea of Christ as 
Light of the world) 


ék-Auols, -los___[f.] release, relief 


Cdogos, -ou [m.] darkness 

UaAAOov [adv.] rather, more 

TeToinutat = Attic Greek for TeTromjatan 3rd pers. pl. pf. m.-p. of Toleco 
TeTEAEOUa pf. m.-p. of TeA€co 


351. WRITE IN GREEK 
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iP 


He who lives in the truth is like to a man who has built (mid.) his house upon a 
rock. For even if the waters loosed (pf.) from heaven and the storms and winds 
should strike it, it will not fall; for it has been well built, upon a rock. 


I had never known you (sg.) or whence you had come. 
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352. WORD STUDY 


AMPHIBIOUS (‘living on both sides’, i.e., on land or water; used loosely, as ‘an 
amphibious attack’), AMPHIBIAN (e.g., an airplane, operating from both land and 
water), AMPHITHEATER (an elliptical structure with a ‘theater [seeing-place] all 
around’ i.e., at both ends of the oval); — METROPOLIS (aoAtsg city; ‘mother-city’, 
capital of a district or a large city surrounded by suburbs), METROPOLITAN 
(pertaining to a large city; an archbishop with special dignity and authority over 
neighboring dioceses); — PATRIARCH (& exo I rule; the ‘ruling father’ of a tribe or 
large social family-group [Tatpia]; head of a family; hence, a venerable man of 
authority; a Bishop of the highest rank, ruling great churches like Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, etc.), PATRISTIC (of the ‘Fathers of the Church’, the great teachers 


of the first five centuries). 
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The Comparison of Adjectives 


353. RULES 


Greek adjectives have three degrees: positive (e.g., “fine”); comparative (e.g., “finer” 
or “rather fine”); and superlative (e.g., “finest” or “very fine”). This Section and 
Section 354 will explain how to form the comparative and superlative degrees. Section 
355 will cover their declension. 


a. 
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To most second/first declension adjectives, remove the ending -o5 from the 
masculine singular nominative to find the stem; add to this stem: 

-OTEPOS, -OTEPT], -OTEPOV (comparative) and 

-OTATOS, -OTATH, -OTATOV (superlative) 


if the last syllable of stem is long (including syllables long ‘by position’, i.e., 
ending in two consonants). Thus: 


POSITIVE: Sikatos, -n, -ov (“just”) 

COMPARATIVE: 8ikat-oTepos, dikal-oTEpn, Sikal-OTEPOV 
(“more just”) 

SUPERLATIVE: — 8txal-dTaTos, diKkalt-otatn, dSikal-oTaTov 
(“most just”) 


if the last syllable of the stem is short add to it: 


-COTEPOS, -COTEPN, -caTEPOV (comparative) and 
-OTATOS, -wWTAaTH, -aTatov (superlative) if the last syllable of the 
stem is short 


POSITIVE: XGAETIOS, -1), -Ov (“difficult”) 
COMPARATIVE: xXaAetI-coTepos, XAAETI-cOTEPT], XAAETI-COTEPOV 
(“more difficult”) 
SUPERLATIVE: xaAetI-cotatos, xaAETI-coTatn, XaAETI-coTATOV 
(“most difficult”) 
To third declension adjectives in -15, -€5 and to third/ first declension 
adjectives in -Us, -€la, -V, add to the neuter nominative singular (which is 
identical with the stem) the same suffixes as in (a) above: 


POSITIVE: aAn8rs, -és (“true”) 

COMPARATIVE: aAnQéo-Tepos,aAnfeo-TEpN, AANBEC-TEpoV 
(“truer”) 

SUPERLATIVE: aAn§€o-tTatos, aAnBeo-Tatn, aAnBEo-TaTov 
(“truest”) 


To third declension adjectives in -cov, -ov, add the suffixes -EoTEepos, 
-EOTEpN, -EoTEpOV (comparative) and -EoTaTos, -eoTaTH, -EOTATOV 
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(superlative) to the stem, which is found by removing the -os from the 


genitive singular: 


POSELIVE: 
COMPARATIVE: 


SUPERLATIVE: 


Aappoov, -ov (“senseless”) 

APPOV-EOTEPOS, APPOv-EOTEPN, APPOV-EOTEPOV 
(“more senseless”) 

APPOV-EOTATOS, APPOv-EOTEPN, APPov-EOTATOV 
(“most senseless”) 


d. Toa select group of second/first declension adjectives and third/first declen- 
sion adjectives, the suffixes -icav, -t\ov (comparative) and -\oTOs, -toTn, 
-l\OTOV (superlative) are added to stems that are slightly different from the 
stem of the positive degree. The comparative and superlative degrees of 


these adjectives must be learned individually. 


POSITIVE: 
COMPARATIVE: 
SUPERLATIVE: 


POSITIVE: 
COMPARATIVE: 


SUPERLATIVE: 


aioxpos, -1, -ov (“shameful”) 

aiox-icov, aiox-tov (“more shameful”) 
aloxX-lOTOS, aiox-loTN, Aliox-1oTOV 
(“most shameful”) 

T15us, Ndeta, HSV (“sweet”) 

115-lcov, d10v (“sweeter”) 

15-10 Tos, M5-iotn, 15-1oTOV (“sweetest”) 


354. IRREGULAR COMPARISON 


As in English, there are Greek adjectives whose comparative and superlative degrees 
are irregular, i.e., based on stems radically altered or entirely different from their 


» 


positive degree. (Cf. “good”, “better” and “best.”) The suffixes for such irregular 

comparatives and superlatives are -icoVv, -\0v (or -cov, -oVv) (comparative) and - 
\OTOS, -iOTN, -l\OTOV (superlative), as in (d) above. There is one exception listed 
below, piAos, which follows more closely the pattern in (a) above. 


The following adjectives introduced in this course have irregular comparison: 


POSITIVE: 
COMPARATIVE: 
SUPERLATIVE: 


POSITIVE: 
COMPARATIVE: 
SUPERLATIVE: 


POSITIVE: 
COMPARATIVE: 
SUPERLATIVE: 


POSITIVE: 
COMPARATIVE: 
SUPERLATIVE: 


POSITIVE: 
COMPARATIVE: 
SUPERLATIVE: 


ayabes, -1, -ov (“good”) 
apetcov, ApPElov or AuEivaov, GyElvov (“better”) 
AploTos, -n, -ov (“best”) 
TTOAAGs, -1), -Ov (“many”) 
TrAgicov, TAElov (“more”) 
TAEloTOS, -1, -ov (“most”) 
KaAOos, -1), -Ov (“beautiful”) 
KaAAtoov, KaAAtov (“more beautiful”) 
KGAMOTOS, -n, -ov (“most beautiful”) 
ueyas, UEyGAn, veya (“big”) 
ueiCoov, UEiCov (“bigger”) 
HEYIOTOS, -1, -ov (“biggest”) 
Taxus, -Eta, -v (“swift”) 
8aoouv, 8ao00ov (“swifter”) 
TAXIOTOS, -1, -OVv (“swiftest”) 
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POSITIVE: @iAos, -n, -ov (“dear”) 
COMPARATIVE: iATEpos, -n, -ov (“dearer”) 
SUPERLATIVE: MIATaTOS, -n, -ov (“dearest”) 


355. DECLENSION 


Comparatives and superlatives ending in -os, -n, -ov are declined like kaAds, -n, 
-ov and comparatives in -cov, -ov like TEdPpoov, TPOPpPov in Lesson 29. 


356. MEMORIZE 


A@Ppoov, -ov senseless 
SEU TEPOS, -T], -OV second 
Zevs, Aids or Zyvos Zeus [father and chief of the gods] 


Taxus, -Ela, -U swift 


357. TRANSLATE 


aAnPeotata dr eitres. 

ei TAElovEs TMEV, OUK Av UAXECAVTO GAAG Quyov. 
avOpatiav ATavToVv TovnpoTatot oav KEIvol. 
uEiCovos SoAou ovdeis Tote TEAETO. 

KaAMOTOV NSE HEYIOTOV EMHEV OMETEPOV StovTat Oikov. 
TrAciova Gyet UrjAa Ode Tron 1) KEivos. 


SON aes ee 


TIACGOV YUVAIKAV apioth Kal KaAAioTH Kal Hot PATAaTH uNnTtNP 
TEAETO ELT. 

Oaooav HEV EOTI KEIVOS TTOTAHOS, TrAEtov dé Udanp Exel Ode. 

9. Ata Tatépa dé yEylotov V_eddv Eivat dtovtTd TroTe TrOAAOt. 

10. Seutépea trupi atr-oAETO XPNNATA NNETEPA TAVTG. 

11. tTratnp Euos ide Epya aioxiova tf) TavtTa & TroTe EWPAKN Eyw. 
12. taides aici E€8€AOuOI Mayelv KapTIoUs TdioToUus. 


358. PUT INTO GREEK 


You (pl.) were hoping, no doubt, to receive more gifts than you did receive. 
That was the loftiest tree of all that I have ever seen. 

It is better to be noble than to seem to be noble. 

He gave most gold to the first and swiftest— myself. 

The road was longer than you (sg.) would believe. 

They stood on the very topmost rock, trying to see the sea. 


He was the bravest man whom I ever knew. 


Co Oy a ee 


It is necessary to build true peace now, if we do not wish to fall into a second 
and greater war. 
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2. 


10. 


I love my father as the noblest man whom I have ever known. 
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Endure patiently (sg.)! Others held up under even more, and more difficult, woes. 


359. READINGS 


Li 


ae SP 


ND 


GOPos ZOMokAT|s, copaotepos Se Evpitridns, avdpaov dE Tavtoov 
Zakpatns Copatatos. (An ancient oracle) 

ou yap dSokéew &piotos, GAAG eivat e6€Ae1. (Aeschylus) 

Ek WeEAETHS TrAEloves 1) EK PUOLOS AyaGoi. (Critias) 

autap dSevtepai Treas Ppovtides copatepat. (Euripides) 

VIKGELV YAP TIVa E AUTOV TIADGOV VIKaoOV EOTI TIPGTN TE Kal 
apioty. (Plato) 

TAVTOOV KTHUATV Apiotov Eott PiAos ayabds. (Xenophon) 
XaAETIOV EOTI UT] MPiATjoa, xaAetrov dé kal MiATjoal, XaAeTICATATOV dE 
TAVTOV aTro-TuyxXavelv PiAcovta. (Anacreontic) 


&ptiotov yEv Udaop... (Pindar; Horace disagrees: “Nulla placere diu nec 
vivere carmina possunt quae scribuntur aquae potoribus.” No poems are able to be 
pleasing nor to survive for long which are written by drinkers of water.) 


atro-Tuyxaveo ——- I am unsuccessful 


Evpriridns Euripides [the tragic poet] 
KTTUG, -aTOS [n.] possession 

WEAETH, -N5 [f.] careful practice, training 
VIKa@oo I conquer 

vikn, -5 [f.] victory, conquest 
ZopokaAiis Sophocles [the tragic poet] 
ZOKPATNS Socrates [the philosopher] 
ppovtis, -iS05 [f.] thought 


360. WRITE IN GREEK 


Ls 


Have you (sg.) ever known anyone (pl.) so swift to accept pains for the sake 

of others? 

One temple had been built near the sea to Zeus, a second to Apollo among 

the trees. 

Our fathers were brave and just, and they left for us a noble country in which we 


now live happily (= happy). 


361. WORD STUDY 
DEUTERONOMY (vduos law; ‘the second Law’, the fifth book of the Old 


Testament, containing the second statement or account of the Law of Moses 
regulating the life of the Jews); — ARISTOCRACY (kpatéoo I rule; ‘rule of the 
best’, i.e., government controlled by a group of nobles or wealthy and prominent 
citizens), ARISTOCRAT (a member of the ruling aristocracy; a person of self- 
important and refined bearing or attitude); — CALLISTUS, CALLISTA (proper 
names); — NICOLAS, NICHOLAS (‘victory’ + ‘the people’), NICODEMUS 
(St\uos people; ‘victory + ‘the people’). 
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The Formation And Comparison of Adverbs 


362. FORMATION OF ADVERBS 


a. 


Adverbs are commonly formed from the corresponding adjectives, by adding - 
os to the neuter stem. Thus, kaA-dds (“beautifully”), Taxé-cos (“swiftly”) 


Often the neuter accusative, singular or plural, is used as an adverb. E.g., 
TIPGOTOV or TPGTE (“at first”), NSU (“sweetly”), ti (“why?”) (cp. Section 213 
bic) 

We have already learned and used many adverbs not based on adjectives, such as 
ote (“when”) and viv (“now”). Such adverbs rarely form comparatives or 
superlatives. 


Most prepositions can be used without governing any noun, pronoun, or 
adjective, thus functioning as adverbs, with the same general meaning as in their 
prepositional uses. E.g., ad pa EAGov. (“They therefore went away.”) 
éyyus ott). (“He stood near.”) 


363. COMPARISON OF ADVERBS 


The neuter accusative singular of the comparative adjective is used as the comparative 
of the adverb; the neuter accusative plural of the superlative adjective functions as the 
superlative form of the adverb. Thus, the comparison of adverbs relies on rule (b) in 
Section 362 above. 


ato pa EABOv Ba&ooov. (They therefore went away more swiftly.) 


ato pa EAPOV Taxlota. (They therefore went away most swiftly.) 


364. MEMORIZE 


SEKATOS, -1, -OV tenth 


HEyas, HEyYGAN, Heya [m. acc. sg. HEyav, n. acc. sg. Wey, rest of m. and 


n. is 2nd declension, on stem WeyaA- | great, large, big 


vUE, VUKTOS [f.] night 


OIKEGD, OIKNOG, OlkNOoa =I dwell, I inhabit 


365. TRANSLATE 
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VE ee Ses eS 


GoMaas ye cites, TaTHP SE Kai COPdTEPOV. 
AiBov HEyav LaKpoTaTa Tress Baden. 
gpxeu ouv Lor GAAas yap oude Broouat autos. 
Tt A uv 2? A 2 uv 
oikov yEV Souev, cig 5 OUK EABOuEV. 
el Sikaicos WETA AAANAOIS OikEolev AvOpcoTIOL, Eipt}vNV Trou ExoLEeV av. 
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ETrel AVA ovTaas Eotiv ayaGds, Ti ov tv TIAElov Hircete; 

TaVTES WEeyaAas XalpouEv OTE O& UGDoUEV EAEVOEOBaI. 

THdSe Sia vuKTos Sexatns atraons veivavtes, aiya ava Nuati 
PQAIVOLEVED QUYOV. 

KaAdds St] Troinoate, UNnTEPa EUT|V EK Bavatoio aioxiotou oaCovtes. 
Wap TaXIOTa Eveikate, SPPa UT) TWavTa Tupi Att-oAGAn. 


366. PUT INTO GREEK 


Se ON a Se 


— 
2 


We saw a great light falling swiftly through the sky. 

1 would have labored more if I had had more time. 
Whoever comes first will receive the biggest gift. 

The water fell most swiftly the second night. 

Lie (sg.) afar, and conceal yourself well. 

Great winds kept violently (ueyaA-) striking the house. 

You (sg.) sleep the most of all boys whom I have ever known! 
At first we dwelt away from the sea, but now quite near. 
Whenever rain falls, the rivers flow more swiftly. 


You have all come most swiftly, and I am greatly pleased. 


367. READINGS 


Le 


dSoxéet SE Wot KAAETICOTEPOV Eival eUpEtV Avdpa KaAGs ayaba 
PEPpoVvTa T} KaKG. (Xenophon) 

ou Tol ATO apxis Tavta Geoi PvNnToIo! Paivouol, AAA xPdvad 
Cntéovtes EeUpioKOEV GpEIoV. (Xenophanes) 


€€ Epyoov Se avdpes ytyvovtat TAovolol, Kal Toveduevol TOAAOV 
piAtepot aBavatotow. (Hesiod) 


Geipetat Tis UyNnAOTEpoV, Iva Baooov Tron. (Menander) 
GS KAKGOS TEAETAL TGS INTPOS El KE KaKGSS UNdSels EAT. (Menander) 
ou Cae Heya Tl EoTiv, GAAG ev Cooetv. (Plato) 


TrAoUvOlOS, -N, -ov rich, wealthy 


368. WRITE IN GREEK 


is 


The man who saved my father when he fell into the sea was the bravest and 
noblest man whom I have ever known. [“when he fell” = aor. ptc.] 


I would choose to suffer evil, but not to do evil; for it is nobler. 


My brother hopes to build a bigger and more beautiful house and dwell in it 
with his wife and children until he dies. 
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369. WORD STUDY 
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DECADE (a period of ten years); — MEGAPHONE (a device for concentrating 
sound waves to produce a ‘great voice’), MEGALOMANIA (uavin madness; a form 
of insanity in which a person thinks he is someone great or famous; a tendency to 
exaggerate one’s importance or greatness), MEGALOMANIAC; — 
ECUMENICAL (pertaining to the whole ‘inhabited earth [oikouyevn contracted 
form of oikeouevn], hence worldwide, universal, as an ‘ecumenical Council’ of 
Bishops from all countries of the globe), DIOCESE (a region ‘inhabited throughout’ 
by members of the Church, a Bishop’s territory of government), DIOCESAN 
(belonging to a diocese). 


370. ENDINGS 


Lesson 5 1 


The Aorist Indicative and Subjunctive Passive 


Aorist passive forms are very similar to those of the 3rd aorist active (see Appendix A). 
Remember that there is no distinction of first, second, and third aorist in the passive, 
but only one system. The aorist passive system is built on the stem of the sixth 
principal part. The aorist passive of our paradigm verb Avoo in the indicative 1st 
person singular AWOnv translates as “I was loosed.” (Refer to Sections 83c and 84a on 
the meanings of the tenses and the voices.) 


AOR. PASS. IND. 


Sg. 
Ist pers. -TW 
2nd pers. = -1N5 
3rd pers. -T 
AOR. PASS. SUBJ. 

Sg. 
Ist pers. -@O 
2nd pers. = -1)S 
3rd pers. -1] 


371. MEMORIZE 


aCopuar 


uEAOs, HEAEOS 
xelp, XE( POS 


372. TRANSLATE 


Co Oe ae 


PL. Sg. 
-NMEV AvOnv 
-T)TE AU8ns 
-noav AvOn 
Py Sg. 
-COUEV Av8c 
-TTE Au8ijs 


-wo(v) Au8ij 


Pl. 
AUOnUEV 
AUOnTE 
AvOnoav 


Pl. 

AvOd Ev 
AuvOf\TE 
AvOdo1(v) 


[pres. syst. only] I respect, I revere; I hesitate to 


or shrink from [+ inf.] 


[n.] member (of the body), limb 


[f.] hand 


TroveovTat intpol TroAAot, iva €€ GAyeos ToUde WeyaAou Aubijs. 
OpOnuev de SicakouEsa, aUTAP ogeas AdBoueV. 

XpPOVvos TrEAETAI BpoToiol inTPOs TaVTOV KaKdV Kal GAyEoov. 
Kpupaode TAXEGIS, OPPA UT) yYuooobi|Te Tap-EOvTES. 

TAEIOTa Tol XAPN Tatnp viea TaAtw Ek TOAEUOIO SEE GEVOS. 
dSeidco UN] UTTO TrAElovos SUBPou AuBdou keivor AiBor NSE Titttao1w. 
el Ev OlKaD HElVas, Cos OE KEAEUOG, OU Kev SMO. 

Gavakta AaGeuEv Treilpaounv, TaxioTa 5é yvaoo8nv. 
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2. 
10. 
oe 


TOlo xEIpes HEV EG USaTOS Pavroay, Etepa dé WEAEa KEVOETO TraVTG. 
ayabos réAeu, iva OTe av o€ (Sy, XAPT Oe UNTNp. 
Os Tis UT ACHTat Adikéeetw, Tovnpds eoTiv. 


373. PUT INTO GREEK 


oy ee a oS 


The water was released and fell into the sea. 

Say (sg.) what you saw, in order that the whole truth may appear. 
Seeing him, we rejoiced and seized his hand. 

My companions were seen, but not I. 

I was about to eat when you (pl.) appeared afar off on the road. 
Raise (pl.) the tree, that we may be released and go. 

Let us hide the food, lest it be seen. 


We shall remain in the house until you (pl.) appear at the gate. 


374. READINGS 


UT) Kpivete, tva un Kpl6rTe. (St. Matthew) 
GS OGG EOTIV Ev Kal WEAEa TTOAAG Exel, TavTa de WEAEA OWUATOS, 
TOAAG EOVTA, EOTIV EV OGUA, OUTUS Kai XploTds. UUEIS yap EOTE 
om@ua Xpiotowv. kal yap Ev Evi TvevaTI NHEIS TaVTES Eis EV OCA 
Batrtio€nuev. Kai 81) Oca OUK EoTIV Ev HEAOS, GAAG TrOAAG HEAE™ 
Ty elt TroUs: "STi OUK Ell XEIP, OUK ElUl EK OGOUATOS,” OU Sia TddeE 
OUK EOTIV EK O@UaTos. viv Se TOAAG yEV WEAEa, Ev 5é Oda. Kai Ei 
TaoxEl EV HEAOS, OUU-TIGOXE! TaVTG WEAEa: ci bE 5OEav SExeT aI Ev 
HEAOs, Xaipel ouv ol TavtTa weAEa. (St. Paul) 
Cntécw yap adAnGeinu, ti ovdeis Trad Tote BAGBn. (Marcus Aurelius) 

BatrtiCes, aor. pass. BaTrtic8nv I baptize 

BAatrTo9, aor. pass. BAGBnv I harm, I injure 

Kpi8nv aor. pass. of KpIVOd 

TIVEULG, -aATOS [n.] spirit; breath 

Tous, Todds [m.] foot 

OUU-TIA0 XC I suffer along with 


375. WRITE IN GREEK 
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We ought to respect our father and mother more than anyone else, because they 
love us most and labor long for our sake. 


If one wishes to be (fut.) king to others, he should first learn to be led by justice 
and truth. 


Lesson 51 


376. WORD STUDY 
CHIROPRACTOR (trpaKtosp worker; a doctor who ‘works with his hands to cure 


ailments by massaging and manipulating the muscles and spinal column), 
SURGEON (by false pronunciation of xelpoupyds ‘hand-worker’ [cp. Epyov], a 
doctor who operates to cure bodily defects or injuries), SURGERY, SURGICAL; — 
BAPTIZE, BAPTISM, BAPTIST; —PNEUMATIC (‘operating by breath or air’), 
PNEUMONIA (trvevuoov breather, lung; disease of the lungs); — TRIPOD (tp1- 
three, a ‘three-legged’ stand), PEW (trddi0v little foot, foot-stool, taken over into 
French as peu, and thence into English as name for church seat); — SYMPATHY 
(‘suffering or feeling along with’), SYMPATHETIC, SYMPATHIZE— 
ANTIPODES (people on the other side of the world, with their ‘feet opposite’ ours) 
— PODIATRIST (a doctor who cures feet). 
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The Aorist Optative, Imperative, Infinitive, Participle Passive. 


The Optative of eipsi 
377. ENDINGS 

AOR. PASS. OPT. 

Sg. PL Sg. PI 
Ist pers. -EINv -ElMEV Au8einu Av@eivev 
2nd pers. —_-€IN]S -EITE AuBeins Aueite 
3rd pers. -EI] -ElEV Au8ein Au@elev 
AOR. PASS. IMPT: 

Sg. Pi Sg. Pl. 
2nd pers. -nOl,-nTL = -*NTe AvEnTt AUOnTE 


Note: 


-161 is changed to -rTt when the aorist passive stem ends in a rough 
consonant — @, 8, or x—as in the case of AWoo [aorist passive stem Au8-] 


and many other verbs. 
AOR. PASS. INE 
-W(ue)vat Avvo, AVONUEVat 


AOR. PASS. PTC. (m. fn. nom.) 


-els, -Eloa, -ev Au@eics, AUOEloa, Au 


Bév 


Note: For the declension of the aorist passive participle, see Section 189. 


378. PRESENT OPTATIVE OF eipi 


Sg. Pt 
Ist pers. ein elev 
2nd pers. els EiTE 
3rd pers. —€iq Elev 


379. MEMORIZE 
ava-Batvos, ava-Brooual, ava-Brv 
KEpdiov 


AiAatouat 
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I go up, I ascend 


[comp. adv.] more beneficial, better 


[pres. syst. only] I long (to do 
something) [+ inf.] 
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380. TRANSLATE 


Pe a > 


ei ToTE AiBos KElvos AuGein Kai Tréool, KTElvele KE TOAAOUs. 

UT) yvaoo8Evtos ovdenia TOTE Ayan. 

ElTTOV Paos Tl aTTavEeUOe Ev BaAGOoN Mavijvat. 

KEpdSiov Trou Kev EIN NIV KaKa UT) Taoxelv: viv 5€ TAGCOEV Gos 
avdpes. 

XApPNTE, OTL EYYUTEPOV VUV EILEV OlKeD THETEPCD Kal PiAots. 

Els akpnv TetoNnV ava-Broayv, iva UTTO TavToVv oMbelev. 
Av@juEevat AiAaietar unAa, ov d€ Edoel Troy. 

ElTrelv ACOUNV, OPEa UT) VITTIOS Paveinv EUuEV. 

KAOLYVNTOS HEU COMadTEPSS CEU EOTIV, AAAG OU ylyVaDOKE! TAVTa. 
El Ke ou TAdE OPOEins Epdoaov, Kal ETEPO! Trou KAAG Elva dioiaTo, TSE 
gpdoiev avTol. 

SuBpoo aiya AubevTi TOAAG aTI-oAAUETO. 

THHEAS AUBEVTas dde tde Kai dicaev. 


opbetoat oTreVSouEV ATO, iva UT] Kal yvoo8duev. 


381. PUT INTO GREEK 


wh PS Oe Bo 


It would seem better to remain in the house until he comes. 
The children, having been seen, fled. 

It is not lawful to reveal everything (pl.) known about the king. 
If you (pl.) should be seen, quickly go up into a tree and hide. 


Her soul longs to be released from the evils of this world and to find 


(mid.) peace. 

I brought you (sg.) these gifts, that you might rejoice. 

They said the stranger’s great cunning was known from the beginning. 
Never appear (sg.) again in this country, or we shall kill you! 

It is difficult to conceal from others a plan known to many. 


If he should die, who would then be king? 


382. READINGS 


Ls 


EpooTtmbeis “ApiototéAns "ti ott pidos;” €or: "Ula wuxT) Ev dU0o 
O@UAolw oikeouca." (Diogenes Laertius) 

aAnGein Tap-ein Gol Kal ENOl, TaVTOOV XPT|Ua 

KaAMotov. (Mimnermus) 

cos NSU EoT! CwOEevTa WEWvToO8al TovouU. (Euripides) 

&vOpcotrov KTElvas Tis UTTO Kelvou MiAaov dicdkKeTo. Tad SE KATA 
NeiAov Trotapov Baivovti AUKos TpOG-EpXETAL. PoBNGeis ovV ava-Bn 
etl Sevdpeov Tapa TOTALOV Kal TH KOUTITETO. OUTS BE KEiLEVOS 
EPTIETOV Ide TIPOO-EPXOHEVOV. Els TOTALOV apa BaAdev E auTOV. Ev 
ToD Se SeEGuevds uly paye KpoKddetAos. (Aesop) 
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5.  euol yap Caweiv, Xpiotds EoTi, Kal BvjoxKelv Kepdiov. AtAaiouat dé 
AuOivat Kai ovv Xpiote~ eivar. (St. Paul; Ccdetw and Ovrjokeiv here are 
both nouns and subjects of €oTt.) 


"AploTtoteAns Aristotle [the philosopher] 
EPTIETOS, -OU [m.] creeping thing, snake 
EpooTaad, aor. pass. EpcoTNOHv I ask 

KpoKddeiAos, -ou [m.] crocodile 

AUKOs, -ou [m.] wolf 

UlwvyoKeo, pf. mid. WeuvNUa I recall the memory of 
NetAos, -ou [m.] Nile 
TITPOO-EPXOLAL I come near (to) 

ow 8ny aor. pass. of ocaSco 


poPéoo, aor. pass. poBTOHv I frighten 


383. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. If you (sg.) are known to be a friend of the king, you will no doubt receive 
greater glory from the people. 

2. All men ought greatly to revere children, for the happiness of a more beautiful 
world lies in their hearts and hands. 


3. | When the sun appears and all my companions are seen, he will quickly flee. 


384. WORD STUDY 


ARISTOTELIAN (pertaining to the philosophy or followers of Aristotle); — 
CROCODILE — MNEMONIC (from the root -uvn-; helping remember, as a 
‘mnemonic rule’, e.g., aTaPae to tell which third declension nouns are neuter); — 
PHOBIA (a permanent dominating fear of something, e.g., a phobia of crossing 
bridges), ACROPHOBIA (excessive ‘fear of height’), XENOPHOBIA (a strong 
‘dislike of strangers’), CLAUSTROPHOBIA (Latin claustrum, enclosure; a morbid 
‘fear of being confined’ in small or tight places), HY DROPHOBIA (a disease, rabies, 
due to the bite of a mad animal, resulting in a ‘fear of water’, among other symptoms), 
ANGLOPHOBE, GERMANOPHOBE, etc. (a person with a violent dislike of the 


British, Germans, etc.). 
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Review of The Entire Verb 


385. SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE VERB 


From your knowledge of the entire verb conjugation, and by aid of Appendix A, you 
can now recognize more clearly certain characteristics of the Greek verb that will help 
you in remembering the forms. Note in particular that: 


a. In the middle, the perfect and pluperfect occur the basic middle endings 
(primary and secondary) alone, without the joining vowel found in the other 
systems. 


b. In both active and middle, the joining (or “thematic”) vowel of the present, 
future and second aorist endings is o before U or v and in the optative, 
elsewhere €; the first aorist has a, except in the subjunctive and in four forms of 
the optative and imperative. 


C. Subjunctive endings are alike in all systems, with the thematic vowel 


lengthened. 


d. 6 between two vowels drops out. But compare the 2 sg. ind. or impt. of the 
perfect m.-p., where the o is retained (A€Auoo, for example), with that of the 
other middle and m.-p. systems (e.g., AVEO). 


The optative always has an iota diphthong. 
The future and second aorist have present system endings. 


The aorist passive endings closely parallel those of the third aorist active. 


- oo mo 


Special endings occasionally occur: subj. act. 3 sg. -Mot for -7) , 2 sg. no8a for 
-1)S; ind. or opt. mid. 3 pl. -vta, -vto for -aTal, -aTO; mid. subj. 2 sg. -— for 
-rNat; mid. 1 pl. -ueo8a for -pye8a. 


386. IDENTIFY AND TRANSLATE 


Give tense, voice, mood, number; where applicable, give also gender and case. 


l= ytyv@oxkotut 10. ur evde 

2. epxeo8ar 11. Trewweras 
3. Tv iSeoo1 12. SicoKxes 

4. av Bains 13. Troijoai 
5. gavnor 14. €viotrete 
6. UAXEOLEVOUS 15. Avein 

7. ut) A&Borto 16. Se€atyeba 
8. -yvao8ijvat 17. KéAeucov 
9.  KpUwavTos 18. AabepEv 
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19. yeyaaot 

20. €éABolev 

21. tTrovmoacb8at 
22. TATWEV 

23. ‘wa aitnoaipvev 
24. elo-épxeobe 
25. BeBnkeuevan 
26. Oppa oaoete 
27. AeAUobat 

28. iva euxntat 
29. Un puyolte 


387. MEMORIZE 


aAéouai, — , aAeaunv or GAeuaunv 
Oven, -ns 

KPATOS, KPATEOS 

vnus, vnds or veds, dat. pl. also vnuoi 


ouAos, -n, -Ov 


30. eAEVOOLEVT)S 
31. ei ofolwTo 


32. peGav 

33. Oppa yvoons 
34. KuU8o1Io0 

35. Cntnoaon 
36. Artretv 

37. aipeor 


38. TEéTUKTO 
39. Kev oTain 
40. AvBEeiodoov 


I avoid, I shrink before 
[f.] door 

[n.] strength, power 
[f.] ship 


whole, entire 


388. READINGS 
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1.  @tAdoogds Tis EpcoTnGeis "Ti PiAdooPot HEV ETI BUpas TrAOUCICOV 
epxovTa, TAovOIo! dé OW TroTe ETI BUPAs PiAccddqoov;" Er "STI Ol 
MEV ylyv@oKouol Ta cv SéovTai, oi SE ov ytyva@oKouol." 
(Diogenes Laertius) 

2. aAtevs Trote SAtyov ix6Uv AGBev. ixOUs dE of Er: “iSE, UaAA OAL yos 
eiui. vv ouv Atodv ue, HeICova d5é yevouevov Tote 51] Ue CryTee. TO 
yap ool Trotéovti ToAAov Kepdiov EooeTta.” ahiels SE AUEtyaTtor 
"GANG Eyoo St] vyTTICTATOS av Einv, ei Tap-eov Ayabov uN AaBoov 
GdnAov EATIda Sicokoiut.” (Aesop) 

3. Beds S17 TWavtoov HETPOV UV Ein. (Plato) 

&dnAos, -ov uncertain, obscure 
aAtevs, -Fos [m.] fisherman 
dSéouat I am in need of [+ gen.] 


eAtris, EATIS505 

EpcooTaad, aor. pass, EPcaTHONV 
ix6Us, -vos 

TAOUGIOS, -T, -OV 
\Adc0gos, -ou 


[f.] hope 

I ask 

[m.] fish 

rich, wealthy 
[m.] philosopher 
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389. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. A great fire quickly destroyed the entire ship, but some of the men, fleeing 
through a small door, threw themselves into the sea and were saved (ow6-). 


It would be most base and shameful to avoid pain but not evil deeds. 


3. They hid the ships where they would not be seen, because no longer having 
strength or plan they feared to fight. 


390. WORD STUDY 


THYROID (a ‘door-shaped’ gland in the larynx, affecting some of the processes of 
growth); — the suffix -CRAT (kpat-) in ARISTOCRAT, PLUTOCRAT, 
BUREAUCRAT, DEMOCRAT, etc. (= “power or rule of the best, the rich,” etc.). 
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Use of The Augment. Further Review of The Verb 


391. THE AUGMENT 


This is a special sign, used by Homer sometimes and by later Greek writers regularly, 
to point out more sharply the past tenses of the indicative. Therefore, in reading 
Homer you will often find the imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect indicative with the 
augment. The augment (‘increase’) has two forms, the syllabic and the temporal: 


a.  Syllabic. Stems beginning with a consonant: prefix €, thus adding a syllable. 
For example: 


unaugmented: augmented: 
Avov éA\uov 
Avodunv eAUOauUnV 
AEAUKETE EAEAUKATE 
Note: 


initial p often doubles after an augment (e.g., PEE becomes EPPEE). 


b. ‘Temporal. Stems beginning with a short vowel or diphthong which is not the 
reduplication: lengthen the initial vowel, thus increasing the time required to 
pronounce the first syllable. When the first vowel of an iota-diphthong is 
lengthened, iota is subscribed. Here are some forms of the verbs Gyoo, OikEco 


and ikavoo: 

unaugmented: augmented: unaugmented: augmented: 
ayovto Tyyovto OIKEES COKEES 

ayayov hyayov olknoa coKnoa 

&xOnv 1}xOnv (aor. pass.) OIKT]KEMEV coknKEeHEV (plpf.) 
‘IKOVE ‘ikave (spelling is unchanged, but iota is now long) 

Note: 


€ is usually lengthened to n; but it becomes et in a few words, of which you 
have met or will meet the following: éxoo, Eos, ETToUat (I follow), EAkco 
(I drag), €ptres or Ep TCs (I creep). Note also two 2 aorists: ei5o0v 
(unaugmented iSov) and eiAov (unaugmented EAov from aipéco). 


c. Stems beginning with a long vowel or with a vowel reduplication (recall Section 
321) need no augment: 


ndounv 
Eyveoouat (pf. m.-p.. of yryvaoKad) 
EyvworTo (plpf. m.-p. of yryva@oKoo) 
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392. DRILL 


Give the augmented form of the following; then identify by tense, voice, mood, 
person, and number: 


Be OO ST ON Se 


— 
= 


AaBev 11. d@p6n 
yvoobnte 12. Ikave 
OiKNOaLEV 13. ayayes 
EyVa0o 14. TETUKTO 
EAKOMEV 15. AdBouev 
BeBnkea 16. UWaxXeooaTo 
pavrnoav 17. €8eAov 
aipeov 18. eTounV 
EXETE 19. KéAevoas 
AEAUGO 20. att-dAeTo 


393. TRANSLATE 


ty ee Se 


Boe 


gy. eS 


Els vija av-EBrnoav kai cidov GvaktTa. 

Ste EMavn MEAtos, copOnuev: E& ov NAGouev dE EuaXoueOa. 
Hara dr H8eAov uw idéerv, o SE EBEBrKeL. 

TI ETAIPOUS EUOUS aTI-c~AEoas; 

Sia VUKTOS aATIaonNs EkELVTO TAPA TIOTANE, Iva véas oeu AGBotev 
TTA P-EPXOLEVAS. 

Sua Traides AiBous eis VSaop EBaAAov. 


. PUT INTO GREEK (using augment wherever allowed) 


They requested us to come quickly and save them. 

He kept avoiding (= impf.) us, that we might not ask what evil he had done. (pf. 
= TeETTOINKa; use plpf.) 

They dwelt in a big house away from the road. 

We found her roaming back and forth among the children. 

Why did you (pl.) not allow them to say anything? 


You (sg.) rejoiced, I suppose, (on) learning he still knows you and your friends. 


395. VOCABULARY REVIEW 


As the teacher directs. 


396. READINGS 


lL. 


DoKeEatns EUXETO IPOS BEoUS OW XOUGOV TIAP-EXELV O1 OVSE 
apyupov, akAa LoUvov etrxeTO Ayaba Trap-exEly, ETTEl EVONOE BEoUS 
AploTa yvaovai & Tiva Tod EoTIV ayaa. (Xenophon; the Te is from 
Tis. See Section 212.) 


@IAEcouED Gedy, ETTEL AUTOS TIPCOTOS EMIANOEV NHEAS. (St. John) 
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3. TW KaAov Ex Tis ODA Kal yUXTV KakrVv, KaATV EXEL VI}a Kal 
KUBepvntipa kaKkov. (Menander) 

4. kal eldev FoAiad tov Aaueld kal ytivaocev avtév, STi avTtds Hv 
TraIsapiov Kal AUTOS TrUPPaKNS WETA KaAAEOS OPPaALGV. (i Kings 
XVII 42, from the Septuagint, the Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible) 

5. €v apxi qv Adyos, kai Adyos fv ovv Bed, Kai Hv Adyos Beds. Ev 
autdé Coot] tv, Kai Coot] Hv Oaos AvOpctIav—ados AANGEs, 5 
pootiCel Tavta avOpootrov. kai Adyos oapé EyEeveTO Kal COKNOEV 
HETA UI (kai Tot Sd€av eidouev), TWANPNS XAPITOS Kal 
aAnGeins. (St. John) 


apyupos, -ou m.] silver 

atiwace, atiwdow, ativaca | esteem lightly 

AUTOS here = he (i.e., David) 

DoAiad m. indecl.] Goliath, a Philistine giant whom David 
will kill [also spelled ToAtc6] 

Aauetd m. indecl.] David, a future king of Israel and Judah, 
here still a youth 

KGAAos, KaAAEOS n.] beauty 

KuBepvntip, -7pos m.] steersman, pilot 

Aodyos, -ou m.] the Word, i.e., the Son of God as perfect expression 
of the Father. 

weETa prep. + gen.] with 

ott conj.] because 

Traisapiov, -ou n.] boy, youth 

TATIPNS, -ES full of 

TUPPAKNS, -ES ruddy 

patito I enlighten 


397. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. If you (sg.) threw fire into this ship, you would destroy both it and the others, 
and perhaps save all your companions from death. 


2. Whoever finds a worthy friend finds love and strength and the noblest 
happiness. 


3. [hope they will come quickly, for little time yet remains. 


398. WORD STUDY 


ARGYROL (trade name for a brown oily silver-protein compound used as an 
antiseptic); — GOVERN (‘to steer the ship of state’, to control and guide-the English 
word coming from Greek by way of the Latin imitation guberno), GOVERNOR, 
GOVERNMENT; GUBERNATORIAL (pertaining to a governor or ‘steersman of 


the state’; cp. Latin gubernator, e.g., ‘a gubernatorial election). 
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Rules of Vowel-Contraction. 
Further Review of The Verb 


399. CONTRACTION OF VOWELS 


When a word’s stem ends in a vowel, Homer occasionally (later Greek regularly) 
contracts or fuses this stem-vowel and the vowel of the ending into a single long vowel 
or diphthong. Such contractions follow these simple rules: 


1. a+e-sound = long a (if iota occurs, it is subscribed). Thus, ae = a (long), 
aci=a (long) (E.g., opcdeo8at = opGobai, Opdeis = OPGs ). 

2. @+0-sound =o. Thus, ao, aw, aov=0 (E.g., opGOLEV = OPCHEV, 
opda = Opa, Opaouca = Opdoa ). 

3. €+€ or el=el. Thus, ee, cei=er (E.g., epidee = eqide, pidceis = piAcis). 

4. €+0 or ov=ev or ou. Thus, €0, cou=eu or ou (E.g., epidcov = 
epideuv or Epidouv, piAgouoa = piAetoa or piAotoa). 

5. oO+€ or O=0Uu. Thus, o€,00=0u (E.g., youvdoeo8at = youvotobai, 
youvooual = youvoupat [I supplicate]). 

400. DRILL 

a. Give the contracted form of the following: 
1. EQOUOL 6. SOKEEIS 
2: Gipeete 7. youvoounv 
3 TTEIDGEIS 8. opaeo8ar 
4, Badéetar 2 Cnteeiw 
Ds EMOITAOV 

b. | What would be the uncontracted form of these words? 


iz aAeio8e 6. KTEVEIS 

2. yaneton Z Odiket 

3 Eloov 8. Opaot 

4, youvotTa ) @POVEITE 
D MOLTCOVTES 


401. TRANSLATE 


Le 
pe 


coxel EEtvos Ev olka WeyaAc Tapa Baddoon. 
Elcov uly EAGeiv, EBoUAETO yap. 
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o, 


De 
6. 


TIPGOTOV EV THUapTeEs: Ti SE ov TGA Trelpas, GPpa TIOTE SEOs 
AuElyNat; 

OdABov TrobetvTtes Beov TrOBEtoIW: O yap GANOI]s avOpcoTtaav SABos. 
TI Trolels; EOXEU TIPOS HE, [Va CPG AUTOS. 

EMoita Tapa Odov Sia MUATOS TAVTOs. 


402. PUT INTO GREEK (using contracted forms where allowed) 


en aaa 


I kept avoiding them, fearing either to fight or flee. 

Bring (sg.) us the fruit, in order that we may see it. 

Then will peace appear upon the earth, when all men do what is right and just. 
He tries to seem wise, but nobody believes him. 

We left her roaming back and forth beside the ships, seeking her two sons. 


The rain was swiftly flowing down from the higher rocks. 


403. VOCABULARY REVIEW 


As the teacher directs. 


404. READINGS 
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ih 


Maivetat Hol KElvos icos BEeotow 

EUMEVAL AVvT|P Os EVAVTIOS TOL 

iCavet Kai TANotov dU Poovevons uTT-akovel. (Sappho, to a young bride) 
OUTS YAP APloTA Pavel XPloToOs EOV KEATOS, OTE AV UTAG AUKooV 
TEPI-YEVyTal, Kal Ev UEOR) AUKooVv EOvTa Kai TOAAGS AauBavovta 
ooTeiAas, UT] HOUVOV UT] aTI-OANTal GAAG Kal Kelvous Ayayy Els 
apeiova Biov. (St. Chrysostom, commenting on Christ’s words to the Apostles, 
“Behold, I send you as sheep among wolves.”) 

KOOMOS Trap-EpXETAaI Os Tis SE Toit] & Beds EEA LEVEL! Els ariel. 

(St. John) 

Epr Inootis: "Tode éotiv 6 Beds E8€AE1 — Travta G&vOpaoTrov ds OG 
uiov Ve0U Kal TloTeUH AUTA, Exelv Cootv ABavatnv: Kal Eyepa lv Ev 
EOXATO WaT. (St. John) 

Ouoics 57 Suotov aici Pidov Eotiv. AvIjp oUV ayabds TE Kai Sikatos 
Eoetat Ged pidos. SUolos yap. (Plato) 


eyelpoo, Eyepeoo, Eyeipa | rouse from sleep (i.e., from death) 


EVAVTIOS, -T], -OV next to 

EOXATOS, -T, -OV last 

iCaveo I sit 

io0s, -n, -Ov equal to 

AUKOs, -ou [m.] wolf 

Trepl-ytyvouat I get the better of, I overcome 
UTI-aKOUGO I listen to [+ gen.] 

Paved I speak [cp. poovn | 

coTelAn, -Ts5 [£.] wound 
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405. WRITE IN GREEK (using augmented forms) 


1. | We went up and stood on the very rock where the temple of Apollo had been 
built, some stones of which still lay upon the ground. 


2. Ifhe had not died young, he no doubt would have been a noble and strong king 
and had much wealth. 


406. WORD STUDY 


ISOMERES (uepos part; in chemistry, compounds having the same or equal parts— 
i.e., basic elements— but different properties and characteristics). 
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The Iterative Forms of the Verb. 
The Position of Prepositions 


407. ITERATIVE VERB-FORMS 


‘Twenty-four times in your reading of Homer in this course you will find him using 
special verb-forms to emphasize customary or repeated action. These iterative forms 
are simply an expanded form of the imperfect or aorist, made by inserting -(€)OK- or 
-(a)oK- between the regular stem of the imperfect or aorist indicative, active or 
middle, and the regular imperfect or second aorist endings (even with first aorist 
stems). -QOK- is used mostly with first aorist or a- stems. Iterative forms practically 
never take the augment. Thus: 


Exo 


imperfect: E€xov iterative: EXEOKOV 


KaAEco ~—s imperfect: KaAEOV iterative: KAAEEOKOV 


pevyoo 2 aorist: pUyov iterative: pUyeoKOV 


feelelsen) 1 aorist: DOA iterative: GOACKOV 


408. POSITION OF PREPOSITIONS 
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a. 


The ordinary position for a preposition is immediately before its noun or 
pronoun or their modifier, if this precedes. Thus: TPOs WE, OV TrOAAOIS 
ETaIpots. 


Sometimes, for poetic purposes, Homer places a preposition after its object (e.g., 
XEIPOS GTO). In such cases, as this example shows, the pitch-mark on the 

preposition shifts back from the last to the first syllable (kat& becoming kata, 
etc.); this is called anastrophe. Sometimes, Homer places a preposition between 
a modifier and its noun or pronoun, e.g., TOAAOts ov ETaipois. Ifyou are on 
the alert for this arrangement and consider the phrase as a whole, it will cause no 


difficulty. 


A preposition may be prefixed directly to a verb, thus forming a compound 
verb, whose meaning is generally obvious as a combination of the meaning of 
the verb and preposition alone. E.g., elo-EpxXouat J go in, I enter, WAP-EIUL 
[am alongside, I am present. In such compounds, the preposition really 
functions as an adverb, since it directly modifies the verb. If the compound 
governs an object, this is in the same case that the preposition would take if 
alone, e.g., vos ETTI-Baivouev (= Ett vNOS Baivouev). Note that 
prepositional prefixes drop their final vowel if the verb begins with a vowel or 
has the augment, e.g., TAp-elwl (Tapa + eit), ETr-EBN (Etri + EB). For more 
on this, see the section on elision in Lesson 58. 


When the preposition is used strictly as a detached adverb (recall Section 362), 
other words may come between it and the word with which it goes in sense, e.g., 
augi pa Travtes Eotnoav. (Everybody, therefore, stood around.) Such 
constructions are often the equivalent of a compound verb (aug-EotnoOav), 
between whose parts certain closely connected words have been slipped in. 


409. TRANSLATE 


Ce Oy St a 


TIETPT] ETT UYNAT KeiWEvot veas ISEOKOV TAP-EPXOHEVAS. 

dSevdpecov atro ETrecov KapTrol AuOEvTEs. 

BUens d1-7]AGEv AiBos, Kal ETL UECOD EV OlKGD KEITAL. 

ETAIPCV EKAOTOUS TIPOCO-EIANAOUBSTAS UTS TI Sevdpeov KpUTITAOKE. 
paea Tavtola atraveube Ev OUPAVE PAVEOKE. 

Untnp Traidsas ouK Eaoke AtAatouevous Trep Udanp eio-Bijvat. 

oU OOl EITTEOKOUEV KAKOV LIV EMLED; 

Ti pUyeokes, ou dé UEivas EUAXEO; 


410. PUT INTO GREEK 


CO Oy Sy ie a 


Go down (sg.) into the ship and find me some food. 

Socrates repeatedly said the same (thing): “Always live justly.” 

All of them perished in the middle of the sea. 

Why did you (pl.) (repeatedly) not allow us to speak? 

Stand around (pl.) the house, so that no one may go out. 

The women, fearing, kept holding each other by the hand(s). 
We kept taking gold out of the river and bringing it to my father. 
He always did the most difficult things himself. 


411. VOCABULARY REVIEW 


As the teacher directs. 


412. READINGS 


Ls 


autap “AxiAAeus vauol Tap-NuEvos TaxXEINs, UNviev, OUTE TOTE HETA 
ETAIPOUS TTCOAEOKETO OUTE TIOTE Eis TIOAEUOV, GAA aTraveube EUEVE, 
TOAeuov Se TroBeeoke. (Homer) 

Ur] Tote Eire ETTOS HEYA" ylyva@oket yap ovdels AvOpcotraov 6 Ti VUE 
Kai WHap avdpi teAcl. (Theognis; ueya here is idiomatic, = “proud, 
boastful”; cp. our similar idiom, to “talk big”) 

OAtyolol Trovois WEyaAa TiIva rds Gv Tis EAOt; (Euripides) 

piAnoeis edu oeu Ev oA Kip Oeu Kal Ev OUAT WUXT CEU Kal Ev OUACD 
vou) oeu: Td EOTI WEY AAT Kal TET EVTOAN. SeuTEpN SE OWOIN EoTiv: 
piAnoets TANOtov oeu cos o& aUTOV. (St. Matthew) 

Aids tot vdos HEyas Piolo avdpaov of Pidcov kuBepvntip EoTIv. 
(Pindar) 
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"AxiAAeus, -f0s5 Achilles, central figure of the Iliad, who withdraws his forces from 
the coalition against Troy after an argument with Agamemnon 
KuBepuntnp, -fpos [m.] pilot 


Unvico I rage, I am furious 
Tap-NUat I sit alongside 
TrwAEOUAL I go 


413. WRITE IN GREEK (use contracted forms) 
1. If one has a beautiful body but a wicked soul, his (= to him) is a good ship but a 
bad pilot. (cp. Sections 18.c and 412.5) 


2. Do not allow (pl.) your country to perish; fight! try at least to save it, in peace as 
also in war. 


3. Do you (sg.) see them toiling around the ship? They are trying to complete the 
work this very night. 


414. WORD STUDY 


MANIA (fury, insanity; a strong desire or ‘craze’ for, e.g., ‘he has a mania for flying’), 
MANIAC (a mentally deranged person subject to fits of fury and madness), 
CLEPTOMANIAC (kAétrto I steal; a crazed thief, one with a furious and insatiable 
desire for stealing). 
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The Vocative Case of All Declensions. Review of Nouns and Adjectives 


415. THE VOCATIVE CASE: MEANING AND RULES FOR FORMATION 


a. 


The vocative case is the case of direct address. In other words, the person or 
thing designated by the noun in the vocative case is being spoken to. In the 
following sentences, the italicized noun(s) would be put into the vocative case 
in Greek: 

Hugh, it is time you started paying attention. 

That is the way the world works, my dears. 


O Summertime, how I miss you and look forward to your return! 


As you would expect, quite often the vocative case occurs with a verb in the 
imperative mood, and with 2nd person verbs in any mood: 


Stop your squirming, Tucker! 
You are capable, Thomas, of cleaning the cage yourself. 


The vocative is usually spelled the same as the nominative; it is always the same 
in the plural and in all neuters. 


The vocative singular differs from the nominative in the following instances: 


(1). Second declension masculine - 05 takes vocative in € (e.g., pide, ayade). 

(2). Third declension in -eus and -15 drop thes (e.g., Zev, “OdSuooet, 
TTOAt city). 

(3). A long vowel in the nominative of the third declension is shortened in the 
vocative unless it stays long in the genitive and therefore in all other cases 
(e.g., TaTeEp, "Ayaueuvov, but Kip, ATroAAcov). 


Irregular vocatives: the vocatives of 6¢65 and yuvr are 8ed5 and yUvati. 


Notes: 
1. The interjection a (English O! in direct address) is not needed before the 
vocative, but it is often used, especially if the vocative is spelled the same as 
the nominative (e.g., co ETAIpOl). 


2. Greek seldom expresses by a separate word the “my” before a vocative 
which is very common in English, but the “my” should often be added 
when translating a Greek vocative into English, if the context calls for it 
(e.g., oTreUSeTE, PiAot = “Hurry, my friends!”). 


416. REVIEW OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 


Recall forms, distinctions, and gender-rules of the three declensions by the aid of 
Lessons 9, 11, 13, 30. 
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417. VOCABULARY REVIEW 


As the teacher directs. 


418. TRANSLATE 


Ne OO) EOC Ry eS 


— 
= 


véa AdBete, ETaIpot, Kal opeas dicokeTeE. 

HIOEUHEV OF, KAKE, OTI PUES OUSE ElveKa TIaTPId05 EUAXEOMO. 
Sikaios TNIV Eins, cd ava. 

86a oot cin, ayae, HSE Ayan Tapa avOpcatrev aTavToov. 
Ti EXEIS, CO Trat, of EV XEIpI; 

Qeov ov TroTe TI ATOETE, VI|TIOV Kaka Gpa un pECeTe. 

ur) ue BaAAe, Tratep, Trovnpa trep EpEavTa. 

Ur] Oteo, Ki|p, TWavTa Tol yevroeo8at Ta TroVEels. 

el UT) KeVOrObe, Eetvor, OyovTai UUEas SE aiproouot. 

elTré Lol, KUkAcoy, Tl ETaIpouUS EUOUS EkTEIVaS; 


419. PUT INTO GREEK 


ars 


10. 


Fear not, stranger, no one will do you wrong. 

We should do to others that which we would desire them to do to us. 
Always be (1reA-) a man, my son, and a true friend to your friends. 
Lady, give this to your son as a gift from the king. 


Let us endure even this patiently, men, that our plan may be more swiftly 


fulfilled. 
May I be sent, O king! for I alone know the way. 
There is no one of mortals who will not have many troubles while he lives. 


Speak, my friend; for truth, even though not always being pleasant, is a 
great good. 


Their voice was carried to the very door of the temple: “Zeus and Apollo, 
1” 
save us! 


My brave men, let us remain here and endure until we are commanded to go. 


420. READINGS 
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i. 


Zet pide, ACouat oe ol yap TavtEecolw Avaooeis, 56fav autos Exaov 
Kai KPaTOS Heya, aAvOpcoTraov SE EU ylyv@oKeEls Vdov Kal BuULOV 
EKGOTOU, Oe SE KEATOS EOTI UEYIOTOV, © avak. (Theognis) 

EKAOTOS TIHEGOV, GC AvdpEs, OUK EG TAaTEP! Kal Ef] UNTEPL HOUVOV 
yéyaev, aAAG Kal Ef] Tratpidi. (Demosthenes) 

Eyoao Eitt 0505 Kal GANPEIN Kai Coot}; ovdels EOXETAL IPOS TTATEPG El UT] 
Sia Eueto. (St. John) 

ovdev Evol Ndu Eottv ei UT) Kal GANGES. (Plato) 

ds Ke Beois Tre{8Q TAI, UaAa KAVOUOW auToU. (Homer) 


Lesson 57 


avaocow I rule over [+ dat.; cp. dva§] 
KAWoo I hear, I give ear to the prayers of [+ gen.] 


421. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. He kept saying no one was present, but we, knowing it was not true, sought the 
strangers throughout the house until we found and seized them. 


2. Two rivers were (constantly) flowing into the sea, mingling their waters with it 
and with one another. 


3. You showed yourself to be a man of great manliness, because you kept trying 
until you accomplished this most difficult work. 
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Special Case-Endings. Elision 


422. SPECIAL CASE-ENDINGS 


Homer uses at times a few special endings (remnants of old cases) to give nouns, 


adjectives, and pronouns a special adverbial force: 


a. 


-de may be added to the accusative to denote place to which. Thus, 
oikovde homeward. When it is added to the plural accusative, -5¢ blends with 
the preceding a into -Ce. Thus, 8upao-de becomes 8upale zo the doors. 


-8ev may be added to a noun or pronoun to denote place from which, source, or 
separation. E.g., olko8ev from the house, Aidbev from Zeus. 


-pi(v) may be added to denote various functions of genitive and dative— by, at, 
from, with, on or in. Context will make clear which force is meant in a given 


passage. Thus, Bingt by force, BUEN IW at the door. 


Note: 
To find the form of the word to which -6ev or -@1(v) should be added, 
simply drop the final ¢ or u of the nominative or genitive. Homer uses these 
endings only with a certain few words. 


423. ELISION 
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a. 


Ordinarily, for easier pronunciation, a short final vowel (except -v), and 
sometimes final -at or -ot, drop out if the following word begins with a vowel 
or diphthong. This is called elision (“driving out”), and is indicated by an 
apostrophe (’) in the place of the omitted syllable. E.g., att’ apxis for ATO 
apxis. 

Elision does vot occur in the dative plural of the third declension, in Trept, Tp, 
OmT1, Ti, and very seldom in monosyllables unless they end in €. (6T’ always 

= OTe, never STI). 


Forms taking movable v (Section 90) before a vowel take it instead of eliding; 
however, €oTt may do either. 


Elision also occurs between the parts of compound words, e.g., TAP-ElUl 
(rape), ET-EBr (EmEBN). See Section 408c. 


When elision brings 1, T, or K directly before a rough breathing at the 
beginning of the following word, these three consonants change into their 
corresponding ‘rough’ or aspirated forms— 9, 8, x. Thus, kata 

od6v becomes Kad’ Od6v, while ard + aipéco becomes A@-aipéo 
(apaipea). Note that the rough breathing is not then written over the second 
part of the compound word, since its syllable is no longer first. 


424. TRANSLATE 


RO oR 


Ne OR TON EN 


Aibov Tovde HEyav oupavobev TroTe TrecEIv Otoave’ ATravteEs. 

aiy’ at’ opbadudy Epepeto vyts UM’ USaTos ToTaLoIo TaxU 
PEOVTOS. 

Ti UT’ EEO KAKOV TroTeE ETTAGETE, T} GAAO TIO OU XPT] Pidov Epdeiv; 
TroAeuovd’ EBeBrKeoav TavtTeEs, OVS’ cis ETI TAp-ijy. 

a&v_enos Sevdpea oA’ eis yaiav kpateprgi Bade Bing. 

Ek o€0ev Tdde Sapov, f} Tapa tev GAAou; 

BUEN Pa OTTTE, OPP’ av E€-EAGH Tis, 7S’ UUtv Tt TrOPT. 

BouAow’ eyo ye uevenuev, oi Se puyeiv AtAaiovtat. 

oikovde Broouev, ETaIpor oudev yap Tide Trotetv SuvaToi EoikauEV. 
ST AGEs EtT1 Trou eUSov: OU ye Moovryv Oeu TrUBduNv. 


425. PUT INTO GREEK (eliding where proper) 


10. 


According to others, this road is both longer and more difficult. 
The ships lay upon the water very near one another. 


The good, though having died (aor. ptc.), will never die, but will always live in 
the minds of mortals. 


Night came swiftly down from the sky. 
He seems to be a brave and noble companion for you. 


If you (sg.) had stood at the door, as I ordered, they would not easily have fled 
from the house. 


If you have faith in me, he said, you will all be very happy. 
Do you (pl.) see them going away? Or do they still await us? 
If you (sg.) do not find him, come home quickly. 


From what place have you come, men? Speak! 


426. READINGS 


shi 


Evve’ Euvevar Movioas A€youot Tivés. cos vyTticas: ide, Kal Zatr@eo 
AcoBobev eoti Sekatn. (Plato) 

© pido, 6 ye KTeiver WE SdAcp, ou SE Bingiv. (Homer; the giant 
Polyphemus speaking.) 

8ed8ev 8’ ovK EoT’ GAEaoba1. (Homer; €oT1 + an infinitive often = “it is 
possible,” as here; A\€ouat = “evade, hide”) 

Zev, ueyaAat apetat Pvntois EpxXovT’ ek o€Gev. (Pindar) 

Eis Oicavds APIOTOS — apUvEeoOa Trepi Tatpidos (Homer: Hector 
refuses to withdraw from the battle despite his brother's worry.) 

OUK EK XPENUATV ApEetr yiyvetat, AAA’ EE ApEtis XENUATA Kai GAD’ 
ayata Tavt’ avOpootroiciv. (Plato) 
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7. @ €elv’ ayyéAAew Aakedaipoviots oti THdSE 
KelWe8a, Tos Kelvoov PTUGO! TrE!\BOLEVOI. 
(Simonides’ world-famous inscription over the grave of the Spartans 
who died to a man in the heroic stand at Thermopylae.) 


ayyéAdo I announce, | report 

QuUVOUal I serve as protection, I am a defense 

EVVEa nine 

Aakedaiyovios, -ou Lacedemonian, Spartan 

AéoBos, -ou Lesbos [a large and beautiful island in the Aegean sea, near Asia Minor] 
Oicvds, -oU [m.] omen, premonition; a large bird of omen 

PTA, -a TOS [n.] word; command 

Zap Sappho [the poetess from Lesbos] 


427. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. If I should become king, O companions, I would give each of you much gold 
and whatever else you might desire. 


Tell me the truth, son! Why did you strike your brother? 


3. Let us pray our sons may be (fut. inf.) very brave and very just; for there is great 
necessity of men living in this way. 


428. WORD STUDY 
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ANGEL (‘messenger’ of God, announcing His will to men), ANGELIC; ANGELA; 
ANGELUS (the thrice-daily prayer to the Blessed Virgin, beginning in Latin with the 
words “Angelus Domini...,” the former a borrowing from Greek), ARCHANGEL 
(‘ruling-angel’, an angel of higher nature and rank), EVANGEL (evayyéAtov the 
‘good news’ of Christ's coming, the Gospel), EVANGELIST (one who writes or 
preaches the Gospel, a missionary), EVANGELICAL (pertaining to the Gospels or to 
early Christianity); — SAPPHIC (pertaining to Sappho, as ‘the Sapphic meter’, a 
special poetic rhythmic pattern, exemplified by her poem in Section 404). 


Lesson 59 


General Review of First Unit 


429. TOPICS COVERED 


In the first thirty lessons, the most important principles studied were the following, 
which should receive special emphasis in your review, particularly those which you 
individually feel less confident of having mastered: 

Pronunciation and stress of Greek words. 

Syllable-division. 

The three declensions. 

Rules of gender. 

Types and stems of adjectives and participles. 

The present system of the verb, all tenses, moods, and voices. 

The future system entire. 


All forms of eipt except the future and optative. 


SO. Cer Gy St Rs ee 


0, T], TO and its uses. 


Relative, intensive, demonstrative pronouns. 


eS 
= © 


Significance of the cases. 


— 
i 


Meaning of the moods and tenses. 


— 
Nad 


Syntax rules: statements of fact, contrary-to-fact conditions, exhortations, 
wishes, purpose constructions, commands, uses of the infinitive, uses of the 
participle, relative clauses. 


14. Vocabulary words. 


15. Numerous English derivatives. 


430. QUESTIONNAIRE 


Use these leading questions to guide your review and to focus it on key points. 
Be prepared to answer all: 

What are the rules for syllable division in Greek words? 

When is a syllable long in Greek? When short? 

What are the basic meanings of the genitive case? The dative? 

State the main uses of the accusative. 

Where do first declension nouns in -a differ in ending from those in -1)? 


Where are second declension neuters different in form from masculines? 


SAE a ete 


What is to be noted about neuters in their accusative endings? In the verb of 
which they are subject? 
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8. 


10. 


he 


12. 
ie 


14. 
I>: 
16. 
7s 
18. 
1 
20, 
ale 


22s 
2s 
24. 
25. 
26. 
Dips 
2a. 
29. 


30. 


onl 


With what declension of the masculine and neuter are feminine adjectives and 

participles in -a used? Those in -1? 

What is special about the endings of pronouns which follow the first and second 
P Ee OrP 

declension? 


How can you tell grammatically when autos, -1), -6, and KElvos, -1, -O are 
adjectives, not pronouns? 


What are the different meanings of 6, N, TO, and how is it used differently to 
indicate which meaning is to be taken? 


Give the meaning and uses of ode, 1}5e, TOde. 


How does the middle voice differ in force from the others? When does it have 
active force? 


Name the secondary tenses; the primary. 

When do the tenses indicate time of action? When kind of action? 
What is the general significance of the aorist stem? The perfect? 
Which stems of the verb are not used in the middle? 

In what moods is there no future? 

State two regular features of subjunctive endings. 

How does Greek express wishes? Exhortations? Purpose? 


Explain the relation between the tense of the main (introducing) verb and that 
of the infinitive in indirect statement. 


What is the general distinction in use between oW and ur? 

How do you recognize that a verb is deponent? 

Give two ways of expressing command in Greek. 

What is a thematic vowel? 

What is characteristic of all optative endings? 

What is the rule for gender of third declension nouns? 

When does the accusative singular of the third declension end in -v? in -uv? 


What is the simplest way of predicting the dative plural form of third declension 
words whose stem ends in a mute? 


How can you readily tell whether a noun whose nominative singular ends in -o¢ 
is of the second or third declension? 


How do you determine the stem of a third declension adjective or participle? 


431. IDENTIFY AND GIVE THE MEANING 


1. AiBoror Dis 
2. xadeTras 22. 
3. fev 23. 
4.  a&pxdov 24. 
5.  Trev8oiunv 2: 
6. éAovto 26. 
7. €o08Arjs vag 
8.  Trupi 28. 
9. paca 25. 
10. éoTE 30. 
ll. tTEpdecoat S11. 
12. Epyolo oe 
13. TpdoMpova 92. 
14. éoxcouE8a 34. 
15. @uolw a5. 
16. EuuEevar 36. 
17. Teayuaot a7. 
18. UwaxnoouEvot 38. 
19. Tv auaptdavy oo: 
20. eobiovTecot 40. 
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OVv-EXOLO 
To0a 
TTELTTE 
Binu 
dSicokeo8at 
dein 

EOo! 
ApETAaS 


AauBavouot 


cr = 
va T 


undéva 
AEyeTE 
EOVTAS 
ETTEEOOL 
auEetBetTo 
Opaolnt 
TETPNS 
Tuev 
avdpaot 
TaTpida 
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General Review of Second Unit 


432. SUBJECTS FOR REVIEW 


In Lessons 31-58, the main items studied were: 


ee 


ites 


The pronouns—indefinite, interrogative, personal. 
The three aorist systems. 
Perfect, perfect middle, and aorist passive forms. 


Further syntax rules: present general, future more vivid, and future less vivid 
(should-would) conditions, potential constructions, and indirect question. 


Future and optative of eiut. 
Reduplication and augment. 
Contraction and elision. 

Iterative verb forms. 

Vocative, special case endings. 
Comparison of adjectives. 

Formation and comparison of adverbs. 
Use and position of prepositions. 


Vocabulary words. 


433. POINTS TO BE CLEAR ON 
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ot ye oe ee 


How can you tell apart parallel forms of the interrogative and indefinite pronouns? 
How does a pitch-mark affect the meaning of a third personal pronoun form? 
What determines whether an aorist is of the first, second, or third aorist type? 
What is notable about 2nd aorist endings? About first aorist? 

In what constructions is Gv or Ke(v) with the subjunctive used? 

How is a vague future (future less vivid) supposition expressed? 

What is the difference in thought between a more vivid and a less vivid future 
supposition? 

What type of thought does the potential optative express? 

Which consonants are known as ‘mutes’? Which are called ‘liquids’? 

Give the rule and an example for each of the three types of reduplication. 


Give examples illustrating the regular changes undergone by a final consonant 
of the perfect middle stem when the ending is added. 


What are the rules for forming the comparative and superlative of adjectives? 
How are comparative adjectives declined? 


What is the ordinary way of forming an adverb from an adjective? 


ils 
16. 
Is 
1a. 
I; 
20, 
Al. 
Ps 


23: 


How are adjectives and prepositions used as adverbs? 


How do you form the comparative of an adverb? Superlative? 

In what blocks of the Map of the Verb (Lesson 16) may the augment be used? 
When is epsilon added for the augment? When is no augment needed? 

Give examples illustrating the various types of contraction. 

How are iterative forms constructed? What is their meaning? 

What are the vocative endings, if different from the nominative? 


What force do the three special case endings give to a word to which they 


are added? 


In what instances may elision occur? 


Lesson 60 


434. DISTINGUISH between the various forms spelled alike for which each of the following might 


stand (the number in parentheses indicates possibilities). If no pitch-mark is here given, it 


would be different in the various forms: 


Oy Sie Ba 


435. IDENTIFY AND TRANSLATE 


Se OO ON ee Rs ee Bo 


a 
- © 


— 


NO Fe ee 
SNS ON 


ao 
NW AR Ye 


xpnota (2) 
TaxioTa (3) 
TOiNoa (2) 
pepe (2) 

Top (6) 
TreWTTECE (6) 


TETUKTO 
ogiv 
TOINOAL 
eTrolel 
apeiovt 
Teu 
pavrvai 
ELTTEOKES 
eu 
Opaoat 
aAnfeotatns 
att-oAadAet 
EOTNS 
Bavatovde 
ULES 
BeBnkayev 
éAabev 
OTEeu 
EAEUVOOVT 
TTOVN PCOS 


teAeitat (4) 
TI (6) 
AEyouot (3) 
BadAete (3) 
Tiva (8) 

@ (2) 


eTroBeUEV 
pegov 

uv 

Bar’ 
EQOKOUEV 
KAKGITEPOUS 
yeyaao 
TEGOV 

EGS 
8ed8ev 
TIOVEITAL 
ov Tiva 
KEIoOE 
TraBdovTos 
E 

copbny 
Bing 
TIEIDATE 
EUAXEOAO 
TEOLOL 
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10. 


I. 


12. 


LD; 


14. 


Honor Work 


Optional Supplemental Readings 


THHEIS OT] XPT|Ua Geddv eipev. (Plato) 


oudels AvVOpaTICOV OUT EOOETAI OUTE yEyaE Os TIS GOI adcov 
EpxeTat cis Bavatov. ovde yap ds OvnTotow Kai abavaTotow 
avaooei, Zeus, Ovntois Ta&ow avdavet. (Theognis) 

avdaveo, adrj00, &Sov Lam pleasing to; avdoow | am king over, 

I rule over (+ dat.) 


Aéyel Beds: "iepol EoeoOe, STI iepds eit.” (St. Peter) 


Tavta Xcopel Kal ovdev yevet. (Heraclitus) 
xeopec I pass on 


oudels Troiddv Trovnpa AavOavei Bedv. (Menander) 


Vr}TTlos, OS HEV EUOV Voov guAdooel, Ea SE TIPAYWATEa OU VOEEL. 
(Theognis) 
puAdoow, puddc&eo, puAaEa I keep watch over, I observe 
OUTOS YIYV@OKOLEV OTI EyvaoKapEev Bedv — ei Tot EvTOAaS 
PuAGOOHEV. Os Tis AEyel OTL EYVOOKE LIV, Kal TOU EvTOAGS ou 
puAdooel, ev Kelveo GANBEIn OUK EoTwv. os SE Kev PUAGOOT Adyov Beot, 
GAnGEas ayatn Geot Ev oi TeA€eTaI. (St. John) 
puAdoow, puddc&es, puAaEa I keep watch over, I observe 
eyo civ GApa Kal © WEya, APxT) Kai TEAOs, A€yet Beds, Ss ety Kai Ha 
Kal E€ooual. (Apocalypse) 
TEAOS, -E05 end 
Beds APXNV TE Kal TEAOS Ka HES EOVTOOV ATIAVTOOV EXE. (Plato) 
téAos, -€05 end 
a tive Eotiv GANOEa, & Tiva dikaia, & Tiva iepa, & Twa ayaba, Tade 
MPOveEETE: Kal Beds EiptvNs EOeTAI OVW UUIv. (St. Paul) 


eo8Aa yap at Eo8Adv HaOroear Tv SE Kakolow Uioyns, ATI-oAEoELS 
Kal Tov Exets VOov. (Theognis) 


Motioat, vnov tiva AaPBetv os ov Trote TrecetTat CnTEevwEval, YUXTIV 
eupov ‘Apiotopaveus. (Plato) 

‘Aptotopavns -eus Aristophanes, Athenian comic poet. 
Ze Tatep, EOOAG LEV TUIV TOPE Kal EUKOHEVOIS Kal UN, KaKa dé Kal 
EUXOHEVOLS UT] TOPOS. (Socrates, in Plato) 


Sikatcov S€ wuxal ev xEIpl Veov, Kal OU TroTe GweTal opecov GAyos. 
ed50knoav ev op8aAuoils vrytricov Gaveiv, kal voetto Bavatdos oMecov 
OAEBpos: of SE Eliot Ev Eiprvy, OTI ETrElp|OEV AUTAV Beds Kai EipE 
ogeas AEious EO aUTOU. (Book of Wisdom) 

aTtToual, Gyouat I seize hold of ; SAE8pos, -ou destruction; 

GElos, -1, -ov worthy of 


ile 


16. 


We 
18. 


1: 


20. 


21, 


22s 


eee 


24. 


20: 


26. 


af. 


28. 


Honor Work 


ou xpr) Tobe AavOaveiv UuEas, STI EV Lap Trapa BEd cos xIAIa ETEa 
EOTIv, Kal xiAla ETEa cos Ev Uap. (St. Peter) 

xiAtos, -ou a thousand; éTos, -€05 year 
Beds MPaos EoTiv, Kai Coqos Ev Ol OUK EoTIv OUdEV. (St. John) 

Co@os, -ou darkness 


HETPOV Apiotov. (Cleobulus) 


ou yap 81) uTr6 ye 8ecov TroTte GUEAEITAI Os AV TIPOMPoov EGEAT 
dikalios yiyvecBat kai dicdkelv ApETry eis Coov Suvatov avOparTra 
Suoios TreAco8at Begs. (Plato) 

aueAgoo I neglect, I do not care for; eis Goov as far as 


el Te €oUieTe el Te TiveTe El TE TI Troleite, TaVTA cis 56€av Geou 
Troieite. (St. Paul) 


avOpatreov Ekaotos SUo TINpas Peper’ Wiav Tpdobev, SeutEpnv Se 
OTm1o0ev: Tr7}pat S— yEWouO! Kakav. AAA’ 1 MEV TIPOOVEDV EOTIV, ETEDCOV 
Kaka Exel 1] SE OTrIOGev, aUTOU PEpovToOs Exel KAKA. Sia TOde ov 
GvOpcatrol OPEV AUTAV HEV KAKA OVX OPO, ETEPGOV SE WaAG 
pridicss ytyvaaoKouolv. (Aesop) 

Tmpen, -ns [f] knap-sack; Tedo8ev in front; 

6mo8ev in back, behind; yéuco I am full of [+ gen] 
TW piAos yevntat Tovnpds, xpr ayelv ulv aA eis Ayabov: GpEiov 
yap Kai uaAAov gidou Epyov Eotiv BonBeel Eis 805 7 Eis 
xenuata. (Aristotle) 

BonPec I come to assistance; 

180s, -eos character, morals; U&AAOV more 
Ylyv@okoo, Kai Hol Ev Ppeol GAyea KelTal, Opav Tratpidsa env 
KTelvouEvNv. (Solon, referring to political decadence) 


Tad’ Exod, & Euabov kai Evdtnoa kai KaAa Tapa Mouodawv EAaBov- 
etepa dé TOAAG Kal Nd€a Avetos A@-eiAeto. (Crates) 


Ovnta Ovntdayv Tavta, Kal TavTA Tap-EpXEeTat NHEAS: Tv Se UN, 
TIHEIS AUTA Trap-epXouEBa. (Greek Anthology) 


KeAeUicn UNEGS piAgetv GAAT|AOUS, cos Eyoo EMIATOG ULEAS: OUTCS 
piAéete GAAT|AOus. Ev TQQdE yu@oovtTat Tavtes STI ENO! EOTE—TYv 
piAente aAAAOous. (St. John) 


xXaipete Ev Gedo aiel TaAw AEEoo, xalpete, kal ciorvn Oeot, 1 UTED 
TAVTOS Voou EOTIV, PUAGEEL KTP UUECOV Kal voov Ev Xpiotda. (St. Paul) 
uttép [prep. + gen.] over, above, “beyond 
the grasp of; puAdooas, -&Eoo | guard 
ut) BaupaCeTe Ei LlOEEL UWEAS KOONOS. ylyva@okouEV OT! BEeBrIKAHEV Ek 
Bavartoto eis Coot Etrel PIAEOMEV KaOLyVNTOUS. Os UT] PIAEN, HEVEL EV 
Bavatos, Ka T&S Os UT) PIAEQ KaOtyvNTOV EOV AVEPadTIOKTOVOS 
éotiv. (St. John) 
BaupaCoo I marvel; AvOpcoTIOKTSvVOS manslayer, murderer 
HEICova ayatny 1 tTrhvde ovdeis Exet — ei Oavoi Tis Elvexa MiAcov Eddv. 
UHEIS MIAO HEU EOTE, TV TrolenTe TA Eyoo KeAEVo UUEGS. 
(St. John) 
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29. OodAtyous euproets Avdpas Ev xaAETIOIs MiAous ETAIPOUS yYEVOLEVOUS, 
ol tives &v BovAowTo Kal &yabdov Kal KaKGOV HEPOS HETA CEU EXEL. 
(Theognis) 


Mépos, -E€os share, portion 


30. Gpeldv Eotiw olcoTraelv Kal eiva, 1 A€yovta UT) EuMEVv. KaAOV 
SidaoKkevEV, Tv Tis A€yoov Kat Troien. (St. Ignatius of Antioch) 


OlcoTraoo I remain silent, I say nothing 


31. peylotn odvvn Tracdoov Ev AvOpcoTroiot Se — TOAAG MPoveovTta 
undev TeAcetv. (Herodotus) 
oduvn, -Ns_ grief, pain, anguish 


32. goitdy Xpiotos Tapa baAacoay idev SU0 KaolyvnToUs, ZiLava 
Tlétpov kai ‘Avdpéav, BaAAovtas diktuov eis P4Aaooav: Hoav yap 
aires. Kal A€yet ogiv: "EAGETE ET’ ENE, KL TroIjowd ~UUEaS aAITjas 
avOpcTrav." (St. Matthew) 


Zipwoov, -covos Simon; Tlétpos, -ou Peter; 
“Avdpeas, acc. -av Andrew; dikTuov, -ov net; 
aAtes, -fjos fisherman 


33. ovdev cio-evelkaueEv cis TOVSE KOOHOV, OVS’ Ex-Mepetv Ti duvaToi 
eiuev. (St. Paul) 


34. eis Beds Ev Te Beoiot Kai avOpeTroiol WEyloToOs, ov Séuas PvnTotow 
Suotos OUSE vdud. OUAOS OPG, OUAOS BE voei, OUAOS BE T AKovel, Kal 
ATIavEUGE TIOVOLO VOEGOV MPPEVI TAVTG Kivel. aiel 8’ Ev AUT LEVEL, 
KiveUHEVos ovdév, Oude Eolke Liv AvEIBeoOat GAAOTE 
GAA. (Xenophanes) 


dSéuas [indecl. n.] shape, build; akoWc [hear; kivéco I move; 
G&AAoTE GAAT] now one way now another; até “in the same state.” 


35. ayatn Xpiotot oTpUvel NUEAS, yryvaooKovTas STI Eis ElVEKa 
Tavtoov Gave, va ol Coouol UNkETt OPiol aUTOIs Cawow aAAG 
XPlOTE ElveKa OMecov DavovTt Kal Ek vexpdov EyeoSEevTt. (St. Paul) 

otpuved Turgeon; vekpds, -ou corpse, the dead; 
eyeipos, aor. pass. EyepOnv I raise up, I resurrect 

36. ovdeis yap NHEOoV of AUTE Cooel, Ka OUDSels OF ANTES BvoKEL. Tv TE 
yap Caouev, bec Caoouev, rv te OvrjoKooHEV, Bed OvTjOKOHEV. Tv TE 
ouv Coocouev Tv Te OvrjoKaoHEV, Seow ciplev. cis THOSE yap Xplotos 
eBave Kai TaAw Cooel, iva Kai vexpddv Kai Cwdvtoov ava€ 1. 


(St. Paul) 
37. TroAAots AvOpatraav yAwoor BUpat OUK ETTI-KEIVTAaL, KA TOAAG 
AEyouol Ta OU XPT) EiTTElV. (Theognis) 


yAooon, -nNs tongue; eTti-Keiat I am closed [of doors] 


38. AX’ eiol uNnTpl Traidses GyKUpat Biou. (Sophocles) 


&ykupa, -ns anchor 


39. Vvouos EOTI Tavtav BPaollevs, BvnTdyv Te Kai ABavatov. (Pindar) 


va@uos, -ou law; BaoAedds, -Eos king 


40. ylyva@oKouev STI iy Oikos NUETEPT|S Coots ETT yan AvON, oikov 
abdvatov Ek beot EXOUEV Ev OUPAvoOls. OPPa OUV EV CHUATI OIKEOHEV, 
Ek-ONMEOUEV AIO Beow. (St. Paul) 

ek-5nUEG I am in exile 
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436. MEMORIZE 
Tpoin, -ns_ _ [f.] Troy, Ilion 


437. TEXT 


The Poem’s Theme 


"Avdpa pot évvetre, Motion, troAUTpoTrov, os UdAa TIOAAG I 
TAayxX6n, Etret Tpoins icpov 1rtoAic8pov Etrepoe: 


TrepOao, TEPOU, TTEPOa I destroy, I sack 
TAaCoo, TWAGyEoo, TAGyEa, —, —, TAayxXONv I beat; [in pass.] I wander 
TTOAUTPOTTOS, -1, -OV resourceful 
TrtToAieBpov, -ou city, town 

438. NOTES 


I. EVVETTE is transitive, = “make known, tell about” 


439. COMMENT 


1-2. The poem’s opening lines give us the theme of the poem (a man), modified by 
an adjective that conveys the man's essential character and a relative clause that 
includes general information about his past. This is the story of a man, a man of many 
twists and turns of mind, versatile, shrewd, up to any demands thrust upon his 
resourceful-ness by shifting fortune as he is buffeted far and wide on land and sea. 
Troy, sacred to the gods who had built its lofty walls, has fallen at last to this man’s 
stratagem. 


1. &vdpa It is the human element that interests Homer, more than mere events. It 
is this which he puts first, to catch our attention and impress itself upon our minds, 
under the full weight of the main rhythmic emphasis. 


Mottoa The poet invokes the Muse, asking her to furnish him with information 
about things that he has not personally experienced but which she, a goddess, would 
know all about. Such an invocation is a conventional feature of Greek epic poetry. 
Later epic poets imitate him. Vergil, for instance: Musa, mihi causas memora..., or 
Milton: “Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit / Of that forbidden tree...sing, 
Heavenly Muse.” 


TOAUTpOTTOV can mean many things: “turning many ways,” “wandering,” 
“ingenious” and “resourceful” are all good translations. The epithet links together 
several aspects of Odysseus’ character; its prominent position makes it clear that crafty 
intelligence will be the central virtue of this hero. 
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2. Tpoins...étrepoe It was Odysseus who finally stormed impregnable Troy by the 
wily trick of the Trojan Horse, for he was general of the troops hiding within it. Of 
course, Odysseus originated the stratagem of the Wooden Horse. You can read the 
story in both Menelaus’ account in Book 4 of the Odyssey and Vergil’s vivid account 
in Book 2 of the Aeneid. 


440. WRITE IN GREEK 
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1. All men desire to be happy, but not all wish to do the difficult things by which 
alone true happiness is had. 


2. Mother, take the children and hasten home; for I see a great storm coming in 


from the sea. 


3. Ifyou (pl.) had fought more bravely then, you perhaps would have seized Troy 


in the beginning of the war. 


Lesson 62 


441. MEMORIZE 
Gotu, GOTEOS [n.] town 


(€)pvouat, (€)pVoooual, (Ep)puoauNv I save, I rescue, I protect 


VOOTOS, -OU [m.] return (home) 

TTOVTOS, -OU [m.] sea, the deep 

GS; GS [adv.] thus, so [always with pitch-mark] 
442. TEXT 


Preview of the Story 

ToAAGv 8 avOpcotraov dev GotEea Kal voov Eyvoo, 

ToAAG 8 Sy’ ev Trovteo TaGev GAyea Ov KaTa BuULdV, 
QAPVULEVOS Tv TE WUXTIV Kal VOoTOV ETAIpcoV. 5 
GAA’ oud’ Gos ETAPOUS EPPUCATO, IEWEVOS TEP: 


G&evuyat I seek to gain 
‘Teua I desire, I strive 
443. NOTES 


3. Eyvoo = “came to know, became acquainted with.” To review the form, see 
Lesson 42. 


4. €0S, -1), -Ov is frequently shortened to 6s, 1), Ov (for FOS, FT, FOV ), as here and 


in line 5. 


6. oud’ Gs = “not even so.” ETAPOS = ETAIPOS, and is often substituted for it for 
metrical reasons. 


444, COMMENT 


3-6. To some, this proem seems to outline in a general way the story the poem is 
about to tell; others, however, note that it really only covers a part of the poem 
(roughly Books 5 through 12), and with some inaccuracy. 


3. TroAAdv 8 avOpcaotraov idev Gotea... In fact, the wanderings described by 
the poem are not so much among the cities of men as among fantastic or at least 
isolated lands and peoples, far from mainstream human society. The episodes 
included in this text are examples, but there are others (Circe's island, the Sirens, 


Scylla and Charybdis, etc.). 
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TroAAddv...1TOAAG anaphora, a rhetorical device of repeating a word at the 
beginning of successive lines or clauses. In this instance, the device serves to emphasize 
the Odyssean characteristic of many-ness. 


5-6. As we shall see, Odysseus will try hard to rescue his companions from the jaws of 
the Cyclops. It is also Odysseus who has got them into trouble in this case, since his 
curiosity led him to resist their desire to leave the monster's cave alone. However, in 
general, Odysseus is not portrayed as driven by a craving for adventure; rather, he 
seems to be conscientious about his responsibilities as a leader. 


445. STRANGE STORY OF A LETTER THAT WAS LOST AND FOUND AGAIN 


In the early Greek alphabet, there was an additional sound, equivalent to our w, 
known as Wau or Digamma (‘double-gamma); it was written F, and came between € 
and C. By Homer's time, this sound was beginning to be omitted in many words 
where it formerly occurred, though it was still used with some, at least part of the 
time. (It was pronounced regularly in one or two local dialects until the second 
century BCE). Homer seems to have used it often with certain words, especially in 
traditional phrases and formulas inherited from earlier poets, saying, e.g., FETTOS, 
Fava, airei, Fidetv, FOIVOS (cp. Latin vinum, English wine from the same original 
root-word). But later Greeks, not using the sound, never wrote it in copying the 
poems of Homer, and before long forgot that he employed it. 


In the 18th century, the great Greek scholar Richard Bentley rediscovered the 
Homeric use of the digamma by a subtle detective-like study of certain peculiar facts 
and unexplained ‘irregularities’ in the rhythm and euphony of Homer’s verse. Using 
as a clue the similarity in sound between many Latin, German, English, and Sanskrit 
words and their Greek equivalents, except for the absence of a w-sound in the Greek, 
he proved that these Greek words did have the w-sound too in the beginning and that 
its influence was still exerted in Homer’s verse. Thereby he solved most of the 
problems of Homeric meter that for centuries had mystified the greatest scholars, even 
in ancient Greece itself. 


The digamma is ordinarily not written in modern texts of Homer, but its influence on 
the grammar or meter will occasionally be pointed out in the notes. 


446. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. The ships stood afar off in the middle of the deep, for the king feared to be seen 
from the city. 


If they said they desired (inf.) peace, they would not have told the truth. 


3. Quickly throw (sg.) water on the fire while it is yet small, for thus you will 
rescue your possessions and perhaps the city itself. 


447. WORD STUDY 
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NOSTALGIA (painful longing to return home, homesickness). 


Lesson 63 


448. MEMORIZE 


AP-alpEOual, AP-aipTrjooual, ag-eAounv _I take away 


Bots, Bods [m., f.] [dat. pl. also Bouot] Ox, COW 

Buyatnp, Suyatépos or BuyaTtpds [f.] daughter 

VOOTILOS, -1, -OV of one’s homecoming 

dAAuut, OAEGa, SAEO(O)a, I kill, I destroy, I lose; 

6AwAa 2 aor. mid. OAOUNV [in pf. and mid.] I perish, I am lost 

“Y treptiaov, ' Y Trepiovos [m.] Hyperion [see Notes below] 
449, TEXT 

The Tragic Undertone 


AuUTAV yap opeTepfow AtTacbaAinow Srovto, 
vryTiot, ol Kata Bots ‘Ytrepiovos ’HeAioio 
Hobiov: autap 6 Tolow a@eiAeTo vdooTiLov Uap. 


Tov ayobev ye, Bed, OUyatep Ads, eitré Kai NIV. 10 
auobev [adv.] from some point 
atacbaAtat [pl. £] recklessness, senseless folly 
Beck [f. of Beds] goddess 
450. NOTES 


8. Kata here is an adv., with an intensifying sense: “utterly” or “to extinction.” 
Bots [= Boas] is acc. pl. of Bots. “Y trepiovos is either a cognomen of Helios the 
sun god, agreeing with it in the genitive; or else it is a genitive of paternity = “[son] of 
Hyperion”. Hyperion is Helios’ father at Hesiod’s Theogony 374. 


10. TOV is partitive gen. of the demonstrative after eitré , = “tell of these things.” 
Kai TI: “to us, too,” either meaning “let us also know what you know;” or perhaps 
“just as you have told other audiences.” 


451. COMMENT 


7-9. Odysseus’ prudence and great clarity of mind are highlighted against the 
contrasting background of his companions’ impulsiveness and folly. If his 
companions are to perish before reaching home, it will be due to their own moral 
failing. They cannot blame their leader for lack of concern or wise guidance at crucial 
moments (cp. lines 5-6). In fact, such a negative assessment of Odysseus’ men is not 
justified by the narrative of the Odyssey. Many of the companions die through no fault 
of their own: for example, eleven of Odysseus’ twelve ships are destroyed by the 
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Laestrygonians, but not because the men are reckless. Indeed, the emphasis placed 
here upon the men’s devouring of the Sun’s cattle indeed seems disproportionate to 
the importance of the story in the narrative. The moral condemnation of them here 
seems contrary to the spirit in which the episode will be told, for the poem will show 
the men forced to the brink of starvation by the actions of the gods, and thus well- 
motivated to do this sacrilegious deed. 


atao8aXinow : in the poem, it will be the suitors, back in Ithaca, who will more 
notably perish thanks to their atao8aAigow— not the companions. 


10. Homer asks the Muse for help in starting the story of Odysseus from some point, 
not necessarily the beginning. 


452. THE ADVENTURES OF A BREATHING MARK 


There is a curious history behind the simple, unpretentious little sign used to indicate 
the ‘breathing’ to be employed in pronouncing initial Greek vowels and diphthongs. 
In the alphabet used at Athens until 403 BCE, the symbol E stood for both € and n, 
while H denoted an h-sound. When the Ionian system was adopted, H was used to 
indicate capital n, thus distinguishing it from € by its own symbol. But the first half of 
H was retained to signify a rough breathing, and later the other half was employed to 
indicate a smooth breathing. Time, and the innate human love of shortcuts, gradually 
evolved the current symbols, 


453. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Though we have suffered (ptc.) much distress both on land and on the deep, 


we still hope to come to our fatherland and dwell there again in peace. 


2. Some strangers destroyed the house and took away all the cows; but not even 
thus did my wife and two daughters have the heart to leave that land where we 
had all been born. 

3. The mothers greatly rejoiced on the day of their sons’ homecoming from 
the war. 


454. WORD STUDY 
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BUCOLIC (pertaining to herdsmen; pastoral, as “bucolic poetry’, a type of poetry 
dealing in a pleasantly idealized way with country scenes, and dialogues between men 
watching their herds); — “HYPERION” (title of a narrative poem by Longfellow 
connecting the action, laid in Europe, with the myth of the Sun-God). 


Lesson 64 


455. MEMORIZE 


atap but 


” 


€dc0 pres. system only] I eat 


eidap, etdatos n.] food 


EVVT]Uap ady.] for nine days 


[ 

[ 

[ 
etmi-Baiveo, éti-Broouat, [ 
etti-Brnv, em-BeBnka 


Awtopayol, -cov [m.] Lotus-Eaters [a legendary people] 


+ gen.] I land upon, I go upon 


OAOOS, -T], -OV destructive, deadly 


The Adventures of Odysseus 


The ten years’ war at Troy having ended in total victory for the Greeks, largely by 
Odysseus’ doings, the triumphant princes return with their armies to their various 
homes in Greece. Odysseus embarks his men on twelve swift ships and sets out for his 
beloved island kingdom, Ithaca. But the winds carry him northwest, to the southern 
coast of Thrace, beneath Mt. Ismarus. Finding there a town of the Kikoves, allies of 
hated Troy, he destroys it utterly and carries off rich spoils, though sorrowed by the 
loss of many brave comrades in the battle. A mighty storm threatens to sink the entire 
fleet as they sail southward for home. Though escaping disaster then, the ships are 
blown far off their course and are driven for many days across unknown tracts of 

the sea. 


What strange and terrifying experiences befell the heroic band thereafter in their long 
years of wandering we now learn from the lips of Odysseus himself, as he tells the 
amazing story to kindly king Alcinous at the termination of his wanderings. 


456. TEXT 


First Adventure: Landing among the Lotus-Eaters 

EvOev 5’ Evvijuap Pepounv CAOOIO’ avELOIO! mek 
TOvtTov et” ix8udevta: atap dSexaty eTreBRUEV 

yains Awtopayoov, of tT’ &vOivov eidap Edouoww. 


av8vos, -n, -ov made of flowers 
ixO8ucels, -eooa, -ev _fish-swarming 


457. NOTES 


12. SekatQ “on the tenth (day).” Dative of time when. 
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13. TE often is not to be translated, where it merely indicates the close connection of 
a relative or subordinate clause with what had gone before. 


458. COMMENT 


11. €vOev That is, from Cape Maleia, the southernmost tip of Greece, away from 
which the baneful winds kept forcing Odysseus’ fleet, which otherwise would have 
soon been home. evvrjuap Nine days is an unusually long voyage at sea. 


12. Ancient ships, being fairly small and fragile, generally kept within sight of shore; 
Odysseus and his men would have feared the open sea toward which the gale has 
steadily driven them now for over a week. 


13. The Lotus-Eaters are named after their staple (and only) food. At this point, 
Odysseus and his companions have left their familiar Mediterranean world and have 
entered the realm of fantasy and folktale. 


459. THE DUAL IN DECLENSION 


There are three numbers in the inflection of Greek words: the singular, denoting one 
person or thing; the plural, indicating more than one; and the dual, signifying two or 
a pair. The dual is but rarely used, since its meaning is easily carried by the ordinary 
plural. But if the writer wishes to emphasize that it is two, a pair, of which he is 
speaking, he will use special endings to call attention to this fact. 
Learn, then, the following additional endings of the nominative and accusative dual: 
& & 
2nd declension: add to stem: -«9 
3rd declension: add to stem: -€ 


Thus, Tddde eucd xeipe these two hands of mine 
To pa at-fjA8ov xaipovte. The pair therefore went away rejoicing. 


460. WRITE IN GREEK 
1. Let us go upon the ships now, but not leave this land until our companions 


bring the delightful food which we received from the Lotus-Eaters. 


2. For nine days I lay in a deadly disease, suffering the greatest pains, nor was I able 
either to eat or to drink. 


3. | Men might take away my gold and all other things, but never will anyone seize 
from me my dearest possessions, love of truth and peace of soul. 


461. WORD STUDY 


LOTUS (a beautiful variety of large creamy water-lily, considered sacred in Egypt and 
India, and much used in ornamental painting. Different from Homer's lotus, which 
was probably a prickly shrub with large fruit, similar to the mandrake). 
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462. MEMORIZE 


aguoow, apuEeo, apuo(o)a I draw; I heap up 


dSeltrvov, -ou [n.] dinner, meal 
Eva [adv.] there, then 
Bods, -1), -Ov swift 

463. TEXT 
Respite from the Angry Sea 


évOa 8’ Em rTelpou Bruev kal ApucoduEed’ UdScop, 


aiya dé dSeittvov EAovtTo Boris Tapa vravolv ETaipot. 15 


Titreipos, -ou_ [f.] land, mainland 


464. COMMENT 


14-15. Upon escaping from the prolonged danger and strenuous battle with the sea, 
Odysseus and his men stand again on dry land. They take a bit of rest, then busy 
themselves with refilling the water-casks of each ship and preparing a warm meal to 
eat in weary ease along the shore in the shadow of the towering ships. 


465. INDIRECT QUESTIONS (REVIEW; SEE SECTION 214) 


a. 


Meaning: Direct questions use the actual words of the inquirer, and are 
independent sentences or clauses (e.g., “Who sent him?”). Indirect questions 
state the substance of the inquiry, in the same or equivalent words, as a 
dependent clause which is the object or subject of a verb of asking, knowing, 
thinking, etc., or in apposition to its object or subject: 


(a) L asked who sent him. 
(b) Who sent him is not yet known. 


Rule: Same as direct question, but after a secondary main verb the dependent 
verb generally becomes optative. This means that when the verb of asking, 
knowing, etc., on which the question is dependent is in a secondary tense, the 
verb within the question itself ordinarily shifts from indicative (or subjunctive) 
to optative; it may stay unchanged, and is always unchanged if the main verb on 
which it depends is primary. In shifting to the optative, a present, imperfect, or 
future verb becomes present optative, an aorist becomes the aorist optative, and 
a perfect becomes the perfect optative. Thus, in example (a) above where the 
main verb is in a secondary tense, the Greek would be: 


ElpOuNV (ds5)TIs Uv TreWWele. (EipouNY, "Tis Ely ETTEWWe;”) 
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c. | Note: Sometimes the verb of asking, wondering, etc., on which the question 
depends may not be expressed, but only implied in the context. E.g., We came 
[to find out] if you would give us anything. “Whether” is expressed by ei, and 
“whether...or” by 7)...1)€. 


466. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. I know you (pl.) killed the oxen only in order to have food; but it was not right, 
for they were not yours but the city’s. 


2. Raising hands and eyes (dual) towards heaven, he prayed long, asking the gods 
to protect his daughter and two sons from all evil of body or soul. 


3.  Swiftly make ready (pl.) a great dinner and draw much wine, for many guests 
and friends will be present. 
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467. REVIEW OF LESSONS 60-65 


Go over again thoroughly the text (with notes and comment), vocabulary, and 
grammar of the preceding five lessons, pointing your review by means of the following 
questions: 


1. | What specific things do you learn about Odysseus’ character in the introductory 
ten lines of the poem? 


What hints of coming events in the story are contained in the first ten lines? 


3. | What action of Odysseus’ companions is foretold here as the turning point in 
their destiny? 

4, | What characteristics of the men are already known from the poem’s opening 
lines? 

5. From what source does Homer claim to gain his knowledge of the matter 


contained in this poem? 


6. State two events on the homeward journey which precede the landing among 
the Lotus Eaters. 


7. Identify the precise form of the following words: 


a. TOAAG (line 1) i. To0010v (9) 
b. Motoa (1) j. Ged (10) 
c. TAadyxXO8n (2) k.  eitré (10) 
d. dotea (3) 1. gepouny (11) 
e. €yvoo (3) m. ixOudevta (12) 
f. 6 (4) n. yains (13) 
g. Ty (5) o. Bo¥js (15) 
h. €pUcoaTo (6) 
8. Explain the meaning and forms of the dual in declension. 
Write in Greek: 


a. Protect us, Apollo, and show us the way leading homeward from Troy to 
our fatherland. 


b. Do not eat (pl.) that food! Though sweet, it is deadly. [Supply the pte. 


“being” after “sweet” ]. 


I had never seen oxen and sheep so large and beautiful as here. 


9 


d. Ifyou (pl.) had fought more bravely, they would not have destroyed our 
town nor carried off all our possessions on swift ships to a land from which 
we shall never receive them back again. 


e. He died on the very day of his homecoming. 
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468. MEMORIZE 


SiScoul, Sc00, 50Kka I give [see Section 472] 
‘nut, Hoo, HKa or Enka I send forth, I cast; I place 
icov, iovoa, idv going [pres. act. ptc. of eit I go; gen. iovTos, 


iovons, idvTos] 
oTraCas, OTTAOGG), STTAG(G)a _I send (someone) as a companion; I present 
TTATEOUAL, —, Tao(o)aunv I partake of [+ gen.] 


TIPO-INUL, TPO-NOW, TEO-7|Ka I send forth, I hurl 


TIBI, 811000, BFjKa I put, I place, I cause 
xX8aav, xBovds [f.] earth 
469. TEXT 
Reconnaissance 
AUTAP ETrEl CiTOIO T ETTAGOGUED’ NSE TOTT TOs, 16 


dr] TOT’ Eyaov ETAPOUS TIpOTNV TreVBeoOan idvtas, 

ol Tives avep_es eiev Ett XOovi oltov EdovTes, 

a&vdp_e duc Kpivas, ToiTaTOV KNpUX au OTTaooas. 
Knpug, -uKos [m.] herald, runner 


TOTNS, -f)TOS [f.] drink 
Tpitatos, -n,-ov third 


470. NOTES 
16. In temporal clauses, the aorist often has the force of a pluperfect. 
17. Tpo-inv : See Section 473 below for the imperfect of ‘tn. 
18. elev : review Section 464. 


1g. Gvdpe : review Section 459. 


471. COMMENT 


17-19. With the crews rested and refreshed and the ships’ supply of water renewed, 
the Greeks are ready again to sail on in search of home. But Odysseus’ curiosity about 
strange countries spurs him before leaving to explore the region on whose coast the 
storm has driven them. Odysseus, accordingly, dispatches a small group to go into the 
interior and discover what sort of men dwell in this far-off land. The runner can report 
anything special, or relay a call for help. Odysseus and the rest wait on the shore. 
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18. Mortals eat bread, whereas the gods who dwell in the heavens live on nectar and 
ambrosia. 


472. -ut VERBS 


There is a group of verbs that have certain irregularities in common and are known as 
-ul verbs (because the 1 sg. act. ends in -Ut not -c2). You met one such verb, 6AAUUL, 
in Section 448; a 2 aor. middle form, 6AovTo, appeared in the passage in Section 
449, -ut verbs are irregular only in the present and 2 aor. systems active, where their 
endings resemble those of eivi more than those of the regular -o9 verb, and (like citi) 
lack the thematic vowel between stem and ending. So also in the middle of these 
systems (where the stem-vowel is always short), the thematic vowel is lacking; but the 
endings are regular; the subjunctive, however, retains as usual the lengthened thematic 
vowel, which absorbs an a or € ending the stem and contracts with 0 to oo. 


The irregular forms of -ut verbs will occur only rarely in the Homer readings. They 
will be explained in the notes where they come up, except for a few forms that occur 
often enough to merit memorizing; these are given individually in this lesson and in 
three later lessons. There is no need to memorize the other forms that you will not be 
meeting in the Homer readings. 


For your information, however, and as a framework in which to locate the occurring 
forms, here are some -Ul verb patterns for reference: 


SiScoun I give 


Active Middle 

Sg. PL, Sg. PL 
PRES. IND, 
Ist pers. dSidScout dSidsouev dSisopuat dSid5dyuE(o) 0a 
2nd pers. 818015 (8a) dido0TE didooat dids008_e 
3rd pers. Sisaor/Sdot = Bdovo1 disoTat SidsovTat 
IMPE IND. (often augmented) 
Ist pers. dSiSo0uv dSiS5ouev di56unv dSiddpE(o) ba 
2nd pers. Sidous dido0TeE Sid000 Sid008¢ 
3rd pers. didou did00av Sis0TO dids0vTO 
2nd AOR. IND. (often augmented) 
Ist pers. [SaoKa SouEv dSounv dSdue(o) ba 
2nd pers. Saka SoTe dot Sd00¢ 
3rd pers. SddKe]* dSd6oav S6TO dSovTO 
PRES. SUBJ. 
Ist pers. d15c5(u) dSiSdpev SiSdOpuat dSidcpyE(o) ba 
2nd pers. 818c0(8a) SidcaoTeE Si8adar d1dc00¢e 
3rd pers. 818e5(01) S18cor Si8aTar SidevtTar 
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PRES. OPT. 
Ist pers. d5o0inv dSido0ivev dSd5oiunv dSidoiye(o)ba 
2nd pers. d1doins dido1te d15010 di5o0i108e 
3rd pers. S1S0in S1d0iev S180iTO S180iaTo 
2 Aor. Subj. and Opt.: Same as Pres. forms, without initial syllable (81-): 55, Soiny, etc. 
PRES. IMPT. 
2nd pers. didou dido0Te Sid000 Sid008¢e 
2nd AOR. IMPT. 
2nd pers. S05 SOTE S00 Sd6068¢ 
PRES. INE 

SSdyev(ar), Sisovvar Siso008ar 
2nd AOR. INF. 

dSduev(a), Sovvat dSd08ar 
PRES. PTC. (nom., m./f./n.) 

d150ts5, 5i50vca, 5156v dSiS6uEvos, -n, -Ov 
2nd AOR. PTC. (nom., m. f. n.) 

dots, 5ottoa, Sov SOUEVOS, -1, -OV 

Ti6Hu I put 
Active Middle 

Sg. Pi Sg. PI, 
PRES. IND. 
Ist pers. TiOnuUt TiBeuEev TiBeuat T18gWE8a 
2nd pers. TI6No(Ga) TiOeTe TiGeoar TiBecbe 
3rd pers. TiOqoi/ TiBEr TIGElot TiBeT aI TiWevtTat 
IMPE IND. (often augmented) 
Ist pers. Ti6nu TiBeuev TIWEUNV TIPEWEBa 
2nd pers. TiGEIs TiOeTe TiBeco TiBeobe 
3rd pers. TiGel Tibeoav TiBeTO Tibevto 
2nd AOR. IND. (often augmented) 
Ist pers. [OF}Ka Béuev 8€unv Béucba 
2nd pers. BijKas BETeE BEo exelels 
3rd pers. Or\Ke]* Béoav BETO BEvTO 
PRES. SUBJ. 
Ist pers. T18d5(U1) TIOGoUEV TIGGpat TIOcouE8a 
2nd pers. T187}0(8a) T1OF TE sulelated! T10700¢ 
3rd pers. T1867 (o1) TIOGor TIGA TAL TIOGvTar 
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PRES. OPT. 

Ist pers. TIWEinu TIWetuEv TIWEiuV TIBeiLEba 
2nd pers. T18Eins TIGEITE TIBEIO TIOElobe 
3rd pers. TIGein TIGEtev TIGEITO TIGElaTO 


2 Aor. Subj. and Opt.: Same as Pres. forms, without initial syllable (t1): 865, Oeinv, etc. 


PRES. IMPT. 
2nd pers. TiGel TieTe TIiBeco TiBeo8e 
2nd AOR. IMPT. 
2nd pers. O€s Oete bev BEo8e 
PRES. INE 

TIOELEVv(a1) TI8g08a1 
2nd AOR. INF. 

Bguev(at), Betvar 8g08ar 
PRES. PTC, (nom., m./£/n.) 

TI0cls, TIBEIoa, TIOEV TIWELEVOS, -T, -OV 
2nd AOR. PTC. (nom., m./f./n.) 

Beis, Beioa, Bev BEUEVOS, -1, -OV 


* These forms are irregular first aorists; they are used in the aorist indicative singular instead 
of second aorist forms. 


473. FORMS OF ‘nut AND 8idcout 
Memorize: 


‘INUl, HO, NKa or Enka I send forth, I cast; I place 


Sg. PI. 
IMPE 
Ist pers. ‘tew/ thy ‘Tewev 
2nd pers. ‘Tels ‘TeTE 
3rd pers. ‘Tel ‘teoav/ tev 


Sidcout, Saou, Ska __I give 
2nd AOR. SUBJ. 


Ist pers. §c(u) Sduev 
2nd pers. dca5(6a) SaoTE 
3rd pers. Sa(o1)/Seaoq(o1) Sao 
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2nd AOR. OPT. 

Ist pers. doinu Soivev 
2nd pers. doins SoItE 
3rd pers. doin doiev 
2nd AOR. IMPT. 

2nd pers. 865 SOTE 


474. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. But his companions going out found the Lotus Eaters lying on the earth and 
partaking of some food which none of us had ever seen. 


2. After he had picked out (aor.) two brave men, he sent them forth afar from 
the ships. 


3. They said he would send with us two boys as companions. 
475. WORD STUDY 


ION (an atom or group of atoms bearing an electric charge and ‘going’ or moving 
toward a positive or negative pole), IONIZE (to break up a substance into ions for 
separating its elements, as by electrolysis). 
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476. MEMORIZE 
Awtos, -ot [m.] lotus 


uNndouat, UNoouat, UNoaunV I contrive, I plan 


OXEBpos, -ou [m.] destruction 
477. TEXT 
The Natives’ Kindness 
ol 8 aiy’ oixouEvot utyev avdpaor Awtopayoiow: 20 


oud’ apa Acwtopayo undov0’ etapoiow SAeBpov 
TIHETEPOIO’, AAAG Ogi dd0av AwToio Tacacba. 


olxouat I proceed 
478. NOTES 


20. Ulyev: irreg. 3 pl. aor. pass. (for Utx8noav) of Uioyes. In the passive voice, this 
verb means “mingle (with)” and takes a dative of association. 


22. d00av : 3 pl. 2 aor. of SiScout. See Section 472. 
479. COMMENT 


20-22. Contrary to expectation, the inhabitants of this unknown land prove friendly 
and hospitable. They had not fled inland at sight of the strange ships landing on their 
coast. Rather, they had drawn near to watch, and when the Greek scouts approach 
they come forward with lotus fruits as a gift and token of good will. It is to prove 
more of a peril than a favor. 


480. PAST GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 


The rules for the present general construction were given in Lesson 35. You saw 
there that when a supposition implies repeated occurrence in the present, the 


subjunctive (sometimes with &v or kev) is used to express the supposition, while the 
main verb is in the present indicative. 


But if the supposition implies repeated occurrence in past time, the optative is used to 
express the supposition and the main verb is in the imperfect (rarely the aorist) 
indicative. The supposition may be a conditional, temporal, or relative clause. Such a 
construction is termed the past general construction. Examples: 


If (ever) he ordered them to go, they quickly obeyed. 
et opeas Brjvat KeAevol, aia reiBovTo. 
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Whenever he ordered them to go, they quickly obeyed. 
OTe ogeas Bijvai KeAeVol, aiya TreiBovTo. 


Whoever ordered them to go, they quickly obeyed. 
ds Tis OMeas Bijvat KeAeVol, aiya TreiBovTo. 


Observe that the Greek conditional system follows the sequence of moods just as do 
purpose clauses (Section 106b). In conditional sentences, the verb tense of the 
apodosis is linked to the mood of the verb in the protasis. 


481. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Let us not mingle with them, for they might contrive some evil for us or 
our friends. 
He once told me who gave him that beautiful lotus, but I no longer know. 

3. | Whoever plans destruction for others, wrongs himself too, destroying (aor.) the 
peace of his own soul. 
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482. MEMORIZE 


auTou [adv.] in the same place, there 
ueAindns, -€s honey-sweet 


VEO [pres. syst. only] I return 
483. TEXT 


Strange Power of the Lotus 

Taov 8’ ds Tis AcaTOIo Payot HEAINSEa KAPTIOV, 

OUKET aTrayyeiAa TaAw HeAev Oude veeobat, 

GAN’ auto BovAovTo HET’ avdpaoi Awtopayoiot 25 
AodTOV EPETITOHEVOL HEVEHEV VOOTOU TE AabEoBal. 


am-ayyéAAw, att-ayyeAéoo, atT-ayyetha I bring back news 
EPETITOLAL I feed upon 


484. COMMENT 


23-26. There are many folktales from around the world about food which, when 
tasted, prevents a return home from a fabulous land or an underworld. A familiar 
example is the myth of Persephone, who after swallowing a pomegranate seed is 
forever bound to the underworld. Here, having sampled the fruit of the lotus, 
Odysseus’ men sink into a mood of listless inactivity. Forgetful of goals, they think 
only of indulging without stint in this bewitching luxury. 


Their mood has been beautifully depicted by Tennyson at the close of his poem, The 
Lotos-Eaters: 


“Dark faces pale against the rosy sun, 

The mild-eyed melancholy Lotos-eaters came 
Branches they bore of that enchanted stem, 
Laden with flower and fruit, whereof they gave 
To each, but whoso did receive of them 

And taste, to him the gushing of the wave 

Far, far away did seem to mourn and rave 

On alien shores; and if his fellow spoke, 

His voice was thin, as voices from the grave; 
And deep-asleep he seem/d, yet all awake, 

And music in his ears his beating heart did make. 
They sat them down upon the yellow sand, 
Between the sun and moon upon the shore; 
And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
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Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary seem‘ the sea, weary the oar, 

Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then someone said, “We will return no more;’ 
And all at once they sang, ‘Our island home 

Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.” 


> 


485. FORMS OF ti6nu, to be memorized 
TIOHUI, Broo, OFjKka =I put, I cause 
Impf. 3 sg. TiOet 
2aor.Ind.3 pl. Qoav 
2aor.Opt. Ilsg  Oeinv Ipl. Oetuev 
2sg. eins 2pl. Oette 
3sg. Oein 3pl. Oetev 


486. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. — If they had not eaten this honey-sweet food, they would not have been forgetful 
of the return home to their fatherland. 


2. | Whenever anyone partook of the lotus, he never wished to return to his 
companions or go up again upon the ships. 


3. If anyone desired to remain there among those friendly strangers, we all tried to 
persuade him not to be forgetful of father and mother and home. 
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487. MEMORIZE 
yAagupos, -1), -ov hollow 
dé00, 51/000, dijoa I tie, I fasten 


Epinpos, -ov [pl. 3 decl.: epinpes, etc.] faithful, loyal 


epuc, —, Epuo(o)a I drag, I draw 

KEAOUGL, KEAT]IOOUAI, KEKAOUNV I order 

KAatoo, KAaUow, KAatoa I weep, I wail 

coKUs, -Ela, -U swift, nimble 
488. TEXT 

Escape 


Tous HEV Eyoov ETT vijas Gyov KAaiovtas avaykn, 

vnuot 8 evi yAagupijow uiro Cuya dijoa Epucoas: 

autap tous GAAous KeAOunv Epinpas ETaipous 

OTTEDXOMEVOUS vIdoV ETTIBAIVEHEV COKEIAOOV, 30 
UN] Treas Tis AcaTOIO Payaov vooToto AdOnTAaL. 


Cuya, -dv [n. pl.l rowers’ benches 
OTTEOXOUAL I hurry 
489. NOTES 


28. €v may be written for metrical reasons as Evi, civ, eivi. UTTO Cuya: “under the 
rowing benches” 


490. COMMENT 


27-31. When the scouting party does not return, Odysseus and several picked men 
set out in search. On finding them and discovering their mood, he realizes at once the 
danger of the situation. Odysseus resolutely resists the temptation to share in the 
unmanning delights of the lotus, and snatches his companions away from the plant’s 
mysterious and seductive influence. 


28. The Cuya are thwarts or heavy planks joining the side walls of the ship, crossing 
its width a few feet above the floor and serving as benches on which the oarsmen sit 
while rowing. The space underneath was used for safe storage, and there Odysseus 
casts the deserters in chains until they merit release and reinstatement. 
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491. THE IRREGULAR VERB oida 
Memorize: 


oida, cidinow = IT know 


IND. ACT. PE PLPE IMPT. 
(pres. meaning) (impf. meaning) 
5g. pl. 5g. pl. 5g. pl. 
Ist pers. oida = Stev dea = (Sev 
2nd pers. oio8a tote Hons  iote {oO {ote 
3rd pers. oid ~=—s toa Hd5n toav 


INE tdpev(at) 
PTC. (m. fn. nom.) ideas, eiduta, eidd¢5 


492. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. May he bind their hands and put them in his swift ship, until they again 
become faithful and brave companions. 


2. Would any father give a stone to his son asking bread? We ought to have faith in 
those who love us. 


3. | Whenever I gave him any food or honey-sweet wine, he always cast half into the 
fire as a gift to some god. 
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493. MEMORIZE 


GAs, adds [f.] sea 

ECOUal, —, Eoa I sit down; [in aor.] I cause to be seated 
e€rs [adv.] in order, in rows 

EPETHOV, -oU [n.] oar 

Kka6-iGao, —, ka8ioa I seat myself; I cause to be seated 
KAnts, KANIS0¢5 [f.] oar-lock; bolt 

TOAIds, (-1)), -OV grayish, white 


TUTITOO, TUYoo, TUWa I strike, I beat 
494, TEXT 


Flight 
ol 8 aiy’ eloBaivov Kai Ett KANIot KaBiTov, 32 
e€ijs & eCouevoi ToAiy GAa TUTToV EpETHOIS. 


495. COMMENT 


32-33. Once again Odysseus and his men escape from a situation threatening 
disaster, and proceed on their homeward voyage. Not knowing where they are, except 
far to the south and west of their original course, they can only sail on in what seems 
the likeliest direction and hope to come across some familiar place or friendly people 
to guide them in their search. They take their places in the ship and churn the sea into 
a snowy foam with vigorous rhythmic strokes of the oars. 


496. THE HOMERIC SHIP 


Ships were a perpetual source of wonder and delight to Homer's mind. His poetic 
imagination reveled in the beauty and details of their workmanship and the graceful 
appearance they presented at sea. Vivid descriptions of ships may be found all through 
both poems. The picture Homer wishes us to see in the present passage, as gathered 
from these other descriptions, is one of a dozen slender black hulls upon a silver sea, 
white sails billowing in the evening breeze, the water dancing and gurgling around the 
sharp prows and twinkling oars, a pattern of gleaming wakes stretching out behind 
the lofty sterns in the rosy glow of sunset-tinted waters as the graceful shapes plunge 
swiftly through the waves. It is a picture one does not easily forget. 


The Homeric ship, to judge from the evidence of the poems and ancient Greek vase 
paintings, was generally about 100 feet long, but only 10 to 12 feet wide. Both prow 
and stern were built up high above the level of the rest, and on each was a raised 
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platform or deck. The rest of the ship was not floored over to form a continuous deck 
above the water line, but was left open, like our canoe or rowboat, with spaced cross- 
beams (Guy) used for seats. The hull was firmly built, but slender; half-oval in 
shape, it had a narrow flat bottom allowing it to be dragged up on the beach. Besides 
a large sail on a central folding mast, there were 20 to 120 oars (most commonly 50); 
sail and oars were used together. Steering was done by a large paddle held at an angle 
along the stern. The prow was usually brightly painted, with a large eye to ‘guide’ the 
ship and make it seem alive. 


497. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. | Whenever they sit down in order at the oarlocks, they beat the sea white with 
their long oars. 

2. — If they had put the food under the same rocks as at first, I would have known 
where it was and made ready the dinner for them. 

3. Everyone who gave them that honey-sweet but deadly food was contriving pain 
for them and destruction. 


498. WORD STUDY 
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HALOGEN (any of five ‘salt-making’ chemical elements, fluorine, chlorine, bromine, 
astatine, and iodine, which form binary salts by union with metals); — 
POLIOMYELITIS (yueAds marrow; infantile paralysis, attacking the ‘gray marrow 
of the spinal cord and causing loss of activity in certain muscles); — TYPE (an 
impression ‘beaten’ into a hard substance; a mold or pattern; hence a division or class 
of objects), TYPEWRITER, TYPIST; LINOTYPE (a machine by which a printer sets 
up type in one mould for each line), TYPOGRAPHY (art of printing), TELETYPE 
(automatic printing at a distance by wire), TYPICAL (‘according to pattern’). 
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499. REVIEW OF LESSONS 67-71 


Restudy these lessons thoroughly, testing your knowledge with this sample 


examination: 

I. Vocabulary (25%) 
1. going: n. dat. pl. = 
2. we shall contrive = 
3. destruction: dat. sg. = 
4, they will be tied = 
5. may he weep (aor.) = 
6. — oarlock: acc. sg. = 
7. faithful: f. gen. pl. = 
8. swift: m. dat. pl. = 
9. honey-sweet: f. acc. sg. = 


it. 


Ill. 


10. 


in order = 


Text (50%) 


BOOS A GN apse he 


— 
2 


Why did Odysseus have to bind some of his men? 

How many men did he send to investigate the country? 
How were they received? 

Why did Odysseus order his men to leave so quickly? 

In line 18, explain the form and construction of eiev. 

In line 19, explain the form of knpuX’ 

In line 21, explain the form of undove’. 

In line 30, explain the case of vndv. 

In line 31, explain the form and construction of AdOnTat. 


In line 33, explain the case of EpeTHOKSs. 


Grammar (25%) 


Translate only the words in italics: 


1. 
di 


If we should put the oars in your boat, what would you (sg.) give us? 


Whenever they ate the lotus, they no longer knew in what country 
they once dwelt. 


If a ship ever appeared, he sent forth two companions to meet it. 
Ask him why he put the sails under the hollow rock. 


Since you (sg.) knew it was mine all along, give it to me now. 
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500. MEMORIZE 


THUOS [conj.] when 

TIPlyEveEla, -15 the early-born (one) 

"Hods, "Hdos [f.] Eos [the personified goddess of the dawn] 
UiWvao [pres. system only] I remain, I await 
podsodaKtuAos, -ov rosy-fingered 


Shortly after leaving the land of the lotus-eaters, the ships are surrounded by an 
impenetrable mist. In the absence of any stars to indicate direction, the Greeks again 
do not know where the wind is driving them. Suddenly at dawn they find themselves 
running up on the beach of a small island near another much larger. They disembark 
and spend the day in hunting wild goats and in feasting on the delicacy. Seeing smoke 
and hearing the cries of men and animals on the large island across the strait, they 
decide to investigate. But as night is near, they first take their sleep along the shore. 
Odysseus now tells us of the exploration on the next morning and what they found. 


Included in the omitted lines (9.105-169) leading up to our passage are sociological 
and anthropological details about the Cyclopes. Odysseus observes that they have no 
laws (GEO TES) and no assemblies (A yopai BouAn@popo)). Possessing no 
technology, they neither build ships nor houses; nor do they cultivate the soil, but 
subsist on the wild foods abundantly available to them. In this sketch, Odysseus 
introduces the Cyclopes as culturally primitive. Because they lack ships, they have 
been unable to settle or develop the fertile forested island with its excellent harbor, in 


which the Greeks have now landed. 


501. TEXT 
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Second Adventure: On the Island of the Cyclops 

TIHOos 8 nptyeveta Pavyn pododaktudros ’Hoos, 

Kal TOT Eyoov ayopry BeuEVOS HETA TGOl EelTIOV" 35 
"GAAOl HEV VUV HiUvET’, ENOL EMiNpES ETAIPOr 

auTap Eyco ouv vat T ET] Kal EUolo’ ETaPoOIoW 

EABcov Tdvd’ avdpav TreilpT|OOUAal, Of TIvEs Eloly, 


ayopn, -is [f] general assembly 
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502. NOTES 


35. Kal TOT’ = “at once.” GEEVOS : 2 aor. ptc. of TIANUL. See Section 472. EetTrov : 
since eiTtov formerly began with a digamma, it has a syllabic augment (= EfetTrov). 


36. GAXot YEv = “the rest of you” as opposed to the companions on Odysseus’ own 
ship (37) 


503. COMMENT 


34. The beauty of this famous line, which Homer frequently repeats, is due not only 
to the vivid metaphor but also to the melodious flow of soft liquid consonants and 
echoing long vowels. The line represents a highly poetic combination of imaginative 
charm and skilful word-music. Dawn’s “fingers” probably are her spreading crimson/ 
saffron rays along the horizon, reaching out to take over the sky. 


36-38. Odysseus’ willingness to share in all risks (an essential of great leadership) is 
one reason why his men have such respect and loyalty for him. 


504. DATIVE OF POSSESSION 


As was seen in Lesson 6, the personal dative expresses to whom a thing is given, or for 
whom something is or is done (Dative of reference). When an object is “for” or 
“belongs to” a person in a special way, the person is said to possess it. Thus a strong 
Dative of reference, especially when it is a personal pronoun, may be considered a 
Dative of possession. For example: 

TU KaT-EKAGOBN HtOp. = Our heart was crushed. 


Oi voos EoTi Veoudrs. = Theirs is a God-fearing mind. 


505. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. — Let us all hope that the dawn of a better day will appear to men suffering (aor.) 
the many woes and evils of this war. 

2. If the others should remain and fight for the sake of our fatherland, would you 
have the heart to show yourself a coward and hide among the women and 


children? 


3. If we had always made trial of the length and strength of those trees with which 
we intended to build our ships, the ships no doubt would have been larger, 
stronger, and swifter than they are now. 


506. WORD STUDY 


EOLITHIC (the ‘dawn of the Stone Age’, a very early geological period of the earth’s 
history). 
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507. MEMORIZE 


aypios, (-n),-ov wild, savage 


2 


ava or Gu [adv.] up; back 
[prep. + gen.] on (to) 
[prep. + dat.] on [at rest] 
[prep. + acc.] on (to), over 
508. TEXT 
A Fateful Start 


Tp ol y’ uBpiotat te kai aypiot ouvde dikatol, 

TE P\AdEEwvol, Kai opiv vdos EoTi Beoudrjs." 40 
Gos ElTTcCov ava vos EBnv, ExeAeuoa 8 ETaipous 

autous T ayuBaivew ava Te TeULVTOIA Atoal. 


Beoudts, -é5 god-fearing 
TIPUVTIOIG, -cov [n. pl.] stern-cables 
UBptotai, doov [m.] haughty, violent men 


PIAdEEWwos, -n, -ov hospitable 


509. NOTES 


39-40. 1}...1€ “whether...or” [in indirect question] 
AI. ETaipous : ie., the crew of his own flagship. 


42. auBaivew : = ava-Baivev. ava...AVoat = “loose and draw up” 


510. COMMENT 
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39-42. Odysseus is driven by his curiosity about the inhabitants of this new land and 
assumes that encounters with strangers will result in positive experiences— 
specifically, hospitable entertainment and gift-exchange. However, after his 
experience as the Eetvos of Polyphemus, Odysseus will not evidence so much 
curiosity or confidence in approaching new experiences. 


32. Greek ships were ordinarily moored in shallow water, their prows facing out to 
sea for easier departure. The TEULVT|OLa were strong rope cables or hawsers binding 
the stern to some rock, tree, or post on shore. Heavy anchor stones held the prow 
firmly into the face of the waves. 
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511. THE CHARACTER OF ODYSSEUS (PART 1) 


A look at the opening lines of the Odyssey gives an efficient introduction not only to 
the important themes of the poem but to the basic shape of the hero’s character. His 
name is withheld from us, just as Odysseus will cunningly withhold his name from 
the Cyclops, Polyphemus. Instead, with his first word Homer refers to him as a man; 
the emphasis here is not on this hero’s immortal glory, but his humanity. We are told 
that his wanderings were intellectually broadening, but also that he suffered much, all 
in an effort to survive and to save his companions lives. That the hero struggled to 
survive once again underlines his mortality, while his efforts to preserve the lives of 
others contrasts with heroes of warfare such as Achilles, whose life-destroying wrath is 
celebrated in the opening lines of the J/iad. The proem tells us that Odysseus is a man 
of many ways (troAUTpoTTOS), who wandered much, saw and learned about many 
people, and suffered many pains; the reiteration of words with TOA(A)- points to an 
essential characteristic of Odysseus, his versatility. It also anticipates the several 
epithets of Odysseus which convey the versatile nature of his intelligence: besides 
TroAuTpoTros, these include ToAU@pooVv (of much intellectual capacity), 
TroAUUNXaVvoS (of many devices), TOAUUNTIS (of much cunning). 


When Odysseus withholds his own name from the Cyclops and instead calls himself 
“Nobody,” he is using a form of disguise in order to protect himself and increase his 
chances of survival, just as he does in other episodes. And as in other episodes 
featuring a disguised Odysseus, intellectual excellence is being pitted against physical 
superiority. Odysseus will overcome the more numerous suitors occupying his house 
in Ithaca in part thanks to his successful disguise as a helpless beggar. The disguised 
Odysseus is able to penetrate and assess a hostile situation, gathering the information 
needed to make an assault that makes up for its lack of physical power with its 
timeliness and opportunism. In Book 4 Helen tells about Odysseus’ infiltration into 
Troy similarly disguised as a beggar. Under the cloak of these unthreatening rags, the 
wily Odysseus is able to gather information about the layout of Troy in preparation 
for the Greek attack following their entry inside of the Wooden Horse— another sort 
of disguise, and a brainchild of Odysseus. Indeed, Menelaus’ narrative of the Wooden 
Horse, also in Book 4, points to another essential aspect of Odysseus’ proficiency at 
disguise. Helen’s realistic imitation of the Greek’s wives’ voices as she circles the Horse 
fools all the Greeks except Odysseus, and nearly moves them to blow their cover. 
Only Odysseus is able to resist such an impulse, and thus control the timing of his 
actions so as to maximize their appropriateness. Moreover, Odysseus’ intelligence and 
self-control saves lives. 


The episode we are reading stars a character who is antithetical to Odysseus. 
Polyphemus is big and strong, but intellectually he is no match for Odysseus, who is 
able to defeat him with his cunning. Odysseus resists the urge to kill the monster in 
retaliation for the murder of his companions, knowing that only a live Polyphemus is 
strong enough to remove the enormous boulder he uses as a door to his cave, allowing 
the men to escape. Thus, they must manipulate the monster into using his physical 
force for their benefit. As in many contests in which Odysseus competes, the stronger 
man must be managed, not just eliminated. As we shall see, this method requires the 
gathering and/or the controlling of information through disguise and/or observation, 
and the self-control to wait until the opportune moment. 
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512. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. [ remained near the town, that I might learn whether these men were cruel and 
their (dat.) hearts savage, or honorable and lovers of (ptc.) virtue. 

2. | We ourselves, indeed, quickly went upon the long ships and sat in order at the 
oarlocks, but he ordered the others to take the sheep and bring them to the good 
king. [For “to take...and” use the ptc. only.] 

3. It is necessary for all mortals to suffer pain and death; to endure them patiently 
is difficult but is noble. 


513. WORD STUDY 
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ANACHRONISM (a chronological error which ‘throws time back’ by projecting 
something from its own period into an earlier one where it is out of place, e.g., a play 
showing Abraham Lincoln using a computer), ANAGRAM (a word formed by 
‘writing over again’ the letters of some other word where they are differently arranged, 
as “own, won, now,” or the answer (John 18.38) to Pilate’s question to Christ “Quid 
est veritas?” [What is truth?| becoming “Est vir qui adest” [It is the man who is 
present|), ANATOMY, ANATOMICAL (tToun a cutting; ‘cutting up’ or dissecting a 
body to learn its structure; the science which studies the structural organization of 
bodies), ANATHEMA (6€ua, from Ti8nut, an official religious curse or 
denunciation of evil or error, declaring a person or doctrine ‘put up’ as an object of 
horror to be avoided and as ‘given over’ to destruction). 
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514. MEMORIZE 
ayxl [adv., and prep. + gen.] near, close by 
aig, aiyds [m., f.] goat 


A-IKVEOHAL, ADM-iEoual, aM-tKOUNV ~— I come to, I arrive [+ acc.] 


dts, Clos [dat. pl. also Geo, acc. pl. always dts] 
[m., f.] sheep 

OTTEOS, OTTEOS or OTTT]OS [n.] cave 
[ 


XPOS, -OU m.] place, region 


515. TEXT 


Arrival 

ol 8 aiy’ eloBaivov Kai Ett KANIot KaBiTov, 

e€rjs & eCouevoi ToAiy GAa TUTTOV EPETHOIS. 

GAA’ OTE ST] TOV XKApPov agikoueO’ Eyyus EOvTA, 45 
Eva 8 Ett EOXATIT OTTEOS EldouEV Ayx1 Bardoons, 

uypnAdov, agvyot katnpEepes: EvOa SE TOAAG 

UnjA’, Siés Te Kai aiyes, iaveoKkov: 


SaQ@vn, -n5 [f.] laurel 
EOXATIN, -TS [f.] extremity, edge 
iavieo, iavoo, iauoa I pass the night 
KAT-NPEMTS, -ES roofed over 

516. NOTES 


45. TOV xG@pov : Tov is here demonstrative = ‘that’ (i.e., aforementioned) large 
island across the strait that was mentioned in the summary in Section 500 


46. eidouev is the augmented form of iSopev (= EF idouev). 


48. Otes : for 6Ftes — which explains why the ot is not a diphthong but two syllables 
throughout the declension of this word (cp. the Latin for sheep: ovis). Whenever the 
breathing is placed over the first of two vowels, it is a sign that they do not form a 


diphthong. 


517. COMMENT 


43-44. It is characteristic of Homer's oral and traditional style, and of epic and ballad 
technique in general, to repeat certain lines or expressions whenever speaking of the 
same thing again. This repetition of formulaic phrases and lines was also a welcome 
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aid to the ancient bards who composed orally as they performed. See if you can 
recognize repeated lines as you read on. 


46. The cave, which Odysseus can see from his vantage point, and the flocks sleeping 
within it, are going to be important in the episode that follows. Moreover, the use of 
caves for housing instead of built structures is emblematic of a technologically 
primitive culture. 


518. THE CHARACTER OF ODYSSEUS (PART 2) 
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Wily intelligence, self-control, awareness of mortality, versatility and humanity are the 
qualities that stand out in the Odyssey’s hero. How consistent is this portrait with the 
Odysseus who appears in the J/iad and elsewhere outside of the Odyssey? 


In a scene in Book 3 of the //ad, Helen suggests that Odysseus’ appearance is itself a 
sort of disguise. To look at Odysseus before he begins to speak, she says, youd think 
him a bit simpleminded, for he has an awkward posture and a stare directed at the 
ground beneath his own feet. But such impressions are dispelled by his powerful and 
fluent speech, for he is unrivalled as a rhetorician and diplomat. Indeed, Odysseus is 
Agamemnon’s right-hand man in the //iad, serving as his spokesman and ambassador. 
It is he who is charged with presenting Agamemnon's offer to Achilles to persuade 
him to rejoin the Greeks in their attack on Troy (Book 9). Thus the //iad’s Odysseus 
possesses a hidden excellence that seems to gain power beyond that which is intrinsic 
to it as it emerges from an unlikely cover. Odysseus’ oratory ambushes the 
unsuspecting audience the way a warrior camouflaged by the night might surprise his 
foe. 


And indeed a night ambush is another episode in which Odysseus stars in the Iliad. 
Book 10 tells how Odysseus and Diomedes, on a spying mission, sneak into the 
Trojan camp at night. They ambush a Trojan scout and trick him, with assurances 
that he will be released alive, into giving information about Trojan plans and the 
location of Hector, his gear and horses, as well as the stationing of the various Trojan 
allies. After he has given them all this information, and even pointed out the camp of 
the rich King Rhesus and his Thracians, they kill him; they then proceed to kill the 
sleeping Rhesus and twelve of the Thracians and to steal their splendid horses. This 
sort of warfare relies on cunning to a much more obvious extent than a battle between 
spear fighters on a open plain, a type of battle that is more common in the //iad, and 
in which its physically powerful hero, Achilles, excels. Yet it is easy to see that 
Odysseus’ character suits him well for the ambush, which requires some self- 
concealment, patience, self-control and good timing in order to surprise the enemy. 


The Epic Cycle presents an Odysseus who is inclined towards trickery, but not always 
for heroic ends. Odysseus is first mentioned in the Cypria, according to the evidence 
we have about that lost epic poem. Because Odysseus had been one of the suitors for 
the hand of Helen, he had been bound by an oath to fight for her husband should she 
ever be abducted. Yet, when this very thing happens and recruiters come to Ithaca to 
collect Odysseus, he feigns insanity—pushing his plow backwards— in order to avoid 
military service. Palamedes, another wily hero, is able to expose Odysseus’ insanity as 
an act by placing the baby Telemachus in front of the plowshare; Odysseus gives 
himself away when he opts to save his son. Odysseus later takes revenge on Palamedes 
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by forging a letter from the Trojan King Priam to Palamedes, offering him a generous 
bribe of gold in return for betraying the Greeks; Odysseus also hides the specified 
amount of gold in Palamedes’ quarters and makes sure that the forged letter is seen by 
Agamemnon, who has Palamedes stoned by the army. 


In the Little Iliad Odysseus and Diomedes manage to steal the Trojan guardian statue 
of the armed Athene called the Palladium. On the way back from this venture, 


Odysseus tries to get Diomedes killed in order to be able to take all the credit for 
himself. 


519. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Ina wide place close by the sea, we came to a very high cave in which we saw 
many sheep and cows and wild goats. 

2. He did not know that some shepherd is always roaming back and forth here 
among the beautiful white sheep, lest anyone should injure them. 

3. | Whenever he perceived rosy-fingered Dawn appear over the deep, he took the 
little sheep that he especially loved and put it at the door of the cave. [“He 
took...and” = “taking” 
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520. MEMORIZE 


aTroTIPOOVEV [adv.] far away, aloof 
id€ [conj.] and [= nd] 
ios, -n, -OV alone 


TrEACPIOS, -N, -OV gigantic, monstrous 


521. TEXT 


The Setting 
Trepi 8’ avAry 
uynAT Se5uNTO KaTapuxXEeoot AiBo1o1 
HMaKprjotv te Titucotww ide Spuolv UWikopotol. 50 
évOa 8 avijp éviaue TreAcoplos, 65 pa Ta UTAa 
olos Troiwaiveokev ATIOTIPOBEV: OUSE WET GAAOUS 
Traodeit’, GAA’ attaveubev Ecov ABeviotia 5n. 


a8euioTios, -n, -ov lawless 
dSéuc, —, detua, —, 5€5uNuar I build 
deus, Spuds [f.] oak 
€V-1AUGO I pass the night in 
KATOOPUXNS, -ES embedded in the ground 
TITUS, -UOS [f.] pine-tree 
TTOIWaiveo I tend, I shepherd 
Tr@oAEOLat I am accustomed to go 
Uwikouos, -ov lofty-leafed 

522. NOTES 


48. Trept: round about (the cave’s mouth). avAr here means “fence” or “wall” (of a 
farmyard). 


53. A8euiotia dn: i.e., acknowledged no law. For the verb form, see Section 491. 


523. COMMENT 
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48-50. The enormous size of the fence around the fold, built with whole trunks of 
trees, is the first indication Odysseus has that the natives here are of unusual stature. 


51-53. This man turns out to be the giant Polyphemus, a Cyclops (“Circle-eye”). No 
mention is made of Polyphemus’ single eye; aside from the monster’s size, the poem’s 
emphasis here is on his asocial character. Note that this information about 
Polyphemus is not discerned by the hero from his position in the ship, but is gathered 
later, as the episode unfolds. 
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524. OPTATIVE OF EXPECTATION 


Sometimes a potential optative has the special force of indicating what one desires or 
expects to happen under the circumstances. This occurs in relative or temporal clauses 
referring to the future and depending upon some present or projected action of the 
main verb’s subject. This construction follows the regular potential optative rule 
(optative with Ke(v) or av, cp. Section 285b) but it has to be translated a bit 
differently in English—by can, will, or some other less hypothetical expression than 
could, should, or might. For example: 


EUPOOHEV TVA Os KEV EiTTOL Ti EOTIV. 


Let us find somebody who can (or will) tell us what it is. 


525. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. According to what our companions say, these monstrous shepherds used to 
remain aloof, and did not wish to be loved or even seen by mortals who go upon 
the broad sea in hollow ships. 


2. He was like to a high tree which the gods put alone on a lofty rock, where it 
appears to men far away in the middle of the deep. 


3. | Whenever we feared that something evil was about to happen, we prayed to 
Apollo, and he always protected us, as (one) well knowing what need we had. 
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526. MEMORIZE 


APVELOS, -oU [m.] (full-grown) ram 
BupEds, -ot [m.] door-stone 
{OTNUL, OTHOa, OTIOa I put; I halt [trans.] 


{OTaUaI, OTHOOUAL, OTHV I stand, I halt [intr.] 


Opos, OPEOS [n.] mountain 


527. TEXT 


The Giant Cyclops 
Kal yap Bat’ ETETUKTO TreAcOplov, OUSE ECDKEL 
avdpi ye oitopaya, aAAG pico vAnEevTt 55 
UynAdy Opec, 6 Te PaiveTat oiov att’ GAAoov. 
dr] TOTE Tos GAAOus KeAOUNY Epinpas ETAIPOUS 

QuUTOU Trap vnt TE HEVElV Kal vija EovoBar 

Batwa, -aTos [n.] wonder, marvel 

plov, -ou [n.] peak, crag 


oltopayos, -n, -ov _ bread-eating 
UAT EIS, -EOOa, -EV tree-covered, wooded 


528. NOTES 


54. €TETUKTO. Remember that in the pf. pass. system TeUXoo often = “I am,” etc. 


58. Tap = Tapa. eépuvo8at = eoveocdar . 


529. COMMENT 
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54-56. In describing the vast and terrifying size of the monster who dwelt in this 
cave, Odysseus is anticipating a bit in his story. At this point, the Greeks have not yet 
seen the Cyclops; but in narrating things after the event, Odysseus draws on his fuller 
knowledge and skillfully lets us in on important details necessary to put us in the right 
mood for grasping the emotional significance of what is to follow. Alfred Noyes has 
caught the mood of this passage in his imitation of it as the opening of his poem Forty 
Singing Seamen: 

Across the seas of Wonderland to Mogadore we plodded, 

Forty singing seamen in an old black barque, 

And we landed in the twilight where a Polyphemus nodded 

With his battered moon-eye winking red and yellow through the dark 

For his eye was growing mellow 
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Rich and ripe and red and yellow 

As was time, since old Ulysses made him bellow in the dark! 

Were they mountains in the gloaming or the giant’s ugly shoulders 
Just beneath the rolling eyeball, with its bleared and vinous glow, 
Red and yellow o’er the purple of the pines among the boulders 
And the shaggy horror brooding on the sullen slopes below? 

Were they pines among the boulders 

Or the hair upon his shoulders? 


We were only simple seamen, so of course we didn’t know.* 


*From Collected Poems of Alfred Noyes, Vol. 1 (Copyright, 1906). 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers, J. B. Lippincott Co. 


57-58. Sensing danger, Odysseus leaves most of his men at the ship, to protect it, 
keep it in readiness for flight, and at least prevent the whole crew being swallowed up 
by disaster if things go wrong at the cave. 


530. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. There the shepherd remained, to protect the rams and goats hiding in a great 
cave in the middle of the mountain. 


2. | Whenever a ship appears, we rejoice; for we always fear that it may miss this 
small place, on account of the storms and great winds. 


3. | None of us knew whether they gave the gold to some friend or put it under the 
door-stone of some house where no one might find it. 


531. WORD STUDY 


ECSTASY (otdots a standing [cp. ptc. oTas], ‘a standing out of oneself’ through 
some overpowering emotion or mental exaltation; rapture, extreme enthusiasm; a 
religious trance when the soul seems carried out of the body and united to God in 
prayer), APOSTASY (‘a standing away from’ some group or cause to which one 
formerly belonged, especially desertion from one’s religion), APOSTATE, 
APOSTATIZE. 
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532. REVIEW OF LESSONS 73-77 
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In lessons 73-77 you have memorized sixteen new words, have read twenty-five lines 
of text, and have studied two new points of syntax: the Dative of Possession and the 
Optative of Expectation. Review thoroughly; then test your review with this sample 
examination. 


I. Text (30%), 10 minutes: 


Translate: UETA HOI EEITTOV. 

In 1.38, explain case of avdpaov . 
In 1.42, why is AVoat an infinitive? 
Translate: oudé Ecoket Avdpi. 


Ms Se Ne 


In 1.40, explain case of opiv. 
II. Syntax (20%), 10 minutes; translate: 


1. Let us wait here until someone comes who can show us the way. 


2. | We asked if these ships were his, and if he built them himself. 
UI. Vocabulary (20%), 10 minutes: 


Dawn: acc. sg. = 

we shall arrive = 
THOS = 

soat: dat. pl..= 

wild: masc. dat. pl. = 
caver acc: pl. = 

ayXI = 

OpEEoo! = 


ST SY Ss ee Boe 


bd 


sheep? acc: pl. = 
IV. Story (30%), 15 minutes: 


Write a brief (100 words) but accurate account of the events of these lines. 
Was Odysseus a good leader? Cite evidence from the last 25 lines. 


3. | Homer's style is unaffected and concrete. In the light of the lines read in 
the last five lessons, give reasons for accepting or denying this statement. 
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533. MEMORIZE 
ayAads, -1), -Ov splendid 
G&uaga, -n5 [f.] wagon 
AOKOS, -oU [m.] bag 
ueAas, WEAaIva, HEAav [m. and n. gen. WeAavOS] dark, black 
[ 


UyooE ady.] on high, upwards 


534. TEXT 


A Tactful Approach 

auTap Eya Kpivas eTapav buoKaidek’ Apiotous 

Biv atap atyeov aoKov Exov LWEAavOs OlVvolo, 60 
TIS£05, Sv Hot Sake Mapoov, EvavGeos vids, 

ipeus “ATtoAAaovos, os “louapov au@iBeBnkel, 

OUVEKG Lv OUV Traldi TrepioxouEO’ NSE yuvaiki 

aCouevor coKet yap ev GAoet SevdprjevTt 


DoiBou ’AtroAAavos. 6 SE HO! TOpev AyAaa Sapa: 65 

alyeos, -n, -ov of a goat, goatskin 

G&Aoos, -€05 [n.] sacred grove 

augi-Baiveo I go around; I guard 

dSevdprjets, -eooa, -ev densely wooded 

SuoKkaldexa [indecl.] twelve 

Evdav6ns, -eos [m.] Euanthes 

i(e)pevs, -Tos [m.] priest 

"lowapos, -ou [m.] the town of the Cicones 

Mapoov, -ovos [m.] Maron 

ouUvEKa because, seeing that 

TTEPI-EXOUAL I hold myself about, I protect 

DoiBos, -ou [m.] Phoebus (‘the bright one’), name of Apollo 
535. NOTES 


62. Og : the antecedent is ATTOAAcov . 


62. augi-BeBrket: the god had protected the city as its special guardian divinity 
before it was destroyed; or perhaps = an impf. (cp. Section 320, n. 3): he had made 
himself the city’s protector and was such permanently while it existed. 


536. COMMENT 


59-61. With characteristic foresight and psychology, Odysseus sets out not only with 
a strong guard but with gifts— and just that sort of gift which is sure to be understood 
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and welcomed. He will win over the stranger's friendship if possible, receiving aid and 
friendly gifts in return; but he can protect himself, too, if the natives are hostile. He 
feels ready for whatever may develop. 


60. The wine is kept in a leather bag made of goatskin stitched together. 


63-65. When he destroyed Ismarus, the Cicones’ town (cp. Section 455), Odysseus 
had spared the priestly family at Apollo’s shrine, out of reverence and in fear of the 
god’s anger. How the good man’s gifts of gratitude are now to work their blessing in 
Odysseus’ favor will be seen as the tale unfolds. 


537. THE TROJAN WAR (PART ONE) 
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Homer presupposes in the Odyssey (as does Vergil in the Aeneid) that his readers are 
already familiar with the main details in the traditional account of the Trojan War. 
You ought, then, to know at least the outlines of this, the most famous and widely 
referred to war in literature. 


The story of the Trojan War, its causes and aftermath, was the subject of eight epic 
poems, two of which, the //iad and the Odyssey, are extant. These poems belonged to 
what is called the Epic Cycle, a collection of early Greek epics. From summaries of 
their contents, compiled in antiquity, we are able to draw an outline of the legendary 
war at Troy. 


At the marriage banquet of Peleus and Thetis, parents of Achilles, the goddess Strife 
(who had not been invited, because of her bad manners; she was always irritating 
people) throws onto the table from heaven a golden apple inscribed KaAAtotH. Since 
each of the goddesses present naturally thinks this was meant for herself, quarrels 
arise. The Trojan prince Paris is finally constituted judge, and on being promised by 
Aphrodite (Venus) that he would win Helen, most beautiful woman in the world, for 
wife, he awards her the prize. 


But Helen is meanwhile married to Menelaus, king of Sparta in Greece. Paris 
nevertheless lays a plot, and gaining possession of Helen takes her to Troy. The Greek 
kings, shocked by the crime and this outrage to their honor, join forces under 
Agamemnon, king of Mycenae and brother of Menelaus. They had earlier sworn an 
oath, on Odysseus’ urging, to support Helen’s husband in defending her. In a mighty 
expedition of 100,000 men and 1186 ships (as described in Book 2 of the //iad) they 
arrive, after many delays and strange incidents, at the coast of Troy and set up camp. 
Menelaus and Odysseus go to king Priam of Troy and demand Helen’s return, with 
rich gifts as reparations. But the Trojans are led by Paris’ insistence to refuse, and war 
is declared. 
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538. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Since we revered the holy man and saved his life, he gave us a great bag of 
honey-sweet wine, with which I was greatly pleased. 


2. Whenever you (pl.) ask for it, you will receive a most splendid gift, which I was 
saving for you until you should arrive. 


3. Some cruel (fellow), having seized the children’s wagon and lifted it on high, 
hurled it afar into the river. 


539. WORD STUDY 
MELANCHOLY, MELANCHOLIC (xoAn bile; a state of depression, gloom, 


constitutional low spirits, formerly ascribed in medical theory to an excess of ‘black 
bile’ getting into the bloodstream from the liver). 
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540. MEMORIZE 


G&AoXOS, -OU f.] wife 


AuUPitroAgs, -ou f.] handmaid, female attendant 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


Suas, Suds m.] man-servant 
ETITA indecl.] seven 
EU-EPYTIS, -ES well made; fine 


KpTTTNP, KeNTHPOS [m.] mixing-bowl 
541 TEXT 


Maron’s Gratitude 

xXpuCOU HEV Lol 5ddk’ evEpyéos ETITA TaAaVTA, 66 
deadke SE HOt KENTHPA Tavapyupov, auTap EtTreITA 

oivov Ev augipopstion Sucdeka TaoWw Aguooas, 

nduv axnpaotov, Veiov Totév: oudé Tis AUTOV 

NEidn Sucoaov ovd’ AuUMiTdAcov Evi OlKao, 70 
aAX’ autos GAOXOS TE PIAQ TAIN Te UI OiN. 


AKNPAOLOS, -ov pure, unmixed 
aui-opeus, -os —[dat. pl. Au@i@opetion] two-handled jar for wine; amphora 
Sucdeka twelve 
BEtos, -n, -Ov divine, excellent 
Tav-apyupos, -ov all of silver 
TIOTOV, -oU [n.] drink 
TdAavtov, -ou [n.] talent [a standard weight] 
Tauin, -ns5 [f.] housekeeper 
542. NOTES 


68. Ev augiMopEtol Sucddeka Tr&otw : “in twelve amphoras all-told” 


70. Neldr) : 3 sg. plpf. of oida [= dm] cp. Section 491. Sucdeov, auitrdAcov : 
both genitives in this line are partitive, going with Tis (cp. Section 18b). 


71. The verb for these nominatives is to be carried over from the preceding line. 


543. COMMENT 


66-71. In his joy at being spared, the old priest gives Odysseus precious objects dear 
to his heart. The bowl was likely a keepsake particularly admired for its artistic 
ornamentation. The wine is obviously a very special treasure, because of its 
remarkable flavor and fragrance— as we learn in the following lines. 
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Odysseus’ humanity and respectful consideration, not expected from an enemy leader 
on a punitive expedition, are an indication of high character; it is fitting that they 
should be so well rewarded. 


544. THE TROJAN WAR (PART TWO) 


Unable to break through Troy’s enormous god-built walls, the Greeks surround the 
city and keep it under blockade. There are occasional battles on the plain toward the 
sea, and many raiding expeditions on nearby towns for food and to prevent their 
assisting Troy. After ten years of such indecisive fighting, Agamemnon and the army 
wish to give up and return home, but Odysseus inspires them with courage to carry 
on. Achilles, greatest of Greek warriors, is insulted by Agamemnon and refuses to 
fight or allow his army to aid the others. An attempt to settle the war by a single 
combat between Menelaus and Paris fails, and violent battles go on for weeks. 


Despite the brave efforts of many Greek heroes, and the momentary victory won by 
Odysseus and Diomedes in a night attack on one enemy camp, the Greeks are driven 
back to the sea by the noble Trojan leader Hector, who even sets fire to some of their 


ships. 


Achilles, on the death of his dear friend Patroclus, finally reenters the war and in a 
fury of irresistible might drives the Trojans back within their walls, killing Hector and 
many others. When two new armies, of the Amazons and Ethiopians, come to aid 
Troy, Achilles slays their leaders and routs the host, but is himself slain by an arrow 
from Paris’ bow. His armor is awarded to Odysseus, as bravest of the other Greeks, 
and, by his shrewdness in strategy, the greatest threat to Troy. This honor is again 
shown deserved when Odysseus, with Diomedes aid, enters Troy in disguise and 
carries off from the temple a closely guarded sacred image of Athene, which had won 
the city divine protection. He is also in command of the troops within the great 
wooden horse by which Troy is finally tricked, entered, and destroyed. And it was he 
who thought up this clever stratagem for winning the war. Only a few Trojans escape 
with their lives, among them Aeneas, who finally sets up in Italy a new Troy later 
identified by the Romans as the origin of Rome. 


There are, in Homer and the other poets, countless details filling out this general plot, 
and much vivid description and character portrayal. The story of Troy is one of the 
most fully and ingeniously developed of all legends. It forms the basis for a large 
proportion of the most famous writings of Greece, Rome, and the Middle Ages; and it 
enters extensively into the work of earlier English authors, including Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. Many modern poems and novels have also drawn on it in 
interesting ways. 


545. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. If he had been a wiser man, he would have put (6nk-) the sweet but strong wine 
into that splendid black mixing-bowl which was lying beside him, and would 
have mixed seven measures of water with it. 

2. In that great mountain we found a gigantic hollow cave, in which was concealed 
a most splendid treasure of gold. 
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546. WORD STUDY 


HEPTAGON (yoovin angle; a seven-sided geometrical figure); — CRATER (a 
‘bowl-shaped’ cavity forming the mouth of a volcano); — TALENT (one’s inborn 
‘amount of natural endowment’), TALENTED. 
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547. MEMORIZE 


aynvaop, aynvopos [adj.] manly, courageous 
OTI-EX GO I hold back from, I refrain from 
autika [adv.] at once 


EM-TIITANUL, EU-TATOCo, Eu-TANoa ‘I fill (with) 


ETT-EPXOUAL I come to, I come upon [+ dat., acc.] 
BEOTTECIOS, -T, -OV heavenly, divine 
XE, XEVOD, XEVA I pour; I heap up 
548. TEXT 
A Wine for the Gods 
tov 8 Ste trivoiev WEAiNdéa oivov Epubpdv, 72 


ev dS€tras EuTTATIOMS UdaTos ava Eikool HETPA 
xev’, OSuT] & deta ard KeNnTHpos OSa5«1, 
Beotrecin: TOT Av ov Tol ATrooXEOBat PiAov ev. 
TOU Pépov EUTIATIOAS GoKov LEyay, Ev dé Kal Ta 
KOOpUKG’ AUTIKa yap HO! OtoaTto BuLOs aAynvaop 
avdp’ etreAcvoeo8ar WeyaAnv EtrlelWEVOV AAKTIV, 


aypiov, ote Sikas eV cidotTa ote BEuIOTAas. 79 

aAkn, -fs5 [f.] prowess, strength 

détras, -aos [n.] cup, bowl 

ElKOO [indecl.] twenty 

eTtl-eiuiat : pf. mid. of etm-€vvunt I clothe with [+ acc.] 

Epubpds, -1, -dv red 

TO, -cov [n. pl.] provisions 

KGPUKOS, -OU [m.] bag, sack 

odun, -ts [f.] fragrance, scent 

oSadea plpf. with impf. sense of OCco: spread abroad [of an aroma] 
549. NOTES 


73. ava here means “into, among” [= “over the extent of”] 


72-73. Ev...xeU : “Having filled one cup [of wine] he would pour it into twenty 
measures of water.” 


75. QV with a past indicative verb gives the clause a contrary to fact meaning. 
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76. TOU goes with HOKOV ; Ev with KPUKOD. 


77-79. avdp’ is the object of EtreAeWoeoO8an, which is an inf. in indirect statement 
after Oloato. 


550. COMMENT 


72-75. From this description of the wine’s merits it becomes evident why Maron 


kept it so well hidden and why Odysseus called it at line 69 “a drink fit for the gods.” 


73. Note that the ancient method of diluting was to pour the wine into water, not 
add water to the wine. The usual ratio was three parts of water to two of wine. 
Maron’s concentrate therefore was especially potent. 


76-79. Reflecting on the vast size of the sheep-pen as seen from the coast (lines 48- 
50), Odysseus suspected the cave’s inhabitant might be a huge and burly fellow who 
likes his wine strong, and the easiest way to whose friendship would be a gift of food 
and a bag of wine—especially if this is of a quality he probably has never before 
known. 


78. €TTl-ElWEVOV : this isa common metaphor in Homer and other ancient authors. 
For instance, in the Old Testament, as Ecclesiasticus 17.2 “God clothed him with 
strength,” Job 8.22 “thy enemies shall be clothed with confusion,” and similar 
passages. 


551. ILIAD AND ODYSSEY: ORAL TRADITION TO WRITTEN TEXT 
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In the thirteenth century BCE Greece was inhabited by speakers of an early form of 
Greek called “Mycenaean” after the home of Agamemnon in the //iad. The people of 
this civilization (also called now “Achaean” after Homer’s name for Greeks) could 
write. However, they used not the Greek alphabet you have learned but a syllabary. 
Moreover, they used writing to keep official records, not to preserve stories and 
poems, so far as we know, though such stories and poems certainly were passed on in 
an oral form. 


Archaeology has uncovered a rich and refined way of life centered at palaces in Pylos, 
Argos, Mycenae, Tiryns, Thebes, Athens and elsewhere. For reasons about which we 
can only conjecture, Mycenaean civilization collapsed around 1200 BCE. The 
palaces, the nerve center of Mycenaean civilization, were destroyed and the sites 
largely abandoned. Thus, inhabitants were displaced, and the population declined 
steeply. Though a few areas continued to enjoy some prosperity thanks to unbroken 
trade relations with the Levant, most of Greece went into economic recession and can 
be described as backward, decentralized and disorganized, at least in comparison with 
the hierarchical civilization of the Mycenaeans. Burial practices changed, as did 
building and pottery styles. The period is called the Greek Dark Age. While we know 
that people continued to speak Greek throughout this period, they lost the art of 
writing it. Yet traditional tales were passed down orally, preserved by bards. 


Archeological evidence suggests some renewal of prosperity by 1000 accompanied by 
more contact with peoples of the eastern Mediterranean— in particular, the 
Phoenicians, whose language was closely related to Hebrew. The Greeks borrowed the 
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Phoenician alphabet in the eighth century, adapting their Semitic script to the Greek 
language. Though it is not known exactly how this borrowing came about or for what 
purpose, it did make possible the eventual preservation, in a fixed form, of the oral 
epic tradition represented by the //iad and the Odyssey. It is thought that these poems 
were written down sometime after 750 BCE. Many scholars believe that they were 
expanded, refined, and otherwise improved once in a written form. 


552. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. ‘To refrain from shameful pleasures and endure trouble with a manly spirit is 
better than heaping up gold or becoming king of many kingdoms. 


2. | Whenever I would come (ik&vaa) to this most holy temple, a heavenly peace 
seemed to fill (aor.) my heart. 


3. | Who would have thought that we would halt near the cave of a man neither 
revering right nor knowing truth? 


553. WORD STUDY 


OZONE (a blue gas with a pungent odor—it may be smelled in the air after a violent 
thunderstorm, being formed from oxygen by the passage of electricity through the 
atmosphere). 
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554. MEMORIZE 
GvTpov, -ou 
Gpves, APvaov 
Evdov 
KapTraAipos, -ov 


Tiicov, Tiovos 
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[n.] cave 

[no nom. sg.; acc.sg. Apva] [m., f.] lamb(s) 
[adv.] within, inside 

swift, quick 

[adj.] fat, rich 


ONKOS, -oU [m.] pen, fold 
Tupos, -oU [m.] cheese 
555. TEXT 
Inside the Cave 
KaptraAipas 8 eis GvTpov agikouEO’, ovdE tv Evdov 80 


EUPOHEV, AAA’ EVOHEVE VOHOV KATE Triova UTA. 


eAPovtes 8’ eis AvtTpov E8NEVWECOa EkaoTa: 


Tapool HEV TUPAYV BeiGov oTEivVoVTO dé ONKOL 


apvav nd Epipav’ vaiov 8’ op@ ayyea Tavta. 


ayyos, ayyeos 


[n.] vessel, pail 


Bpi8co, Bpiow, Bpica I am weighted down with a load of [+ gen.] 

EPIMOS, -ou [m.] kid 

OnEoual, BnNoouaL, OnNOaUNV I gaze at (in wonder), I behold 

vaio I am brimming with [+ dat.] 

VOUEVCO I tend (a flock) 

VOLOS, -oU pasture 

Opos, -ot [m.] whey [the clear yellow liquid that separates off from curdled milk] 
OTEIVOUaL I am filled with a throng of [+ gen.] 


Tapods, -ot 


556. NOTES 


wicker-basket 


81. Kata here = “in” [“down the length of”]. When a preposition follows its object, 
its pitch-mark is moved back to the first syllable (cp. Section 408b on anastrophe). 


557. COMMENT 


80-84. The Greeks peer into the cave, whose vastness is even more impressive now 
that they see it close at hand. But no one seems to be within, or to answer their shouts 
of greeting. So they go inside and explore. 
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81. Odysseus learned that the Cyclops was afield with his flocks, not because he saw 
him there from the cave but by his entry later, which indicated where he had been. 


83-84. It is evident to the visitors that the inhabitant of the cave is a herdsman or 
shepherd, and a very prosperous one at that, to judge from the abundance of food 
stored up and the large increase for his flocks. The young are kept inside for 
protection until they grow nimble and strong; the cheese is hung up on porous 
baskets to drip dry. The enormous size and quantity of everything holds the men in 
openmouthed wonder. 


558. POETRY AND RHYTHM 


You have probably already picked up some skill in following the verse-rhythm of 
Homer’s lines. Here are some points to help you read the poem metrically with more 
understanding and enjoyment: 


1. Rhythm is a pattern cut in time. It puts sounds into an orderly plan, molds them 
into an artistic design. It makes sounds follow one another in a flexible but 
regular sequence, so that recognizably the same pattern recurs at fixed intervals. 
Repetition yet variation; an intriguing blend of permanence and change; the 
combined pleasure of the return of what is familiar and the constant surprise of 
something new— these are the reasons why rhythmic sound possesses a natural 
interest and appeal for everybody, why all men love music. 


2. The poetic function of rhythm is threefold: to add to the poem as a whole the 
charm and beauty of music; to interpret and emphasize the thought and deepen 
our emotional response to it by stirring up just the right mood for reacting more 
fully to the implications of what is being said; and to elevate the language above 
the level of ordinary speech or prose, for intensified artistic effect. 


3. Poetic technique. A great rhythmic artist— and Homer is one of the world’s 
supreme masters of this intricate art—will choose and arrange his words to gain 
all three of these effects in the highest degree, yet with complete ease and 
without in the least changing what he wants to say. The intangible charm of this 
rhythmic beauty, so perfectly fitted to the precise thought, is inevitably lost if 
the poem is put into other words or into another language. That is one reason 
why the poetry of a poem cannot be translated, but must be enjoyed in the 
original or not at all; and one reason why you are learning Greek is to be able to 
read Homer, the real Homer in all his original energy and life and melodic 
beauty. 


4. The type of rhythm in a poem depends on three factors: (1) whether the recurring 
sound pattern is one of accent, tone, number of syllables in a line, time-length 
(quantity) of individual syllables, similar consonant-groups, or some other 
aspect of sound repeated in a regular cycle; (2) what is the formula for each such 
pattern or ‘measure’; (3) how often this pattern is repeated, i.e., how many 
measures to a line. 


The rhythmic scheme used by Homer (and many other ancient poets, e.g., Vergil) is 
the quantitative dactylic hexameter. Hence its pattern is determined by the quantity 
of the syllables, the length of time required to pronounce them—i.e., a pattern of long 
and short syllables, such as you already know; this pattern’s formula is long, short, 
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short, or its equivalent, known as a dactyl because it has one long and two short 
sections like a finger; the pattern recurs six times each line, thus making it a six- 
measure verse or hexameter (cp. Section 179). 


The simple rules for reading the Homeric hexameter rhythmically will be given in the 
next lesson. 


559. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. — Let us then go quickly into the cave, to see the pens which have been built inside 
for the ram and the fat sheep. 

2. We did not believe the man who told us that his daughter ate only cheese for 
nine days and still yearned for it. 

3. | O cruel woman, how did you have the heart to leave the children (dual) at the 
door of a stranger’s house, where they would have perished if he had not 
received them kindly? 


560. WORD STUDY 
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BUTTER (Bou-tupov ‘cow-cheese’, i.e., made from cow’s milk, not goat’s, which 
was more often used for drinking in ancient times than cow’s milk); — THEATER (a 
‘place for gazing at’ a dramatic performance), THEATRICAL; — THEORY (a 
‘beholding with the mind’s eye’ of some speculative or possible plan to be tested by 
experiment; hence, a proposed law in science or philosophy not yet accepted by 
everybody because not proved), THEORETICAL (hypothetical, probable but not 
certain, speculative as opposed to practical), THEORIZE: THEOREM (an accepted 


proposition in mathematics set up to be ‘gazed at’, thought over, and proved). 
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561. MEMORIZE 


aivupat [pres. syst. only] I seize upon; I select 
GAUSS, -1], -OV salty, briny 
i truly, indeed; also, an untranslatable interr. particle 


introducing a question 


Aooopat, —, Aioaunv I entreat, I beg 

Eeiviov, -ou [n.] gift of hospitality, a present given by a host to a guest 

TOAUs, —, TOAU much, many [Alternative m. and n. forms of TOAAGs, -1), -Ov] 
562. TEXT 

Hesitation 

EvO’ ENE EV TIPCOTION’ ETapol AidcovT’ ETTEECO! 85 


TUPaV aivULEVOuS ieval TAAL, aUTAP ETEITA 

KapTraAipass ett vija Bory Epipous TE Kal Apvas 

onkeov e€eAcoavtas EttittActv GAUUpOV Ldap" 

2 > 2 A 2 , Ey 2OON \ ia ey 

aXrd’ Eyoo ov TMBdUNY, 1} T av TrOAU KEpdi0v Mev, 

opp’ auTov Te idol, Kal ef Wot Eeivia doin. 90 
oud’ ap’ €ueAA’ ETAPOIO! Maveis EVATEVOS EoEoVal. 


e€-eAavveo, €€-eAdoo, €€-EAao(o)a_ I drive out of [+ acc. and gen.] 


ETT-TIAEO I sail over, upon 

EPATELVOS, -T], -OV delightful 

EPIMOS, -ou [m.] kid 

TIPTIOTA [adv.] first of all, at the start 
563. NOTES 


85. -€OOl instead of -ol is sometimes used in the dat. pl. 


86. Tupddv is partitive. iévat : pres. inf. of ety (“I go”); the unstated subject of both 
infinitives tévat and étritAelv, and of participles aivuyevous and e€eAcoavtas, is 


THER. 
90. The Soin depends on iSo1uI carried over in thought. To review the form, see 
Sections 472 and 473. 
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564. COMMENT 


85-90. Being soldiers hardened by long years of war and plundering of the enemy, 
Odysseus’ men have no scruples about making the most of an opportunity and 
carrying off a few ‘souvenirs.’ Odysseus resists the tempting suggestion, in the hope 
that the stranger will freely offer some of his rich possessions as a token of friendly 
hospitality, according to universal custom and good manners in the Homeric world in 
regard to travelers. Besides, he is curious to see who lives in the vast cave. 


89. Odysseus allows that it would have been better not to have awaited the stranger’s 
return. It need not be interpreted to imply that they should have taken anything with 
them in leaving—though in Homeric ethics that would not have been considered a 
grave wrong under the circumstances. 


go. Odysseus is characteristically eager to find out about things. 


gt. A somber foreshadowing of tragedy to come. But why the emphasis on 
companions? What will happen to their leader? 


565. READING HOMER RHYTHMICALLY 
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1. Quantity. The rhythm of Greek and Latin verse is not built on a pattern of 
stressed and unstressed syllables (as in English poetry), but on one of long and 
short syllables—on their quantity or time-length when naturally pronounced. 
The rhythm of classical poetry, then, is built on the same principles as the 
rhythm of music. 


a. A syllable is long: (1) by nature, when it contains a long vowel or a 
diphthong: e.g., avTN, where both syllables are long (2) by position, when 
its vowel (even though naturally short) is followed by two or more 
consonants or by one of the double consonants C, €, w. E.g., €vdov (first 
syllable long), avdpa (first syllable long), 5€ otTeivovTo (first and third 
syllables long by position, the second by nature), &w. 


b. A syllable is otherwise short — i.e., when it has a short vowel, alone or 
followed by only one simple consonant: e.g., 5€, Wlv 


Note: Sometimes the poet treats a mute followed by a liquid as a single 
consonant, so that the preceding vowel remains short (e.g., OXETALOS, 
where € is short); but ordinarily this combination makes the syllable long by 
position (e.g., ETAN, where € is long). 


c. Special: a long vowel or diphthong is often treated as though short when it 
occurs in the last half of the foot and is followed by another vowel in the 
same or following word. This is really half-elision. For example, aA’ Eyco 
ou, where oo is short. 


A short vowel may be treated as long when it is in the first syllable of a foot, 
since it is there strengthened by the metrical stress. A short vowel may be 
treated as long for a different reason—because of a lost F (digamma) whose 
influence remains and combines with a second consonant to make the vowel 
long by position in the regular way (e.g., €4Ov EttoOs, where the final 
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syllable of €uov is long because of the digamma with which €1ros once 
began [FeTros]). 


d. Synizesis. Sometimes two adjacent vowels that would ordinarily be 
pronounced separately have to be forced into one syllable to fit the meter. 
This is done by pronouncing the first as y, combined with the second into 
one long syllable. This is called synizesis (‘settling down together as one’). 
E.g., eon, 51 outs 

Pattern. Each line has six measures or feet, corresponding to six bars in a phrase 

of music. The time-value of each foot is four beats. A short syllable gets one 

beat, a long syllable two. 


Every foot begins with a long syllable; the second half of the foot may be either 
two short syllables or another long, in either case taking the same total time to 
pronounce: two beats. 


a. The combination of a long syllable with two short (— ~~) is called a dactyl; 
two longs (— —) make a spondee. 


b. Any foot except the last may be either a dactyl or a spondee; the last foot is 
generally a spondee, sometimes a half-dactyl with anceps, which is a space 
for long or short (x), but never a full dactyl. When the fifth foot is a 
spondee, the line is called a spondaic line, and the slow movement is quite 
noticeable. 


c. The first syllable of every foot is stressed, i.e., receives the rhythmic accent, 
a swelling in volume. This is called the ictus (Latin for ‘stroke’). 


d. Pattern of the dactylic hexameter in general: 


a es ee ad at 


e. Rhythmic technique: regularity is secured in this pattern by the fact that 
every line has twenty-four beats, broken up into six bars of four beats apiece 
and each beginning with a perceptible ictus; variety is obtained by changing 
the distribution and frequency of spondees in the basically dactylic scheme, 
by letting the pauses in thought and phrasing fall in different sections of the 
line, by altering the number of words in a verse, and by varying the 


frequency and position in the line where the end of a word coincides with 
the end of a foot. Homer uses practically every possible combination of all 
these factors, to give his hexameters their unrivaled variety, life, and interest. 
f. Practical hints for reading the hexameter: (1) Remember that every line, and 
each new foot within the line, begins with a long, stressed syllable. 
(2) Don't hurry over long syllables, as though they were short, as we do in 
English poetry. (3) Get the rhythm into your head, like the melody of a 
song, by memorizing several lines according to exact meter and going over 
them frequently, until the rhythmic pattern is fixed firmly in your mind and 
flexible enough to fit any arrangement of long and short syllables as they 
come up. With a little attentive practice and repetition, all will quickly 
become natural and easy. 
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566. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. My faithful comrade begged me to flee quickly back to the ships, but I wished 
to know if the monstrous shepherd would revere Zeus, the friend of strangers, 
and give us gifts of hospitality. 

2. — If we had selected some cheeses and sheep and had returned at once to the salty 
sea, truly many of my friends would not have perished in that savage cave. 


3. Most men seem to be much worse than they are, and many of them who injure 
you (sg.) are trying to bring you some good. [Make “men” a partitive gen.] 


567. WORD STUDY 


LITANY (Att- for Ato-, a series of ‘entreaties’ addressed to God in prayer); — POLY- 
(prefix meaning ‘many-’ or ‘much-’) e.g., POLYPHONIC, POLYGAMY, 
POLYSYLLABLE, POLYMATH (a person possessed of ‘many kinds of learning’, 
POLYGON, etc.). 
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568. REVIEW OF LESSONS 79-83 


In the last five lessons you have read thirty-two more lines of the Odyssey, and have 
learned twenty-nine new words. Review and test your knowledge with this sample 
examination. 


I. Vocabulary (25%) 


wr GO ON. EB et 


— 
= 


black: f. dat. sg. = 
EVEPYEDOV = 
mixing-bowl: acc. sg. = 
may they fill (aor.) = 
GTI-EXES = 

they entreated = 
XEUAL = 

at once = 

TTOAEEGO! = 


fat: m. dat. pl. = 


II. Text (50%) 


A. Translate accurately: 


1 
2 
=e 
4, 
5 
B 


1 
2 
2: 
4, 
Cc 


Me 


év pot Sake 

Tropev GyAaa Sapa 
oude Tig aUTOV T5N. 
oudé uv Evdov evpouev 
&v Kepdiov tev 


. State the precise form, and the person referred to: 


in line 72, Trivoiev 
in line 77, UOl 

in line 64, GOKEl 

in line 90, Soin 


. Answer briefly: 


Where and how did Odysseus get the wine? 
What was remarkable about it? 


Why did he decide to take some with him to the cave? 
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III. Grammar (25%) 


A. Translate only the words in italics: 


mB WN 


a: 


He met a man not knowing justice. 

I thought I would find a monster. 

No one knew (o15a) it. 

To refrain would not have been pleasant. 


I wondered if they would give me a present. 


B. Scan lines 76-79 (i.e., write out the Greek, without breathings or pitch- 
marks, and indicate the guantity of each syllable and the foot-divisions). 
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569. MEMORIZE 
ATrO-cEVEd, —, ATTO-coUUNV [non-thematic 2 aor.] I rush away, I rush back (from) 


gvtoobev [adv.] within, inside 
[prep. + gen] inside of 


TIMEVOS, -1], -OV sitting, seated 
Eios [also os or €uos] [conj.] while, until [+ ind. if purely factual; 
+ purpose construction if anticipatory, like 6ppa] 
Kaiod, KAUGG), KT|a I kindle, I burn 
VEU, VELMEGO, VEIL I assign, I drive my flock; [in mid.] I possess, I feed on 
OBpivos, -n, -ov heavy, mighty 
UAN, -nS wood; forest 
570. TEXT 
A Terrifying Discovery 
EvOa dé TUp KNavTes EOUOaHEV TSE Kal AUTOL g2 


TUPEV AIVULEVOL PAYOHEV, HEVOHEV TE Lv Evdov 
THMEVOL, Elos ETTTAGE VEUCoV. Pepe 8’ SBEILOV &xXBos 
vAns aCadrens, iva oi ToTIddptrov ein. 

Evtoobev 8’ GvTpoIo BaAdcov opunaydov EOnkev: 


THHEIs SE SeloavtTes AtrEcouUED’ Es UUXOV AVTPOU. 97 

aCadéos, -1, -ov dried up, dry 
&x8os, -E05 [n.] weight, load 
OUico, BOC, Boa I offer sacrifice 
HUXOs, -oU [m.] innermost part 
opupaydos, -ot [m.] clatter, din 
TroTISOpTros, -ov useful for one’s evening meal 

571. NOTES 


96. €8nkev : to review the form, see Section 468. 


97. €5 :acommon shortened form of eis 


572. COMMENT 


Curious to learn what sort of man lives in this cave and built the huge fold near its 
entrance, and hoping to gain from him friendly gifts as well as information about 
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their route home, the Greeks decide to await his return, since it is now late afternoon 
and he must soon be coming back. 


92. Thinking he will not begrudge his tired and hungry guests a bit of cheese from 
his vast supply, they prepare a lunch and eat it leisurely. But first they sacrifice a 
portion of it to the gods, as a sort of prayer to win divine favor; they build a small fire 
and cast into it some of the food, to be destroyed and thereby denied to themselves. 


94-97. As evening falls, they hear a noisy commotion of bleating flocks outside. Then 
suddenly the great doorway is filled with an enormous form, indistinct in the twilight. 
And into the cave flies a huge bundle of logs, to fall with a terrifying crash onto the 
ground near where the men are sitting. In a flash they realize an appalling fact: the 
cave-dweller is not, as they had supposed, just a brawny native of the hills; he is a 
colossal giant of incredible size and strength. Speechless with horror they rush to the 
dark depths of the cave to elude notice and gather their wits for thinking out some 
means of escape. 


95. The Cyclops will burn the wood for warmth and light while he has his meal, not 
for cooking, with which he doesn't bother. 


573. ORAL COMPOSITION 
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In the late nineteen-twenties an American classicist named Milman Parry traveled to 
Yugoslavia to study Serbo-Croatian epic poetry, which was still a vital oral tradition at 
the time. Parry’s scholarship described the training and practice of an oral poet, the 
performance and composition of the poetry, and the characteristics of the oral epic 


style. 


Both the audiences and the poets were illiterate. The oral poet did not memorize or 
even rehearse a fixed script or text before his performance, but improvised as he sang. 
He was able to compose in this manner because he had mastered an extensive and 
traditional stock of stories, themes and formulaic phrases. His choice of a formula to 
express a given idea depended on the space available within the line of verse. As Parry 
put it in a famous definition of the formula: “an expression regularly used, under the 
same metrical conditions, to express an essential idea” (The Making of Homeric Verse: 
the Collected Papers of Milman Parry. ed. A. Parry, New York and Oxford 1987. p. 
13). Thus, the oral poet did not need and did not seek alternative words for the same 
idea, except to fit different metrical conditions. Originality in that sense was not a 
goal or expectation, as it is for creative writers. 


The various noun-epithet systems for people and things are the easiest examples of the 
formulaic method to grasp. You have noticed that there are several epithets for 
Odysseus. Odysseus can be inserted into different positions within a line and in 
different cases. In the nominative case, Homer can chose from TroAUTAas 8105 
‘Odsuooes or just dios “OSuccEUs, ToAUUNTIS "OdSuccEUS, and TTOAITTOpBos 
‘ObuoocEUs, to name but a few; each of these has a different metrical shape, allowing 
it to fit into a different part of the line. Aside from formulae in the nominative case, 
Odysseus can be named in other cases as well— for example, ‘Oduvoo7it 
ueyaArtopt in the dative. 
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Besides noun-epithet phrases, appropriate formulae exist for every recurring concept 
or situation (called “themes”). The dawning of the sun in the morning, the sending of 
a message, the reception of a guest, the taking of a meal or bath, the gathering of an 
assembly are all themes with associated formulae that the poet used as he composed. 
He could also, by analogy, modify traditional formulae to fit new themes or ideas. 


Parry's research established that for an oral poet such as Homer, the idea of an original 
or fixed text was unfamiliar. Every time an oral poet told a story, he was singing a 
somewhat different song. The tales of Odysseus’ homecoming were certainly 
traditional, told many different times in different forms by different poets; Homer's 
version was undoubtedly many years in the making, and was told repeatedly by the 
poet in varied ways before he fashioned it into the epic we read today. 


574. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. We kept entreating the cruel and monstrous stranger to respect the gods and not 
to kill us with his mighty strength. 

2. They rushed back into the cave and waited inside until they learned (tru6-) 
whether he was savage or a friend to strangers. 

3. Seizing the heavy door-stone from under the door, he hurled it upward into the 
sky with gigantic force. 


575. WORD STUDY 


CAUSTIC (‘burning’, e.g., an acid which corrodes or ‘burns away’ matter; or a 
remark full of ‘burning’ sarcasm), CAUTERIZE (to sear over by burning or exposing 
to a caustic acid); — ETHYL (the ‘wood’, i.e., substance, ‘of ether’; a very 
inflammable and volatile chemical), ACETYLENE (a hot-burning gas containing the 
‘substance of acetic acid’, a special carbon-radical molecule). 
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577. MEMORIZE 
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OuEAyoo [pres. syst.] I milk 
apony, -evos [m., f£] Apoev, aPoevos [n.] male, masculine 
Ba®us, -ela, -v deep 

eAavvoo, EAdo, EAao(o)a I drive 

eTt-TiGHLL, Etr1-OrO0o, Etri-Bnka I put on; I put in position 


60(0)os, -1, -OV 


T60(O)OS, -N, -OV 


578. TEXT 


Trapped! 


as many aS, aS great aS, aS much as 
[see TO0(C)OS below] 


so many, so great, so much [often correlative 
with 60(0)os: so many...as...] 


autap 6 y eis evupv omtéos NAGoE Triova UijAa, 
Tavta UGA’, doo’ NuEAye, Ta 8’ Apoeva Acitre OUENQIV, 


Apvelous Te TOayous Te, Babeins EvtToBEV avAis. 100 


auTap Etreit ETrEOHke OUPEOV HEyaVv UYdoo’ aeipas, 
OBpivov: oUK av Tov ye bie Kal Eikoo’ Guaat 


eo8Aal TeTPakuUKAO! ATT OUdEos OxXAiooEIaV" 


Tooony NAiBatov TrétpNv EEO ke OUETOIV. 


EIKOOL 

EvtToOOEV 

TAtBatos, -ov 
oudas, -€05 

oxAiGa, —, dxAlooa 
TETPAKUKAOS, -OV 
Teayos, -ou 


579. NOTES 


[indecl.] twenty 

[prep. + gen.] within, inside (of) 
towering, high 

[n.] ground, floor 

I raise, lift 

four-wheeled 


[m.] he-goat 


99. Tavta UGA’ : a common idiom = “all” (intensified). 


580. COMMENT 


98-104. After throwing into the cave his great bundle of firewood, the giant separates 
out the males of the flock and drives the rest inside. Then he enters himself, closing 
up the cave’s mouth with an enormous slab of rock. 
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101-104. The Cyclops easily lifts the huge stone and sets it in place —a mass so 
heavy that no human means could have budged it. The comparison to twenty-two 
wagons vividly evokes Polyphemus’ size and strength compared to a man’s. The size 
of the door-stone will be important to Odysseus’ calculations for escape. 


581. HOMER AND THE DIALECTS OF GREEK 


Homer’s Greek contains a mixture of dialects from different regions of the Greek 
world; for this reason, it is referred to as an “artificial” or “literary” dialect, since no 
real group spoke Homeric Greek. However, Homeric Greek’s basis is Ionic, the 
dialect spoken on Euboea and on Chios and other islands of the eastern Aegean, as 
well as in Asia Minor. Attic Greek, the dialect of Athens and its environs, is a 
subdivision of Ionic, but Attic forms are rare in Homer. The dialect spoken on the 
northern islands such as Lesbos and on the northern mainland of Greece (Boeotia and 
Thessaly) was called Aeolic, whose forms appear often in Homer (e.g., infinitives 
ending in -eWeVv). Finally, there are forms from the Arcado-Cyprian dialect, which is 
thought to have close links to the Mycenaean language of the second millennium. 
Examples include words with initial 1T-, such as TTOAEUOS and TTOAIs. 


Some features and forms of the Homeric language are much older than others. This is 
explainable in terms of the oral traditional nature of the poems. Formulaic phrases 
often preserve the most ancient forms, suggesting that the poet inherited them from 
his long tradition. On the other hand, Homer himself may have introduced some of 
the later linguistic forms. In many cases, metrical convenience seems to explain the 
choice of a particular dialectical variation; Homer has available to him a whole range 
of metrical equivalents thanks to the dialectical richness he has inherited. 


582. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. If he had known we were within the cave, and had raised on high (ptc.) that 
mighty rock and thrown it at us, who of us would not then have perished by 


«9 


swift destruction? [for “at” use ETI + acc. 


2. They drove all our rams and fat sheep into seven great hollow wagons, and fled 
with them afar in a deep well-made ship to their own country. 


3. Let us not flee like cowardly children, but let us stand here and fight for the sake 
of our lives (yuxX-). 


583. WORD STUDY 
BATHOS (a laughable sudden ‘drop to the depths’, from the sublime to the 


ridiculous, in speaking or writing; startling anticlimax); — ELASTIC (spontaneously 
‘driving back’ to a position from which the object has been forced—the real point in 
elasticity being the return to original position, not stretchability); — EPITHET (a 
descriptive modifier ‘put on’ to a person or thing, especially as a characteristic 
regularly associated with it; e.g., Richard ‘Lion-hearted’, ‘Buffalo Bill’ Cody); — 
CYCLE (a period in which things move around again to their starting-point, like a 
wheel), BICYCLE (‘two-wheeled’), CYCLONE (violent revolving wind); — 
TRAGIC, TRAGEDY (probably from the song sung at the sacrifice of a goat [@dn, 


contraction for Go1dn, song or ode]). 
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584. MEMORIZE 


aute [adv.] again; on the other hand 
ElO-Opaad, EIO-OWOUal, Elo-1d5oV, etc. I see, I look at 
EUBPuov, -ou [n.] a young one [of animals] 


Kata-Ti8nul, KaTa-Bro0, KaTG-8nka ~— put down 


Aeukos, -1), -Ov bright, white 

HOIpa, -ns5 [f.] due measure; portion; fate 
585. TEXT 

Discovered 

eCouevos 5’ NuEAyev Sts Kai unkadas aiyas, 105 


TAVTA KATA LOipayv, kal UT’ EuBpuov Kev EKAOTT. 

autika 8’ Tulou WEv Bpewas AeUKOIO yaAaKTOS 

TTAEKTOIO Ev TAAGPOLOW ALNOAHEVOS KaATEONKEDV, 

Tutou 8 aut’ g€otnoev Ev ayyeouv, oppa oi ein 

Trivelvy AivULEVED Kal oi TroTISOpTriov ein. 110 
auTaAp Ettel St] OTTEVOE TIOVNOGHEVOS Ta a Epya, 

KOl TOTE TUP AvEKale Kal Eioldev, Elpeto 8’ NUEAS: 


ayyos, -€05 [n.] vessel, pail 
Qua, AUTO, aunoa I collect, I mass 
ava-Kaico I rekindle 
yaaa, -akTos [n.] milk 
unkas, -ad5o0¢5 bleating 
TAEKTOS, -1], -OV woven, wicker 
ToTISOpTMos, -ov used for one’s evening meal 
TaAapOs, -ou [m.] basket 

586. NOTES 
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106. TAVTA KATH YOIpay : a frequent idiom, = “everything just right.” T]Kev : aor. 
of ‘tnut (Section 468) 


107. Bpewas is aorist of TPE@ed, which here has the special meaning “curdle’”. 
10g. EOTNOEV: aor. of ToT (Section 526) 


I11. OTtevoeE : another instance of an aor. with plpf. force: “had hastened toiling” = 


“had quickly finished.” 


III. G&: recall the note on line 4. 


112. T}HEGS : pronounce (and scan) as two syllables by synizesis. 
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587. COMMENT 


105-110. Some of the milk (Tjy1oU UEV) is to be made into cheese, while some 
(tjWtou Se) is for immediate consumption as a beverage with dinner 
(trotid56ptiov). The giant obtains what milk he needs for his own meal, then sets 
the mother animals to nourishing their young—the carefully guarded hope of his still 
richer possessions in the future. 


107-108. He makes the cheese, no doubt, in the ordinary ancient way: he stirs juice 
from a wild fig-tree into the fresh milk, collects the curdled lumps resulting from this 
mixing, and presses them into reed baskets to drip and solidify. 


111-112. All the while the Greeks have been watching him in the dim shadows from 
their refuge at the far end of the cave. But the giant, expecting no visitors and all 
intent on his work, has not acknowledged their silent presence. As the darkness 
increases, he relights the fire (the earlier one kindled by the Greeks for their sacrifice 
having died out). In the bright blaze which floods the whole cave with light, he 


suddenly discovers Odysseus and his men. 


588. EXPLANATORY AND PURPOSE INFINITIVE 


a. The infinitive is often used in Greek to explain the sense of another word, to fill 

out its meaning. Some examples of this explanatory use of the infinitive: 
TIPayUa XaAETIOV Troifjoat 
a thing difficult to do (not necessarily difficult to imagine, plan, etc.) 
‘iva Exo OITOV payelv 
that I may have bread to eat. (not necessarily to share, serve, etc.) 

b. An explanatory infinitive, by answering the question “why?” may also express 
purpose, as in English. Often the future infinitive is preferred for this, but the 
present or aorist may also be used. This construction usually follows a verb 
meaning ‘send, give, entrust, take, leave behind,’ and the like. 


Tous etree TrevoeoOal. He sent them to inquire. 


589. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Having built a strong, deep pen for his rams and goats, everything just right, the 
mighty shepherd drove his fat white flocks inside. 

2. Have you (pl.) ever seen a larger or more splendid sheep than that one which 
they are looking at, lying, with her young one, so white and beautiful upon the 
black earth? 

3. Since the wisest of men, and not even the wisest of boys, does not know 
everything, we should no doubt obey (our) father and mother as wiser than 
we (gen.). 
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590. WORD STUDY 


EMBRYO (an animal in its earliest stage of development; the human organism up to 
the third month after conception); — HYDRANGEA (‘water-vessel’: so named 
because the flower-cluster is like ancient water-jars); — GALAXY (‘the Milky Way’, a 
band of innumerable stars across the heavens; any cluster of millions of stars, e.g., an 
island-universe; hence a group of brilliant or famous people, e.g., ‘a galaxy of famous 
authors attended the ceremony.’). 
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591. MEMORIZE 


aAddoua, —, adAnonv, adkcAquar I wander [pf. has pres. force] 


T\Top [n., indecl.] heart 
KeAeubos, -ou [f., but frequently n. in pl.] way, path, course 
olos, -n, -Ov (such) as, (of) what sort 
TIAgoo, TAEUOOUal, TAEUOa I sail (over) 
uypos, -1, -Ov fluid, watery 
UTrep or uTTEip [prep. + gen. or acc.] over 
p8dyyos, -ou [m.] voice 
592. TEXT 
Inquiry 


WO 


co Eeivol, tives EoTe; TOVEV TrAcIO’ Uypa KeAeUOa; 
H TiKaTa TpAEW FH Uawidicos GAGANOVE 
oid Te Antotijipes Utreip GAa, Toi T’ aAdcovTat 115 
wuxXas TrapPELEvol, KaKOV GAAOCSaTIOIO! PEpovT_s;” 
eh uv : Li eas 2 ko , , by 
cos EQa’’, Hv & avte KaTEKAGOBN MiAov TOP, 
Seloavtaov Pldoyyov te Bapuv auTov Te TEAW POV. 


adAodatres, -1), -Ov foreign, of another land 
Bapus, -eia, -v heavy 
KATA-KAGOO, aor. pass. KATA-KAGOONY I shatter 
Amon, -f1POs [m.] rover, pirate 
pHawidicas [adv.] at random 
Trapa-TiOju, aor. mid. ptc. Tap-BEUEVOS I put aside, I risk 
TrEA@OpPOV, -OU [n.] monster 
TIPTIEIS, -105 [f.] business 

593. NOTES 


II5. Ola Te : as adv. = “even as” or “like.” GAOcovtat : Homeric verbs in -&oo 
sometimes become -609 by assimilation. When the a is short, the second vowel is 
often lengthened (here, 0 to 09). See also Section 627. 


117. pidov here, as often elsewhere = “my (our, one’s) own.” 


118. 5etoavtoov : the nearness of ryToP has drawn the ptc. away from agreement 
with TNIV into a possessive genitive— which is, after all, the sense of NUIV too. 
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594. COMMENT 


113-116. Proper etiquette requires an extension of hospitality before the guests’ 
identity is requested. The Cyclops, living aloof from others of his race and on an 
island far from human shores, is not used to visitors of any sort and is ignorant of the 
laws of hospitality. He is puzzled why these puny humans should have come to his 
cave, and how they found his island in the first place. They must be merchants driven 
off their course, or roving pirates in search of some rich victim. 


117-118. At the sound of the giant’s gruff, unfriendly voice thundering through the 
cave, and in the presence of his overwhelming build, the Greeks naturally are struck 
cold with fear, and their courage cracks. 


118. We can hear in this line’s heavy spondees and strongly emphasized long vowels a 
clear echo of the rolling thunder of that gigantic voice. 


595. FORMS OF nui 


Memorize: 
NU, PrOe, Prjoa I speak, I say, I tell, I claim 
IMPF. ACTIVE AND MIDDLE (no difference in meaning; used according to 


metrical convenience in Homer): 


Sg. PI. Sg. Pi. 
Ist pers. @ryv Pauev paunv gapeba 
2nd. pers. pris(ba) pate pao paodve 
3rd pers. QT] paoav/pav Pato @aVTO 


596. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. All strength fled from our limbs when with mighty voice he asked us why we 
were wandering in swift ships over the deep paths of the fluid sea. 


2. Send (sg.) seven or more strong and brave men to seize those wild oxen and to 
make ready for us a great dinner there beside the river. 


597. WORD STUDY 
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HYGROMETER (an instrument for measuring the wetness or humidity of the air); — 
DIPHTHONG (‘double-sound’, a sound produced by combining two vowels into a 
single syllable, or running them together as though but one); — BAROMETER 
(instrument for measuring the weight or pressure of the atmosphere), BARITONE (‘the 
heavy tone’, a voice between base and tenor); — HYPER- (a prefix meaning ‘over, 
excessive’, e.g., ‘hyper-sensitive’, ‘hyperacidity’), HYPERBOLE (BoA? a throwing, from 
BaAAoo, ‘an over-throwing’ or over-statement, an exagerration), HYPERBOLA (a 
plane curve where the line is ‘thrown over’ upon itself in a broad arc of special pattern), 
HYPERBATON (Batos, -1), -ov going, adj. from Baivos, hence ‘going over’ from 
the normal word order to an unusual position for poetic effect, e.g., ‘our foes among’ for 
‘among our foes’); — EUPHEMISM (‘speaking well’, an agreeable or less offensive 
expression for something unpleasant, e.g., ‘he passed away’ instead of a blunt ‘he died’). 
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598. MEMORIZE 


"AYQHuEUvoov, “Ayaueuvovos  [m.] Agamemnon [king of Mycenae and 
commander in chief of Greeks at Troy] 


"Axatol, -ddv Achaeans [a division of the Greeks; 
also, Greeks in general] 


Aaitua, Aaituatos n.] gulf 


oikade adv.] homeward 


T(T)OAIS, TTOALOS f.] city 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


TIPOO-EITTOV 2 aor.] I addressed, I spoke to [+ acc.] 


599. TEXT 


Identification 
GAAG Kal cds lv ETTECOI GAHEIBOMEVOS TIPOOEEITIOV: 
"HUES Tot Tpoindev atroTrAayxOEevTes “Axatol 120 
Travtoioio’ aveyotow UTEP Heya AattUa Baddoons, 
oikade i€uevoi, GAANV O50v GAAa KéAcuba 
THAGouEV’ OUToo Trou Zeus TOEAE UNTIOaoBal. 
aot 8’ ‘Atpeidea "Ayaueéuvovos evxoued’ civan, 


Tov dr viv ye HEylOTOV UTToUpavIOV KAEOS EOTI 125 
Tooonv yap dietepoe TOAIv Kal aTr@AEcE AaoUs 
TroAAous. 
atro-TrAa Coo I beat back; aor. pass. &Tto-TAGYXEnv I wander, 
I am driven from my course 
"Atpeidns, -eco son of Atreus [gen. ending special] 
d1a-TrEp G09, dia-TrEpow, Sid-Trepoa I sack, I lay in ruins 
{EUal I press on, I hasten eagerly 
KAgos, KAgEOS [n.] renown; glory 
UNnTioual, UNTIOOUaL, UNTIOaUNV I plan, I contrive 
UTl-oupavios, -1], -Ov under heaven 
600. NOTES 


119. GAAG Kai cos = “nevertheless”. Teoo-EeITTOV : when a verb that begins with a 
vowel takes the temporal augment, usually an original initial consonant has been lost. 
Here, that consonant is the digamma (= TTPOOEFEITTOV). 


123. OUTO = OUTS 
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601. COMMENT 


119. Despite his terror, Odysseus gains control over his emotions and answers the 
monster's questions. 


120-126. With that tact and astute psychology for which he had won fame among 
Greeks and Trojans alike, Odysseus tries to win over the giant's good will. He 
shrewdly begins by referring to Troy, a magic name whose mention then, when news 
of the great war was uppermost in men’s memories, would of itself arouse interest in 
most audiences. Quickly Odysseus explains that he has arrived here on the Cyclops’ 
island by Zeus’ will, driven off his homeward course, not by set purpose of meddling 
or attack. Then he returns to the basis on which he hopes for consideration: he and 
his men are subjects of far-famed Agamemnon, ‘King of men’ and mighty conqueror 
of Troy the impregnable, who is not someone to antagonize by harming his troops or 
friends. Odysseus expects his fame as a hero and his status as an associate of 
Agamemnon will further his claim on Polyphemus’ hospitality. 


602. COGNATE ACCUSATIVE 


Intransitive verbs may govern the accusative of nouns whose meaning is closely related 
to that of the verb itself. This is called a cognate (‘related’) accusative, because both it 
and its verb have the same or kindred meaning. Cp. English “He died a glorious 
death,” “We ran a race,” where neither “death” nor “race” is a direct object of the 
verb. Similarly in Greek: 


Maker od0v MAGouev. We have come a long journey. 


OXETAIOV UaXEOVTaI TOAENOV. They are fighting a cruel war. 


603. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. The Achaeans, followers of Agamemnon, fought most bravely around Troy, 
that they might bring back home(ward) the wife of the king’s brother, who was 
said (Aey-) to be the most beautiful of all women then living on the earth. 

2. | We addressed the monstrous shepherd with honey-sweet words, trying to win 
over his pitiless heart and save the lives of the Achaeans (dat.). 

3. — Ifyou (pl.) should sail over the great gulf from one city to another, you would 


learn that Zeus protects his friends and sends good winds to all who revere his 
commands. 


604. WORD STUDY 


POLICE (‘city guard’), POLITY (system of government in a city or nation), POLICY 
(administrative plan or program in governing; hence, any set principles of action in 
business or private conduct), POLITIC (diplomatic, discreet, in conducting oneself 
towards others), IMPOLITIC (indiscreet, injudicious, blundering), COSMOPOLITAN 
(considering the whole world as one’s city, being at home everywhere; universal, 
international). 
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605. REVIEW OF LESSONS 85-89 


In Lessons 85-89, you have learned forty new words, read thirty-six more lines of the 
Odyssey, and studied the use of the explanatory and purpose infinitive and cognate 


accusative. Point your review by the aid of this quiz: 


I. Vocabulary (45%) 


We 


Ill. 


So Ga SN 


we rushed away = 9. homeward = 

wood: acc. sg. = 10. ofgoi = 

UWOWE = 11. he wandered (impf.) = 
they will drive = 12. utreip = 

gulf: dat. pl. = 13. let us address = 

deep: f. acc. pl. = 14. he was putting down = 
AEUKOOL = 15. Khavtes = 


may they sail (aor.) = 


Text (40%) 


1 
2 
2: 
4, 
5 
6 
7 


8. 


Elos ETT-TAGE VeLCoV = 

In line 103, explain oxAtooelav. 

dSeioavtes att-ecouuEda = 

When did the Cyclops first perceive the Greeks? 

In line 113, explain TrAct6’. 

&poeva Acitre BUPNgiv = 

What did the Cyclops do with the milk just collected? 
In line 118, explain 5e10dvtoov. 


Grammar (25%) 
Translate only the words in italics: 


MY tee: Neo 


Twenty men could not have lified it. 

He seized the wine, to dvink it. 

Our hearts were broken with fear. 

We went a difficult way around to the cave’s back. 


Happiness is easier zo desire than to find. 
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606. MEMORIZE 


aidéouat, aideo(o)oual, aidsoodunv I venerate, I revere, I respect 


IKETQL, IKETHOOV [m.] suppliants 

ikveouat, IEoual, ikoOuNv I approach, I come [+ acc.] 

KIXAVOd, KIXTOOUAL, KIXOV I come (by chance), I reach 

vnA(e)ns, -€s pitiless, ruthless 

Omt(11) [adv.] where, in what direction 
607. TEXT 

Odysseus’ Appeal 


THHELS 8’ AUTE KIXAVOLEVOL TA OG youva 
ikOuEO’, ei TL TOPOS EEtvrjiov NE Kal GAAS 
doins Swtivny, tr Te Eetvoov Oeuis EoTiv. 
aXrdX’ aideto, Pepiote, Geos: ikéeTat SE Toi Eipev. 130 
Zevs 8 EMITIUNTOOP ikeTaoov Te Eeivaov Te, 
Eeivios, Os Eeivoiow ay’ aidoioiow ombdet." 
Gos EMaUNY, O 56 UW aUTIk’ AvEIBeTO vNAEt Buc: 


aidotos, -n, -ov honorable, worthy to be held in reverence 
dSeotivn, -n5 [f.] gift, present 
ETTITIUT|TOOP, -OPOS [m.] patron, protector 
Eetwrjiov, -ou = Eeiviov [n.] gift given by a host to a guest 
Eeivios, -1, -ov pertaining to guests or strangers 
[epithet of Zeus, “Guardian of guests” ] 
OTIMd£é09 I go along with, I accompany (as guardian) 
EPIOTOS, -1, -OVv mightiest, noblest 
608. NOTES 


128. Tropots, Soins depend on the idea of “to find out” implied in the preceding 
clause. 


131. Zevs is the subject of an implied EoTt. 


609. COMMENT 


127-132. It is customary in the Homeric world for those in a vulnerable position to 
seek protection from the powerful through supplication. The suppliant grasps the 
knees or falls down before the person he is supplicating; he invokes the value of 
reverence (aides), which requires forbearance and mercy towards the weak. 
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Odysseus, then, proclaims himself a suppliant by approaching the giant’s knees in the 
name of the whole company. He implores the Cyclops to treat his guests with that 
kindness and that generosity in gifts of friendship which are expected from all in such 
circumstances. He is asking nothing special; only proper hospitality. To molest or ill- 
treat a suppliant would be the gravest moral wrong, a crime of the worst sort against 
the gods. Odysseus’ appeal is to law and morality, enforced by the threat of otherwise 
incurring divine anger. For Zeus himself takes special care of men traveling at the 
mercy of others in a foreign land. He will personally avenge any harm or injustice 
inflicted on them. 


610. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. The truly wise venerate the gods always and entreat them as suppliants, that 
they may give them prosperity and a long and happy life. 

2. Reaching a wide river which we had never seen, we asked the people living 
around the city if they would quickly give us a small ship and a pair of oars. 

3. Not to seek and love truth is a shameful disease of the soul, which may we all 
avoid! 
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611. MEMORIZE 
aiyloxos, -n, -ov aegis-bearing 
G&ooov [adv.] near, close [often + gen. or dat.] 


dSuvapat, Suvyoouai, Suvnodunv — I can, I am able [+ inf] 


KuKAcy, KuKkAcotros [m.] Cyclops 

oxedov [adv.] close by, near 
612. TEXT 

A Brutal Reply 


"vids eis, co Eetv’, r] THACBev eiAAouUBas, 

ds ue Geous KeAcan 7 Seidivev 7} aAEaobat. 135 
ou yap KuKkAcotres Altos aiyioxou adéyouotw 

oudé Sedsv Uakapoov, Etrel T] TOAU MepTeEpol eipev: 

oud’ av Eyco Atos Ex8o5 aAeuauEVOS Trepidoiunv 

OuUTE OE OUD’ ETAPOoYV, El UT] BULLS HE KEAEWOI. 

GAAG Ol Eig’, STI EOXES icov EVEPYEG vI\a, 140 
1] Trou ét’ EcoxaTiis TF} Kat oxeddov, dppa daeico." 


aAEYOo I take heed of [+ gen.] 
Sac, Sarjooua, Sanv I know, I learn 
EOXATIN, -TS [f.] remotest part, edge [here = ‘far shore’] 
EX80s, -E0S5 [n.] disfavor, enmity 
THACBEV [adv.] from afar 
peidSouat, Tepidfjoouai, tepisdounv I restrain myself from, I spare [+ gen.] 
EPTEPOS, -N, -OV stronger, mightier 
613. NOTES 


134. eis : from eiut 
135. Seidipev : pf. inf. of Setdco 
140. cig’ for eitré. EoXES: ie., “left”. icov : see Section 468. 


141. daeico : alternate 3 aor. subj. 1 sg. of 8a09 [= Sano]. 


614. COMMENT 


134-139. Polyphemus addresses only Odysseus’ plea to revere the gods, ignoring 
Odysseus’ declaration of his fame and status, which obviously will win Odysseus no 
credit here. The Cyclops recognizes that Odysseus inhabits a different world when he 
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says THAOBEV EiAT|AOUGas, but it is clear that, until Polyphemus speaks here, 
Odysseus still assumed, or at least hoped, that Agamemnon’s HEy1o TOV 
UTroupaviov KAEos would have reached the land of the Cyclopes. 


136. The aegis was a goatskin shield, symbol of the divine power of Zeus. 


140-141. This imperious demand to know the whereabouts of Odysseus’ ship and 
crew is a further indication of bad will. It is assumed he would put this information to 
evil purposes. 


615. THE GODS IN HOMER 


Homer’s Odysseus has a human genealogy, but many of the prominent heroes in the 
Homeric poems have divine ancestry. Achilles’ mother Thetis, the sea-nymph, is a 
goddess, and his paternal great-grandfather is Zeus. Ajax is a cousin of Achilles, with 
the same great-grandfather on his father’s side. Agamemnon and Menelaus are also 
descended from Zeus through the paternal line. As we see in the passage we are 
reading from the Odyssey, the monster Polyphemus is a son of Poseidon. In other 
cases, the close bond between a god and a hero is due to a temperamental affinity; 
Athene loves Odysseus because he is clever, as she is. 


Given the biological relationship between heroic mortals and gods, it is no surprise 
that the gods are stirred to action by human death or suffering. When Achilles is 
insulted by Agamemnon in the //iad, his mother, then Zeus, then all the gods on 
Olympus become involved in the ensuing events. Athene is moved by the suffering of 
her favorite, Odysseus, to petition Zeus at the beginning of the Odyssey. In both of 
Homer's epics, the gods constitute an audience for the story unfolding below, but 
they intervene if their interests are threatened. Sometimes they actively take part, in 
disguise, and sometimes they inspire a beloved mortal with bravery or cunning, or 
sabotage his foe with delusion. 


Athene plays the most active role of all the gods in the Odyssey as she monitors the 
interests of her Odysseus. She guides Telemachus on his journey to gather news of his 
missing father; she smoothes the way for Odysseus to be well-received by the 
Phaeacians; she warns him of the dangers awaiting him in Ithaca and fights at his side 
against the suitors; she personally resolves the final conflict with the suitors’ kinsmen 
peacefully. In advancing the cause of Odysseus, Athene takes the side of justice and 
morality. Such an alignment is consistent with Zeus' pronouncement at the start of 
the poem, as he considers an instance of crime: 


“Alas, how mortals blame the gods! 
For they say evil things come from us. Rather they themselves 
By their own criminal wickedness have grief beyond what they are given.” 


I 32-34 
The association between the gods and morality is also evident in the Cyclops episode, 
where Polyphemus’ disregard of the gods (even if Poseidon is his father!) frees him to 


eat his guests (Section 612) and call it hospitality (Section 683). As Odysseus has put 
it earlier, a hospitable man is a god-fearing man (Section 508). 
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Later Greeks would reject Homer’s gods because of their immorality and silliness or 
criticize Homer for portraying them so. Plato, for example, banned Homer’s epics 
from his ideal educational curriculum. These critics had in mind the /liad’s gods, who 
are indeed less single-minded about justice. Sometimes they are violent, sometimes 
childish and petty, and sometimes too carefree, even as they watch the suffering of 
mortals below. Although the gods know that many will die on the battlefield at Troy 
as a result of Achilles’ quarrel with Agamemnon, they are shown feasting happily on 
Olympus as Hephaestus pours them drinks: 


Inextinguishable laughter rose up among the blessed gods 
As they watched Hephaestus puffing around the dining room. 


1599-600 
616. WRITE IN GREEK 

1. | We could neither flee to our companions nor sail homeward, because the 
Cyclops had come down near the sea and standing close by, savage and pitiless, 
was throwing huge rocks towards our well-made ships. [“huge” = “largest” ] 

2. “Tell (sg.) me,” he said, “how you justly expect others to respect you, who 
yourself do not wish with willing heart to revere aegis-bearing Zeus and the 
blessed gods.” 

3. | Whenever we love those who love us, we do nothing great; but if (ever) we love 


those who hate us, then we are noble and splendid. 


617. WORD STUDY 
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AEGIS or EGIS (protecting power, as ‘under the aegis of a Government agency’); — 
DYNAMIC (powerful, forceful), DYNAMO (a machine for converting mechanical 
power of steam, waterfall, etc. into electrical energy), HETERODYNE (in radio, the 
method by which a receiving tube sets up oscillations of ‘another force’ similar to 
those coming from the transmitter), SUPERHETERODYNE; — CYCLOPEAN 


(colossal, gigantic, as ‘cyclopean architecture’ built from massive stones). 
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618. MEMORIZE 
aims, -Ela, -U steep; utter 
HapTITe, Uapyo, uapya I seize 
Unpos, -oU [m.] thigh 
TIEIDAP, TEIDATOS [n.] end, boundary 


TTooetdaaov, Tlooetsacovos [m.] Poseidon [brother of Zeus and god of the sea] 
619. TEXT 


Craft and Savagery 
Gs PATO TreipaCoov, Eve 5’ ov AdOev ciddta TroAAG, 
GAAG Uv GyYopPpPoV TIPOGEPNV SoAio10" ETrEECOr 
"VE HEV HOl KaTEAEE Tlooeidacaov EvooixSaov, 
TIPOS TETETO! BaAcov Urs ETT Trelpaol yains, 145 
AaKpT] TpooTeAGoas: avewos 8’ Ek TOVTOU EVEIKEV 
auTap éyco ouv Tolode uTEKpUyoV aitryv SAEBpov." 
cos EQauny, o Sé W ovdev aueiBeto vnAet Buna, 
GAN’ Oy avai€as eTapoto’ Ett XEipas IaAAE, 
ouv d€ Sco Udpwas cds Te OKUAGKAaS TOT yain 150 
KOTIT’: Ek 8 EyKEMados xauadis pee, Seve SE yatav. 


a&Kpn, -S f.] highest point; headland 
av-atoow, —, av-ciga I spring up 

&yoppov adv.] back again; in reply 

dSevica I moisten, I dampen 

d6Al0s, -1n, -Ov crafty 

eykepados, -ou m.] brain 

EVOOLXBaov, -ovos m.] ‘earth-shaker’ [epithet of Poseidon] 
eTt1.. .taAAGO I stretch out upon 

KAT-QYVULI, —, KaT-aEa I break in pieces, I wreck 

KOTITOO, KOWod, KOWa I smash, I beat 

TreipaCoo I try to get information 

TOTI adv., prep.] down upon [=1pd6s] 
TIpoo-TreAaCoo, —, Tpoo-TéAaoa I drive (something) into (something) [+ acc. and dat.] 
TIPOO-PNUI I address 

OKUAGE, -aKos m.] puppy, whelp 

UUOS, -T], -Ov your [pl.] 

UTI-Ek-MEVY Go, etc. I flee out from under, I escape 
XauUasis adv.] to the ground 
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620. NOTES 


142. ei50Ta : see oida in Section 491. 
144. véa should be scanned as a monosyllable. 


150. OUV : adv. = “together,” “at the same moment.” 


621. COMMENT 


142-147. Odysseus is too swift-witted to be trapped by the Cyclops’ question into 
revealing anything that might jeopardize his companions back at the ship. Odysseus 
does not really answer the Cyclops’ query at all. He does not say where he left his ship; 
he tells an imaginary story from which the monster, if he is willing to believe it, may 
think the ship destroyed and forget about it and its crew. This is, then, a dodge. It 
conceals the truth from an enemy by sidetracking his investigation. 


144. Odysseus’ lie about Poseidon has some dramatic irony in it: near the opening of 
the poem Zeus had explained to Athene that it was problematic for him to free 
Odysseus from Calypso’s isle, since Odysseus had blinded Poseidon’s son, 
Polyphemus, and Poseidon therefore held a grudge against him. Odysseus, however, 
is unaware of Polyphemus’ parentage at this point. 


148-151. The giant does not answer, but lunges forward and works sudden death on 
two of the companions nearest at hand. 


622. HOMERIC DRESS 
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The Homeric poems contain the first references in literature to Greek clothing. Terms 
such as TETTAOS (a woman’s dress) and xiToov (a man’s tunic), which will become 
standard elements in the vocabulary of Greek dress, appear here for the first time. 
While the poems cannot show us exactly what these garments looked like, they do 
give a sense of the importance of the textile arts in Greek culture. 


Everyone knows that Penelope spent a lot of time weaving as she attempted to delay 
her marriage to one of her suitors. But weaving is a typical activity for the noble 
women of the Homeric poems. Helen, in both the Jad and Odyssey, is pictured 
weaving. Andromache, the wife of Hector, weaves. King Alcinoos’ wife, Queen Arete, 
weaves. So do the goddesses Circe, Calypso, and Athene— who was the patroness of 
weaving. Although slave women also are assigned weaving tasks, clearly the textile 
crafts have considerable prestige, and they are practiced with pride by the nobility. 
Queen Arete, for example, weaves a signature type of cloth (Od. 7.234). Social 
standing is reflected in the possession of abundant fine textiles, and clothing is used as 
an item of exchange in cementing alliances, in the form of guest-gifts, right along with 


talents of gold (e.g., Od. 8.390-441). 


Unlike our garments today, clothing in ancient Greece was never tailored (cut, fitted, 
and sewn from several pieces). Garments were, rather, rectangular pieces of fabric; 
they were draped and often had multiple uses. The Homeric man’s xiToov is a short 
garment, cinched with a belt. The cloak (xAaiva) he wears over it is of thick wool 
and can be used as a blanket as well. The cloak is fastened about the body with a 
brooch; Odysseus’ golden brooch is engraved with a hound grasping a dappled fawn 
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in its paws (19.226 ff.). More physically vigorous activities, such as boxing, wrestling, 
and warfare, are done in a CU, a sturdy loincloth. 


The tréttAos or gown worn by Homeric women is long and is fastened across the 
shoulders by ornamental brooches and around the waist with a belt. These are colored 
and made of wool, and some are decorated with designs woven into the cloth itself. 
Women wear a veil, called a keMdeuvov, with which they modestly cover their faces, 
or rip off as a gesture of mourning. A Coovn or metal girdle cinches their waists. 


623. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. In order to avoid utter destruction, he told the monstrous shepherd that 
Poseidon had seized his ship and thrown it on the rocks at the boundaries of the 
land, afar. 


2. According to the custom of men living at that time, whenever anyone prayed he 
always raised his hands towards heaven, to show that mortals receive all good 
things from the gods. 


3. | May he answer me nothing, but kill me at once, that I may not see the pains and 
death of more of my dear comrades. 


624. WORD STUDY 
ENCEPHALITIS (brain fever, inflammation of the brain). 
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625. MEMORIZE 


AVd5POHEOS, -N, -OVv human [used only of flesh] 
SdpTrov, -ou [n.] supper 
KpEa, Kpecov [n. pl.] nom. sg. Kpéas flesh, meat 
Eipos, Eipeos [n.] sword 
oTtAiCas, —, d6TrAtcoa I prepare 
OOTEOV, -OU [n.] bone 
626. TEXT 
A Ghastly Meal 
tous dé dia WeAeloTtl Taucov OTTAiooaTto Sdptrov: 152 


Tobie & dds Te AEcov OpEcitpogos, ovd’ atréAettrev, 

eykaTa Te OdPKas TE Kal OoTEG WUEACEVTA. 

THHEIs SE KAGIovTES AveoxEBouEV All xElpas, 

OXETAIA EPpy’ OPdcovTEs’ AuUNXavin d Exe OupOov. 156 
autTap étrel KUkAcoy HeyaAnv EuTTANOaTo vyduv 

avdpouea Kpé’ ed5cov kal Et?’ Akorntov yada Trivoov, 

KEIT EvtTooO’ AvTPOIO TaVUGOGHEVOS dia UNAoVv. 


AkpTTOS, -ov undiluted 
aunxXavin, -n5 [f.] helplessness 
av-EXoo I hold up, I raise aloft 
atro-Attteo I leave a remnant behind 
yaaa, -aKkTos [n.] milk 
eyKaTaQ, -cov [n. pl.] entrails 
A€oov, -OVTOS [m.] lion 
ueActoti [adv.] limb by limb 
WwuEAOEIs, -EOOa, -EV full of marrow 
umdus, -vos [f.] belly 
OPECITPOMOS, -1, -Ov mountain-bred 
TAaUVOo, —, TALOV I divide, I tear 
Tavue, Tavleo, TAVUGOa I stretch out 

627. NOTES 


156. OpoOcovTeEs = OPGovTES. Homeric verbs in -&cd sometimes become -dea9 by 
assimilation. When the @ is short, the second vowel is often lengthened (here, 0 to 


a). Cp. Section 593. 


158. €ttl is adverbial: “besides, on top of that” (=“to wash down’). 
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628. COMMENT 


152-154. Polyphemus tears his victims into pieces to prepare them for his meal. In 
the /liad the simile of the mountain-bred lion devouring freshly killed flocks is applied 
to the hero Menelaus dominating the battlefield. Note that at this point Odysseus 
identifies more with the vulnerable prey than with the predator. 


155-156. The Greeks cry out in revulsion and dismay. Only in the gods, in Zeus, 
lover of justice and protector of guests, do they find any hope or strength; of 
themselves they are pitiably helpless. &unxavin appears only here in Homer; thus it 
is called a hapax legomenon (“once said”). Yet, knowing Odysseus as we do, we expect 
him to find a urxos (“device”) for escape. 


157-159. The Greeks watch Polyphemus drain off unmixed milk to complete his 
meal, then lie down stretched out among his flocks. &kprToVv is elsewhere used only 
of wine, the drink Odysseus will in fact use as part of his Ut)XOs. 


629. FOOD IN THE HOMERIC WORLD 


It is interesting to know details about the way of life of these Homeric people with 
whom we are living in imagination throughout this course. Much can be learned 
about their food and drink by collecting the evidence from both poems. 


The main staple of the diet is meat, roasted over an open fire or baked in bags of skin 
placed among the ashes; boiling is never mentioned. Beef, mutton, and pork are the 
common meats, with wild venison or boar or goat as occasional luxuries. Bread and 
cakes, made from wheat and barley, are the second major item, supplemented by soft 
cheese and occasionally by some vegetable, mainly beans or peas (not, of course, 
potatoes, corn, or tomatoes, which are New World crops). Onions are used as a relish; 
olive oil and salt, for flavoring. 


Of fresh fruits there is mention of pears, pomegranates, apples, figs, olives, and grapes. 
Honey is very popular both in itself and as sweetening for other items. Fish is not 
much liked, but is eaten in the absence of other food. 


The chief drink is wine, liberally diluted with water and often flavored with honey or 
spices. Wine is preferred aged, and is made in several varieties. Fresh spring-water, 
milk (mostly of goats), and whey are also fairly common for drinking, but on a 
secondary level to wine. 


Usually there are two meals a day, a light one in the morning (&4ptoTov) and the 
main meal (Settrvov) toward mid-day, but the time of the main meal varies. If the 
main meal is taken in the morning or at noon, a supper (SdpTrov) ordinarily follows 
in the evening. Between meals and at intervals in the day’s work a bit of wine is the 
customary refreshment. 


630. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. | We wept when we saw the cruel Cyclops, sitting there in the cave among his 
sheep, seize with pitiless heart two faithful companions to eat. 
2. Looking at him prepare a supper of human flesh and bones, I wished to draw 
my deadly sword from (Tapa) my thigh and kill him. 
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3. Tell me where you (sg.) found your companions, so many and brave. You are a 


happy king, O friend! 


631. WORD STUDY 
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PANCREAS (a gland supplying the stomach juice for digesting fats and ‘all flesh’), 
CREOSOTE (‘flesh-saver’, an oily liquid used as a wood preservative); — LEON, 
LEO — OSTEOPATH (a doctor who seeks to cure certain diseases by treatment of 
the bones, manipulation of the limbs, spine, and muscles). 


632. MEMORIZE 
dios, -a, -ov 


ET-UQtOUal, ETI-Udoooual, 
ETTI-UAOoaunv 


HeyaAntop, UeyaAntopos 
ole 

o€Us, -Ela, -U 

OTEVAXOD 


633. TEXT 


The Wiser Second Thought 
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bright, glorious [f. usually keeps alpha through sg. ] 


I seek out; I feel, I touch 


[adj.] great-hearted, great, daring 
[adv.] where 
sharp, keen 


[pres. syst. only] I groan, I lament 


TOV HEV Eyoo BouAevoa KaTa HEyaAntopa BupLOV 160 


a&ooov iav, Eipos O€U EpuooaUEVOS Tapa UNpoU, 


OUTAGHEVAL TIPS OTTG0s, GBI PpEvES TTA EXOUOI, 


XELp’ ETMIUADOAUEVOS: ETEPOS SE WE DULOS EpUKEDV. 


auTOU yap KE Kal GuWES ATIASHED’ aiTrUv SAEBpov: 


ou yap kev Suvanecba bupdav WynAdov 165 


XEPOlV ATTCGAacBal AiBov SBoetLOV, Sv TECOEONKEV. 


Gos TOTE HEV OTEVaXOVTES ENEiVaLEV Hod diav. 


att-a8éo, AT-co0c, &1-wo0a 
epukoo, EPUEC, EouEa 

TyTtap, -aTos 

ouTao 

TrPOO-TIBHUL, etc. 

OTi80¢, -E05 


634. NOTES 


I push from 

I hold back, I restrain 
[n.] liver 

I stab, I pierce 

I place in position 
[n.] breast, chest 


162. ppeves here used in its literal sense: “midriff, diaphragm;” the usual meaning, 
“mind, spirit,” is secondary, derived from the ancient opinion that the midriff, rather 
than the brain and heart, is the seat of intelligence and feeling. 


162. EXxOuOl = “overlaps, enfolds’— an apt description of the way in which the 
diaphragm concavity encloses the upper surface of the liver. 


163. xeip is for XEIpI, not XEIpa. 


164. Kai GUUES : “we, too,” in addition to the just-devoured comrades. aitruv 
OXEBpov is cognate accusative (Section 602). 
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164-165. Ke...aTTaAduEO and ov yap Kev Suvaueo8a: Ke(v) with the past ind. 
expresses potential in contrary to fact suppositions, i.e., “we would have perished...” 


166. “Hod : The acc. sg. Hoa is often thus contracted to Hd . 


635. COMMENT 


160-163. Odysseus’ immediate plan typifies a warrior’s way of thinking: he sees a 
chance of wounding the monster mortally. He will approach silently the slumbering 
figure, run his hand lightly over the massive frame until he locates a soft and 
vulnerable spot under the ribs, then plunge into the giant's vitals his keen-edged 
sword. One quick daring thrust, and they would be saved. 


163-167. It occurs to Odysseus that in killing the Cyclops he and his companions 
would be entombed alive, because of the heavy door-stone. The Odyssey often makes 
this very point, that impulses must be checked or modified by calmer reason. Once 
again, Odysseus’ clear thinking averts disaster. 


636. FOLKTALES IN THE ODYSSEY 
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Folktales are traditional tales set in the indefinite past. They are vague about their 
geographic setting as well, and involve human or even animal characters who 
represent broad types; often they bear generic names or are unnamed. 


The blinding of the giant Polyphemus is a widely known and popular folktale which 
the Odyssey incorporates into its epic narrative. Many versions of this tale of a trickster 
outwitting an ogre have been collected and studied by folklorists. Typically, a clever 
man, sometimes accompanied by companions, comes upon some sort of ogre in his 
isolated lair. Often the ogre is a giant and sometimes has only one eye. Because he is a 
cannibal, he decides to keep the man/men in his dwelling to round out his dinner. 
The trickster is able to blind the monster by means of a hot spit or boiling liquid. And 
being a trickster, he is good with disguises; he covers himself with a sheepskin, behaves 
like one of the sheep in the ogre’s herd, and exits from the dwelling with the sheep. 
Often, after he has escaped, the trickster boasts to the ogre about his success. 


The Odyssey omits one element that is found in many versions of this tale: the ogre 
possesses a talking ring that he throws to the escaped trickster. Once the trickster puts 
the ring on, it shouts, “Here I am!” over and over again, tipping off the blind monster 
to the trickster’s whereabouts. Thus the trickster’s escape requires that he cut off his 
finger, since the ring, once put on, cannot be removed. There are many possible 
reasons for this element to be omitted from the Homeric version, including the 
poem's emphasis on the technological backwardness of Cyclopean society (how would 
Polyphemus have gotten a hold of such a marvelous ring?); and the poem’s preference 
for keeping its hero’s body intact. Nevertheless, Polyphemus is able to do some harm 
to Odysseus through his curse at the end of the episode. 


Odysseus’ trick of calling himself “Nobody” is also similar to a ruse found in folktales 
from around the world. In these tales a man, when asked by a supernatural being for 
his name, identifies himself deceptively as ‘Myself.’ As the tale progresses, the man 
injures the supernatural being, who calls out for help from his neighbors. When they 
ask what is wrong, he shouts something like ‘Myself has hurt me,’ which response 
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naturally leads his neighbors to assume that he has somehow caused his own 
problems. 


Homer's Odyssey intertwines these two traditional folktales about a trickster outfoxing 
a more powerful being into the story of Odysseus’ visit to the cave of Polyphemus. 
The tales provide lively and timeless affirmation of the poem's celebration of brains 
over brawn. 


637. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. If you (pl.) had been able to go close and feel the sharp rocks around the door 
with your hands, perhaps you would have found some way out of the cave and 
would not have remained there lamenting through the night. [For “go close 
and” use the ptc. alone.] 


2. | Whenever anyone asked the great-hearted king if he had a sword, he always 
drew it at once from beside his thigh and showed it to him, bright and keen. 

3. Seeing the cruel deeds of the monstrous Cyclops, we wailed throughout the 
cave, and feared lest he might eat (pay-) us all. 


638. WORD STUDY 


OXYGEN (the ‘acid-born, acid-making’ element, present in acids and giving them 
their ‘sharp’ effect), OXYMORON (foolish; ‘sharp-stupid’, a figure of speech which 
joins two mutually opposed ideas for emphasis, e.g., ‘a lawless law’, ‘O happy loss!’); 
— HEPATITIS (inflammation of the liver), HEPARIN (an anticoagulant drug 
derived from liver and lung tissue of animals); — STETHOSCOPE (an instrument 
for ‘examining the chest’ by listening to heartbeat and breathing). 
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639. REVIEW OF LESSONS 91-95 


In these lessons, you have memorized more vocabulary words and read forty-two 
more lines of the Odyssey. Review carefully; then try this sample test: 


I. Vocabulary (30%) 


may they reach : aor. = 
vnAEas= 

boundary : dat. pl. = 
OTtTAlcooVv = 


1 

2 

2 

4 

a. “Gity ace. pl.= 
6.  aitretfjou = 

7. we shall touch = 

8.  dooov = 

9. to respect : aor. inf. = 


10. whenever we can: aor. subj. = 
II. Syntax (30%): Translate only the words in italics: 


1. I fear they will all perish a most cruel death. 
We pushed the rock away with our hands. 
If the storm had broken, we would have reached the island easily. 


2 
2 
4, “Give me,” he cried, “more of these puny men to eat.” 
5 


When he had filled his huge belly, he slept. 
Ill. Text (40%) 


In line 130, explain aideto. 

Why did not Odysseus stab the giant as he slept? 

In line 129, explain d5oins. 

What motives did Odysseus use to appeal to the giant’s mercy? 
In line 162, explain oUTa&UEVva. 

In line 164, explain 6Ae8pov. 

In line 167, explain “Hod. 


OO Gy Pe Se 


How did Odysseus safeguard his men at the boat? Were his means justifiable? 
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640. MEMORIZE 


*A@rvn, -ns [f.] Athene [a goddess, special patroness of Odysseus] 
ay [adv.] back, back again 

KAUTOS, -Ov famous; excellent 

Tiveo or Tico, I pay; [in mid.] I take vengeance upon, I punish 


[fut.] Telowd or Tidw, 
[aor.] Teloa or TIOa 


641. TEXT 


New Cruelty and a New Plot 

TIHOs 8 nptyéveta Pavyn PpododaKtudos ’Hoos, 

Kal TOTE TUP AvEKale Kal HUEAye KAUTE UTAG, 

TAVTA KATE LOipayv, kal UT’ EuBpuov TKEv EKAOTT. 170 
auTap Etrel St] OTTEVOE TIOVNOGHEVOS Ta & Epya, 

ouv 8 6 ye 57 atte bed Udpwas OTTAicoaTo BdeiTtvov. 
dSeittvrjoas & avtpou e€fAaoe triova urjAa, 

PTdieas ApeAcov BupEeov HEyav’ auUTapP ETrEITA 

ay ereOnX , cos El TE PAPETPT Tad’ EtrGein. 175 
TOAAT Sé poiSea TIPS Spos TpETIE Tiova LAG 

KukAoy: autap éyoo AiTtounv Kaka BucoodouEvaov, 

ei Trans Teloaipny, doin 5€ wot eUxos ‘ASryvn. 


ava-Katoo I re-kindle 
Buocodouetion I plan secretly 
deittvéco, Seittvjoo, dSeitvnoa I take a meal 
e€-eAauveo, e€-eAdoo, e€-EAao(o)a_ I drive out 
EUXOS [n.] prayed-for success; joyous triumph; 
thing one can boast about 
TICOUG, -ATOS [n.] cover, lid 
poios, -ou [f.] whistling, calling 
PapeTpn, -n5 [f.] quiver (for arrows) 
642. NOTES 


172. OUV : adv. = “together, at once” (cp. line 149). 5€ttrvov : here, the “morning 
meal.” 


175. Te : not translatable here, used in Homer in introducing similes; recall note on 
line 13. cog et Te...: Polyphemus is so strong that he is able to replace the massive 
stone as effortlessly as, for example, an archer would replace the lid on his quiver. 
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177. Aounv : The aor. mid. of this verb often has passive sense. 


178. ei Troos : introduces an indirect question with the opt. (“I was wondering how | 
might...”) 


643. COMMENT 


168-172. The repetition in partly identical, partly modified, form of several lines 
from earlier passages of the story serves as an artful memory hookup of the present 
action with what has gone before. We thus see the whole narrative more as a unit, and 
better perceive the place in it of what is now re-enacted. This is an example of 
formulaic composition. 


172. By describing the dreadful death of two more Greeks in such a brief and 
unemotional way, Homer suggests that no other course of action was to be expected 


of him. 


172. deittvov : This term designates the principal meal of the day, ordinarily taken in 
the evening, but often at noon and sometimes, as here, before beginning the day’s work. 


173-175. Once more the ease with which the giant handles the huge rock slab brings 
home to us the immense strength at his command. The door-stone seems not to have 
reached to the very top of the cave’s opening, but to have left some space for light and 
ventilation. That is how both the Cyclops and the Greeks knew when morning had 
arrived. 


177-178. Foiled in their hopes of perhaps being able to escape when the giant opened 
the cave’s mouth to let out his flocks, the Greeks are left behind as in a cage; they are 
choice morsels reserved for coming ‘banquets.’ It is a hopeless situation. But 
Odysseus, at least, does not give up, nor abandon hope. His sharp mind is busy with 
new schemes for vengeance and escape, and he trusts in the aid of the gods. 


644. ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION 


In Greek, an accusative is often used to explain or specify in what respect the idea 
contained in a verb, adjective, noun, or whole clause is true. This is called the 
accusative of specification or respect. Thus: 


Bare ut xetpa. He struck him on the hand. 
yuvn kad OpBaAyous. The woman is fair-eyed. (= fair in respect to eyes) 


Tras HEV OCA, apetrv Se avyp. He is a boy im body, but as for valor 
a man. (= a boy in respect to his body, a man in respect to valor) 


645. WRITE IN GREEK 
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1. He left us there in the cave, planning how we might punish the Cyclops and go 
back again to our ships; but how could we lift that mighty door-stone out of the 
way? 

2. The monstrous shepherd was cruel and savage, yet he well knew how to lead his 
excellent flocks over the mountains, to some place where they might find food. 
[For “knew how to” use ofSa and inf.] 
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3. Having drawn (aor.) my sharp sword easily from beside (my) thigh, I prepared 
destruction for the ruthless Cyclops, if somehow I might be able to kill him. 


646. WORD STUDY 


ATHENAEUM (a common name for a literary club, academy, reading-room, etc., 
Athene being in ancient myth the patroness of learning). 
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647. MEMORIZE 


EAQIVEOS, -, -OV (of) olive-wood 
lOTOS, -oU [m.] mast; loom [for weaving] 
TAap-lOTAUAI, TWAPA-OTHOOUaI, Tapa-otnv I stand by 
xAapos, -1), -Ov greenish yellow, green 
648. TEXT 


Preparations for Attack 

de SE Wot KaTa BuLOV ApioTN Paiveto BouAn: 

KukAcotros yap EkelITO Heya PoTTaAoV Tapa ONKa, 180 
xAwpov EAatveov: TO HEV EKTAHEV, OPPa Mopoin 

avavOev. TO HEV GUESS EIOKOMEV EIDOPOUDVTES 

Sooov 8 ioTOv vIOS EElkOOOPOIO HEAGIVNS, 

poptTidos eupeins, tf] T ExkTIEepaa Heya AaiTHa: 

TOOOOV ENV UT}KOS, TOCOOV TIaXOS Eicopaaoc#al. 185 
TOU HEV doov T’ Opyulav Eyoov ATEKOYa TrapaoTas 

Kal Tapebnx’ ETaPOIOIV, aTroftvai 8’ ExeAeuoa: 


ATO-KOTIT, ATTIO-KOWOd, ATTO-KOya I cut off 
att-o€Uvoo, aTt-ofuvéo, aTt-ofuva I shape down, I taper 
avaiveo, aor. pass. auavOnv I dry out 
EEIKOO-OPOS, -OV twenty-oared 
elOKG I judge to be 
EK-TTEPGGD, EK-TIEPT|O), EK-TIEDNOA I traverse, I sail across 
EK-TAUVOO, —, EK-TALOV I cut out 
opyuia, -n5 [f.] fathom (the length of the outstretched arms) 
Trapa-TiOnu, Tapa-Oroc, Tapa-OnKka I set beside 
TAXOS, -EOS [n.] thickness, bulk 
potraAov, -ou [n.] club, staff 
Opec I carry, I convey 
poptis, -iS05 [f.] merchant-ship 
649. NOTES 
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181. The subject of the sentence has shifted from PdTTaAOV to KUKAwy. This 
change of subjects within a sentence is far more common in Greek than in Latin. 
popoin: contraction of popeoin, an alternate 3rd sing. pres. opt. act., equivalent to 


POPEOl. 


182. eioopdaovtTes: = cicopdaovtes. See the notes in Sections 593 and 627. 
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184. EKTEOAG: = ExTTEOGEI; in verbs in -aad, & often prevails over an € or 
following it. Aattua: i.e., the gulf of the sea 


185. elioopaacbai: = cioopdecbat 


186. ToU HEv Goov T épyulav Eyaov ATIEKOWAa : TOU poTTaAOU TdooV Son 
Opyuia ytyvetat atreKoya “I cut off so much (tTOdov) of the club as (Gon) a 
fathom is.” 


650. COMMENT 


179-187. As he turns over in his mind several possible stratagems, Odysseus’ eye is 
attracted by the huge stake of olive-wood leaning against the pen, obviously to dry out 
for use as a walking stick and club. This suggests to him the most workable plan of all, 
and he at once begins to set it in motion. Just what he intends to do neither his men 
nor we yet learn until 192ff. 


182-185. Once again a simile makes the whole description much more vivid. 


651. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE HOMERIC WORLD 
Part 1: Political Organization 


We have seen (Section 573) that the Homeric poems were the product of a long oral 
tradition stretching back to the Mycenaean period of the second millennium, when 
the inhabitants of Greece were governed from royal palaces; their society was 
centralized politically, socially, and economically; it was organized hierarchically and 
administered in a bureaucratic fashion (Section 551). 


Yet the poems we have today present a world organized along different lines. The //iad 
and Odyssey depict a local, small-scale society. Its basic political unit is the TOAts, the 
self-governing community anchored by a public gathering place called an &yopyn, in 
which deliberation and decision-making take place. Two deliberative bodies are 
typical: a council (BouAn) of the leading men (BaotAfjEs), and an assembly (also 
called &yopn) of the people (Aqoi or S7\Nos). Any important community issue is 
brought before these bodies; and while the people are not expected to speak out 
themselves, the BaotAjes are concerned to win them over and create a consensus in 
order to legitimize communal actions. So, while the political system in the Homeric 
poems is obviously not democratic, popular opinion is respected and censure avoided. 
Such councils and assemblies are depicted in the Odyssey’ Ithaca, but even the Greek 
army camped at Troy, far away from their various TOAMEs, governs itself through 
these institutions. 


Archeological research has uncovered many such TroAnes with central open spaces, 
and has dated them to the period after 1000 BCE, especially 850-700. The same era 
witnessed the beginning of colonization, the founding of new cities on the model of 
the parent city. Another product of this era was the Homeric poems, linking the 
political structure of the poems fairly closely with the late Dark Age. 
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652. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. |My comrades standing by thought that the tall green olive-wood tree was 
similar to the great mast of a deep, black ship, so great was it in length to 
look at. 


2. “Lest another and more destructive war seize the suffering world, go yourselves,” 
he said, “and teach men in every town and every land that they are all brothers 
to one another. Therefore they must love each other and not fight. There is no 
other way to peace.” 

3. | Whenever any plan seems best to me in my knowing heart, my comrades always 
accept it, because they have faith in me. 


653. WORD STUDY 


CHLORINE (a greenish-yellow poisonous gas), CHLOROFORM (anaesthetic 
compound of chlorine and formic acid), HYDROCHLORIC (an acid formed of 
hydrogen and chlorine). 
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654. MEMORIZE 


avaya, avaogw, avaGa, avaxya [pf has pres. sense; plpf. has impf. sense] 
I command, I urge 


HoXAds, -o0 [m.] bar, stake 

UTIVOS, -OU [m.] sleep 
655. TEXT 

A Desperate Scheme 


oi 8 OWaAOV Troinoav: Eye 8 Ebdwoa TapaoTas 

aKpov, apap d€ AaBoov ETUPGKTEOV EV TrUpl KNAEGD. 

Kal TO HEV EU KATEOHKA KaTAKEUWas UO KOTIPGD, 190 
1) pa KATH OTTEiouS KEXUTO HEyaA’ HAGA TroAAT: 

autTap tovs GAAous KATpo TreTTAAECBat Avaoyov, 

Os Tis TOAUTOELEV ENOL OUV LOXAOV dEipas 

Tplyat Ev OpPadua, STE TOV yAuUKUS UItvos ikavol. 

ol 8’ EAaxXov, Tous av ke Kal T8eAOV AUTOS EAEOBal, 195 
TEOOAPES, AUTAP Eyod TEUTITOS HETA Tolow EAEyUNV. 


apap [adv.] quickly, briskly 
THAWa [a strengthening adv.] very, in abundance 
8o0dc, Bowoa, B6u0a I sharpen 
KATA-KPUTITOD. etc. I hide away 
KT)AEOS, -1, -OV blazing 
KAT|POS, -OU [m.] lot 
KOTTPOS, -OU [f.] dung, filth 
Aayxavoo, AnGouat, Aaxov I draw the lot, I am assigned by lot 
Aéyoo, AEEoo, I choose, I collect, I count 
non-thematic 2 aor. mid. A€yunv 
OuaAds, -T), -Ov smooth 
TaAAw, —, TETTAAOV I shake, I cast; in mid: I draw lots 
TIEMTITOS, -T], -OV fifth 
TTUPAKTEGD I harden (by fire), I temper 
TEOOaPES, -a four 
toAudoo, ToAUTOW, TOAUNOA I dare 
TpiBoo, Tpiyoo, Tpiya I twist round, I grind, I rub 
656. NOTES 


IQI. OTteious : gen. sg. of OTTElos, an alternate spelling of otréos; see Section 
514. kéxuTo: plpf. of xéco, with impf. force, = “lay scattered.” Take uweyaAa 
adverbially (“high”). 
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193. ToAunoetev : depending on the idea ‘to see’ implicit in the preceding line. 
195. Tous : the article used as a relative (“whom”) with antecedent Oi. 


196. €A€yuny : translate this middle reflexively: “I chose myself” or “I counted 
myself” 


657. COMMENT 


188-194. When his men have smoothed down the entire log, Odysseus sharpens the 
tip and bakes it hard in the coals. Odysseus might have used his sword (€igos, 161) 
for this attack on the Cyclops, but he chooses to fashion instead this primitive 
weapon, a type used by early man. As he hides it away he explains his plan. He decides 
to determine who will share with him in this hazardous attempt by lot, the method 
commonly regarded in Greek culture as the fairest. 


190-191. The years-old heaps of refuse covering the floor “all down the cave,” from 
mouth to interior, are yet another indication of the Cyclops’ uncivilized ways. 


195-196. Odysseus is encouraged on finding the lot fall on just those men whose 
strength, dexterity, and proven courage make them most desirable. He sees here 
reason to trace the guiding hand of the gods. 


658. POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE HOMERIC WORLD 


Part 2: Social Organization 


The basic social unit in the Homeric poems is the household, or oikos. The 
household includes the head and his various dependents. A Homeric TAts contains 
both modest and grand households, but typically the richest citizen (for Ithaca, that 
would be Odysseus) would head the most extensive. The oikot of the paramount 
BaotAfes include not just relatives and slaves, but also retainers, refugees from other 
TroAnes, who are given status and protection in their new community in exchange for 
loyal service. The status of the preeminent BaotAeus and his household can be 
challenged, as the situation in Ithaca during Odysseus absence makes clear: the other 
leading men consider themselves to be nearly his equals and potentially his successors. 


The lesser households do not receive attention in the Homeric poems, but they 
implicitly exist, since their heads sit in the assembly and follow the BaotAfjes to war 
as their Aaot. It appears that achievement in war could be an avenue to social 
advancement (see, for example, Odyssey 14. 199-234). Thus, class-boundaries are not 
insurmountable; and Odysseus’ companions, though they are his social inferiors, are 


also his dear friends (ptAot). 


Besides the elite and non-elite land-owning farmers, the Homeric poems show us a 
class of professional artisans and specialists, such as bards, builders, seers, and doctors. 
Some craftsmen— potters, smiths, leatherworkers— have an ambiguous status in 
relation to households and communities. They probably worked for the oikot. The 
hired worker, who did not have an ongoing tie to any Oikos, stood at the bottom of 
the social ladder of all free men; slaves, in fact, who truly did “belong” to an oikos, 
were considered better off. 
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Long-distance commerce is the province of foreigners. Homer says little about local 
markets and exchange. However, the BaotAfes regularly conduct raids in order to 
acquire goods and slaves. Moreover, the poems describe much gift exchange between 
the members of the elite; such exchange is a means of forging or cementing alliances. 


A woman's role is confined to the household, where she supervises the slaves in their 
domestic work and does some herself: women are often shown weaving. Women in 
both of the Homeric poems are admonished to stay out of men’s affairs (war, politics) 
and concentrate on their domestic tasks (see Odyssey 1. 356-59; Iliad 6. 490-93). A 
well-run household though, is critically important, as the story of Penelope's defense 
of Odysseus’ household makes clear. Moreover, it is women who produce heirs. 


Most scholars agree that, just as the political structure of the Homeric TroAts reflects 
late Dark Age reality, so also does the Homeric society. In the case of society, 
however, the evidence is not archeological but based on research on oral poetry. 
Traditional singers use traditional material (stories, diction), but elaborate on them so 
as to captivate and entertain the audience. Audiences are drawn to poems that are 
meaningful to them and with which they can identify. Oral songs typically depict 
dilemmas and conflicts familiar to the audience, though the characters and events may 
belong explicitly to some heroic past. In this sense, traditional poetry is highly 
adaptable and open to what is new. As Telemachus says: 


People surely applaud more the newest song to meet their ears... 


Odyssey 1. 351-52 


659. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. lL urged them to take the stake of green olive-wood and put it in the fire, that it 
might be made ready for the deed which we were about to do. 


2. | Who of my comrades would dare with me to raise the heavy stake and with it 
destroy that monstrous eye, when sleep should seize the cruel and pitiless 


shepherd? 


3. He who is swift to obey but hesitates to command is indeed noble in soul and 
alone worthy to become king. 


660. WORD STUDY 


HYPNOTISM (artificially caused ‘sleep’ in which the mind becomes passive and 
easily directed by another), HYPNOTIST; HYPNOTIC (producing sleepiness or a 
state of hypnotism); — CLERIC (a religious official, churchman; so called from 
Deuteronomy 18.2: “The Lord Himself shall be their lot [i-e., inheritance, riches]”), 
CLERICAL (pertaining to clerics or the Church as a whole), CLERGY (by 
mispronunciation of ‘clericy: Churchmen as a group), CLERK (shortened form of 
‘cleric’: ancient name for a Churchman, later for any learned person or official in 
charge of records [e.g., City Clerk], now of anyone caring for business transactions); 
— DIATRIBE (a verbal attack or tirade, ‘grinding through’ a person's character or 
actions). 
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661. MEMORIZE 
aiva, aiwatos [n.] blood 


Svoua or otvoua, OvduUaTOS [n.] name 


Tpls [adv.] thrice, three times 
662. TEXT 
The Enemy Returns 
EoTrepios 8’ HAGev KaAAITPIXA HAAG vouEvCov: 197 


autika 8’ eis eupU OTTEOsS TAaoE Triova UAa, 

Tavta UGA’, ode Ti Acitre Badeins EvtoB_ev avAijs, 

T] Tl OloaUEVOS, T] Kal Beds Gos EKEAEUCEDV. 200 
auTap EeitT ETreEOHke OupEdV LEyav UYOoo aEipas: 

eCouevos 5’ NuEAyev Sts Kai unkadas aiyas, 

TAVTA KATE LOipayv, kal UT’ EuBpuov TKEv EKAOTT. 

auTap Etrel St] OTTEVOE TOVNOGHEVOS Ta & Epya, 

ouv 8 6 ye 57 atte bUw Wapwas OTTAicoaTo SdpeTrov. 


évtobev [prep. + gen.] within, inside (of) 
EOTTEPIOS, -T], -OV at evening 
KaAAOpiE, KaAAIT PIXOS [adj.] with fair wool, fleecy [epithet of sheep and horses] 
unkas, ado [adj.] bleating [epithet of goats] 
VOUEUGO I tend or drive (a flock) 
663. NOTES 


199. UcAa : recall note on line 99 in Section 579. 
200. T) Kai : Kai here marks and emphasizes the distinction between alternatives. 
201. eTreOnke : Section 577 


203. TIKEV : see note on line 106 in Section 586 


664. COMMENT 


197-203. The Greeks watch the giant drive in his flocks and once more shut behind 
him that mighty barrier against all escape. 


199-200. Odysseus speculates as to whether Polyphemus has some reason to drive in 
all the male animals, whereas before he had left them in the yard (Section 578). On 
the other hand, perhaps some god has so moved him. In any case, the variation in 
routine contributes to favorable circumstances for the ultimate fulfillment of 
Odysseus’ plan. 
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665. THE GEOMETRIC STYLE 


After the collapse of the rich and refined Mycenaean palace civilization (Section 551), 
life did go on, and practical products for daily living were still produced by the 
survivors. Yet these products were inferior technically and aesthetically to their 
Myceanean counterparts, and are called by scholars Submycenaean. In the eleventh 
century, pottery began to be produced at Athens using more advanced technology. 
Some improvement in design is evident, as well, as vases’ shapes are accentuated and 
complemented by simple bands of paint, or with concentric semicircles. Occasionally, 
small figures of horses appear on these pots, but the prevalence of a geometric pattern 
is the reason that the style is called Protogeometric (1050 BCE initial date). The style 
evolved over time, phasing out the circular motifs for the rectilinear meander pattern 
that is still commonly identified with Greek decorative art. Vases became more fully 
covered with geometric designs, with animals being worked into the decorative bands 
of paint. Scholars distinguish this stage of design with a different label: Geometric, 
divided into subclasses Early (900 BCE), Middle (850 BCE), and Late (760 BCE), 


each with its own variations of the Geometric style. 


Figural representation, which had disappeared during the Dark Age, increased in 
popularity and complexity in the second half of the ninth century; from the mid- 
eighth century—about the date assigned to Homer by scholars— jewelry with figure 
scenes engraved or in relief begin to appear in the archeological record, along with 
bronze figurines of men, animals and birds. Pottery was painted with multiple figure 
designs, showing funerary scenes and narrative scenes from mythology or epic. 
Chariot scenes and battle scenes were especially common. All figures on geometric 
pottery were painted so as to emphasize the geometrical forms underlying the bodily 
structure and to complement the surrounding geometric design. Geometric art has 
been likened to epic style: geometric design relies on stock motifs and ornamental 
formulas, and epic poems are constructed from stock formulas and traditional scenes. 
As we have noted, both art forms belong to the eighth century; perhaps, it is thought, 
their similarities reflect the aesthetics of their period. 


As the eighth century came to a close, the Geometric style gave way to the 
Orientalizing style (700-625 BCE), named for its debt to contemporary Near Eastern 
styles. Geometric patterns were increasingly replaced by floral and animal motifs; the 
human figure was drawn with increasing naturalism and narrative scenes were 
designed with greater complexity. 


666. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Perhaps some god ordered him to drive those excellent flocks this night into the 
high cave and not leave them where we had seen them near the sea. 


2. He did not know, foolish one, what would happen to him when sweet sleep 
came and seized him in body and limbs. [“came and” = “coming should”] 


3. Seeing his wild eyes and the blood on his hands, we thrice inquired of the 
stranger what was his name and country; but thrice he answered us nothing. 
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667. WORD STUDY 
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ANEMIA, ANEMIC (‘bloodlessness’, subnormal amount of red corpuscles or 
hemoglobin); — HEMO- (combining form meaning ‘blood-’ as in HEMOCYTE, 
HEMOPHILIA, HEMORRHAGE, HEMORRHOID);— ONOMATOPOEIA 
(‘name-making’, making the name imitate the sound of the thing designated, e.g., 
splash, sizzle, murmur); — SYNONYM (‘with-name’, a word with the same meaning 
as another, going with it as name for the same thing, e.g., begin and commence), 
ANONYMOUS (‘nameless’, of unknown authorship), METONYMY (a figure of 
speech in which a thing is ‘named after’ one of its parts or prominent attributes; e.g., 
“the ship was lost with all hands,” i.e., all members of the crew; or “the crown” as 
meaning the royal government); — TRI- (prefix meaning ‘thrice’, ‘three’, as in 
TRISYLLABLE, TRICYCLE, TRIMETER, etc.), TRIAD (a group of three), 
TRILOGY (three literary works forming a unit and dealing with aspects of the same 
subject), TRIGONOMETRY (the mathematics of the triangle and its laws and 


measurement). 


Lesson 1 Q 1 


668. MEMORIZE 


au [adv.] again; but now 
Edeéco, —, EAENoa I pity, I have mercy on 
TIPOG-avdsaco I address 
669. TEXT 
A Wily Gift 
Kal TOT’ Eyoo KukAcoTra TrpoonUSaov ayx! Tapaotas, 206 


KiooUBlov UETa XEPOIV EXcOV UEAAVOS CiVOIO™ 
"KUKAooy, Ti}, Tie Oivov, ETrel ayes AVSPduEG KpPEG, 
S—pp’ Eidijs, oidv Ti ToTOV TOde vt ExekevOet 
THETEPT Gol 8 at AoiBr @Epov, et UW’ EAETIOaS 210 
olkade Treuwetas: ov SE UAivEdt OUKET AVEKTOIS. 
OXETALE, TGS KEV Tis O€ Kai VoTepov GAAOs IkoITO 
AavOpaotrcov ToAEcov; ETrel OU KATA LOlpav EpeEas.”" 


QVEKTOOS ady.] endurably 
KiooUBiov, -ou n.] drinking bowl 
AoiBn, -is f.] libation 
Uaivouat I rage, I act like a mad man 
TIOTOV, -oU n.] drink 
TH impt.] here! come! 
UoTEpOV ady.] later 

670. NOTES 


208. KpEa : scan as monosyllable. 


209. eldijs : pf. subj. of oida (Section 491). exekewOet: plpf of KeUBoo (with 
impf. sense). 


210. AoiBrv : a AolBn is an offering to a god. ei in context = “in the hope that...” 


213. TroAEcov = TroAAddv: = “however many there be, anywhere in the world.” 


671. COMMENT 


206-211. Maron's precious wine was brought along (60-79) as a friendly gift to the 
unknown inhabitant of the cave, though Odysseus did have a premonition that the 
wine might be useful against a bully (77-79). Now it becomes part of a deadly plot 

against the monster. Odysseus ironically flatters Polyphemus into accepting it by 
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saying he brought it as a libation of gratitude (such as is offered to a god), if only he 
had treated them hospitably. 


211-213. Odysseus sees Polyphemus as insane because he acts against his own self- 
interest: his inhospitality cuts him off from profitable interactions with men. 


672. HERODOTUS, HISTORIAN WITH A SENSE OF HUMOR 


The History of Herodotus is one of the world’s best-loved books. Its delightful 
simplicity and directness of style, the genial humanism which pervades its thought, 
the buoyant eagerness and enthusiasm and sense of wonder with which events are 
told, together with the interesting nature of its varied contents and the author's 
wisdom and good-natured sense of humor combine to make Herodotus’ book a most 
enjoyable sort of history. He is a master storyteller and has a sure eye for curious 
details and items of special human interest. 


Herodotus, “The Father of History,” lived about 480-425 BCE. Born at 
Halicarnassus, a prominent Greek city in Asia Minor, he traveled widely as a young 
man all over the Mediterranean world. Impressed by the recent defeat of the mighty, 
far-flung, monarchical Persian Empire by an alliance of Greek city-states through 
sheer bravery and love of freedom, he decided to tell the whole story as an inspiration 
for all time. In charmingly simple and graceful prose (very close to Homeric forms, 
and full of Homer’s spirit), he wrote down a detailed account of the civilizations, 
customs, and interesting sights of Egypt, Lydia, Persia, Scythia, Babylon, Libya, 
Thrace and the story of their conquest and fusion into one vast Empire by the Persian 
kings. He then tells how all the resources of this powerful empire were twice massed 
against Greece and twice hurled back by the heroic valor and brilliant strategy of the 
small Greek forces in the famous battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and 
Plataea. It is a story known over the world. 


Into this broad epic narrative, Herodotus has woven many colorful episodes, 
anecdotes, personal reflections, and entertaining stories, drawn from various 
informants and documents as well as local oral traditions. It is the earliest historical 
prose narrative we possess. The long narrative is given variety, interest, and a 
delightfully human tone by interspersed witty remarks, ‘whoppers’, fish-stories, and 
amusing descriptions. 


673. WRITE IN GREEK 
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1. [ stood near and with cunning addressed him as a god, bearing in my hands a 
splendid gift of the heavenly wine which that excellent man gave me at Apollo's 
temple. 


2. This seemed to me the best plan: to conceal our ship beside the river and to 
approach the cave in the mountain while it was still dark night. 

3. He was brave of (acc.) soul and mighty of strength, but kindly and friendly 
towards (those) doing worthy things. 


Lesson 101 
674. WORD STUDY 


ALMS (by mispronunciation of Old English aelmesse, derived from eAeMuoouvn 
‘pity-gift’, alms), KYRIE ELEISON (‘Lord, have mercy!’ a prayer in the Mass, taken 
over from the Greek liturgy of the Eastern Church); — HYSTERON PROTERON 
(a figure of speech which puts ‘the later thing first’, inverting the logical order to 
emphasize the more important part of the thought, e.g., Vergil’s “Let us die and 
plunge into the midst of the fight!’). 
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675. REVIEW OF LESSONS 97-101 


In these lessons, you have memorized seventeen more vocabulary words, have read 
forty-six lines of Homer, and have studied the use of the accusative of specification. 
Review all this carefully; then try this sample examination: 


I. Vocabulary (20%) 


1 
2. 
2: 
4 
5 


they paid = 

standing by (aor. masc. sg. dat.) = 
Avayea = 

mast: dat. pl. = 

aw = 


II. Text (65%) 


Pst 


eRe oN 


10. 
Lt. 
12. 


In line 211, explain Teuweias. 
In line 206, identify Tpoo-nUdSeov. 
Translate Tie olvov. 


By the use of what simile does Homer show how easily the Cyclops handled the 
door-stone? 


In line 185, explain eio-opaaobat. 
Translate HAaoe Triova urAa. 

How large was Polyphemus’s new staff? 
In line 185, explain UT}Kos. 


How many men were to thrust the pole into Polyphemus’s eye? How were they 
chosen? 


In line 175, identify and explain etm-8ein. 
Translate TOV yAuUKUs Uttvos ikave. 


What was unusual about Polyphemus’s actions when he returned to the cave? 


UI. Syntax (15%) Translate the words in italics and identify the construction they 


exemplify: 


Me 
2 
De 
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The giant was a marvel to look at. 
I was wondering if somehow J might punish him. 


This savage monster was brutal of voice and terrifying in strength. 


Lesson 1 Q3 


676. MEMORIZE 
aivaos [adv.] awfully, greatly 


G&poupa, -ns [f.] soil, earth 


aUuTIS [adv.] back, again 
TEOS, -T], -OV your [sg.] 

677. TEXT 
Tricked! 


cos EMauny, Oo dé SEKTO Kal ExTlev’ ToaTo 8 aivas 

15U ToTov Triveov Kat WW’ TyTee SeUTEPOV avTIs: 215 
"S05 HOl ETL TPOMPaV Kai LOL TEOV OUVOUG EiTTE 

AUTIKA viv, va Tot 5a Esiviov, co ke oV xaiprs. 

Kal yap KukAcotrecol pepe Ceidcapos Gpoupa 

oivov EplotaguaAov, Kat opiv Atos SuBPos caeEEr 

aAAG TOd’ AUBPODINs Kal VEKTAPds EOTIV ATTOPPaE." 220 
Os Epat auTap ol avTis Eyco TOpOV aiboTTa Civov: 

Tpis HEV Edcoka MEpaov, Tpis 8 Extriev appadinoi. 


aidoy, -oTtos glowing, sparkling 
auBpooin, -ns [f.] ambrosia [the food of the gods] 
aTroppwé, -ayos [f.] sample, bit 
appadin, -ns [f.] folly, recklessness 
€K-TTiVoo, etc. I drink off 
EploTa@uAgs, -n, -oOv _— made from rich-clustering grapes [epithet of wine] 
Celdeopos, -ov grain-giving, fruitful [epithet of the earth] 
TIOTOV, -oU [n.] drink 
678. NOTES 


214. S€kTO: alternate 3 sg. impf. ind. of 8€Xxouat (= S€xeETO) 
216. 805 : See Sections 472 and 473. 
217. 80:1 sg. 2 aor. subj. of StScout, contracted form (Section 473). 


217. @ ke oU xaipns.: relative clause of purpose: “in which you may...” 


679. COMMENT 


214-215. Polyphemus drinks the wine unmixed, just as he has the milk (158); Greeks 
would prefer to dilute their wine with water. 
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214-220. The giant’s eagerness for more of Maron’s wondrous wine, and his 
admission of its superiority over all he had before known or thought possible on earth, 
recalls the first account of the wine’s merits, as a drink fit for the gods (lines 69-75). 


216-217. In the Homeric world, a stranger’s name was not asked at first meeting, but 
only later (perhaps days later), after proper hospitality had been proffered. However, 
in one respect Polyphemus is adhering to etiquette, for the giving of a Eeiviov should 
be preceded by an exchange of names. 


221-222. Odysseus leads the Cyclops on to one draft after another of this potent 
drink (we recall it should be diluted twenty to one), with the idea of dulling his senses 
and slowing up his reactions, to make him an easier prey to the coming attack. The 
enemy's mighty strength is thus disorganized and confused by his ‘puny’ foe’s keen- 
witted tactics. The sides are now more fairly matched, and the hope of victory grows 


brighter. 


680. THE BIRTH OF TRAGEDY IN ATHENS 
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Aristotle in his Poetics states that tragedy originated in the choral hymns sung to the 
god Dionysus. This type of hymn, called the dithyramb, included verses for leaders 
(exarchontes), to which other singers would reply, while acting out in symbolic dance, 
sometimes with masks, the subject matter of the songs. Yet, there is no solid evidence 
to shed light on the early development of the genre from such origins at Athens until 
the plays of Aeschylus (525-456). Since Aeschylus dedicates a larger share of his 
dramas to the choral odes than do his successors, Sophocles and Euripides, it is 
generally agreed that tragedy before him must have gradually developed from a 
primarily choral performance into one which alternated choruses with lines spoken by 
actors. Aeschylus was apparently the first to present two actors, who impersonated the 
characters involved and engaged in dialogue among themselves and with the chorus. 
He thereby became the creator of tragedy in the full sense. 


A bit later, Sophocles raised the dramatic art to perfection, introducing a third actor, 
improving the staging technique, and organizing the plot into a complete logical unity 
of actions springing naturally from the very characters of the persons involved. 
Euripides, his contemporary, was powerfully dramatic in his intensely vivid 
presentation of controversial topics. There were numerous other outstanding tragic 
poets, but these are the great three. 


Although tragedy was performed elsewhere in Greece, it is from Athens and the 
surrounding district, Attica, that we have almost all our evidence about it. At some 
point in the sixth century, drama, including both tragedy and comedy, began to be 
performed in the state sponsored City Dionysia, a festival in honor of Dionysus. 
These yearly spring festivals also featured performances of dithyrambic odes, and 
sacrifices, libations, and processions. Three tragedians each produced three tragedies, 
and one of the three poets was awarded first prize by a panel of ten judges chosen for 
the occasion to represent the people of Athens. 


Greek tragedy, which often takes its plots and characters from the Trojan War legend, 
has exerted obvious influence over later drama, inspiring modern rewritings of the 
myths popular in antiquity. 


Lesson 103 


681. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. | Whenever we gave the Cyclops that strong dark wine, he took it eagerly and 
quickly drank it all. 


2. Greatly pleased with my gift, he asked three times if I would give him the sweet 
wine again and tell him my name and from what place I had come. 
3. Nature is always laboring for our sake; the soil, the sun, the rain produce many 


foods which we may eat, and many other beautiful things exist (TreA-) in which 
we may rejoice. 
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682. MEMORIZE 


UElAixlos, -N,-ov _ pleasing, winning 


Owrtis, OvTIos Nobody 

TAXUS, -Ela, -U thick, stout 

TrpdobE(v) [adv.] first, before, in front of 
683. TEXT 


Wile vs. Deceit 
autTap etrei KUKAcoTTa Trepl ppevas TAUGEV oivos, 
Kai TOTE 57) Uv ETrEGo! TIPCONVSeov HEIAIXiolor 
"KukAoy, cipooTtas W Ovowa KAUTOV; aUTaP Eyo TOL 225 
e€epeco ov S€ pot S05 Eelviov, cos ep UTTEOTMS. 
Owtis Evol y’ 6vona OUTIv SE Ye KIKAT]OKOUOL 
untnp nde tatnp nd GAAot tavtes ETAIpot." 
cos EQauny, o 56 W avTix’ avEiBeto vnAet Buna: 
"OuvTw eyo TULAToV ESouat UETA Ol’ ETAPOIOL, 230 
tous 8’ GAAous Trpdob_ev: TO SE Tor Eeivrtov gota." 


elpooTaod I ask [+ double acc.] 
e€-elpoo, €€-epeoo I speak out, I tell 
KIKAT|OKGO I call (by name) 
Eetvritov, -ou = Eeiviov, -ou 
TIUMATOS, -T, -OV last 


U@-IOTAUAL, UTTO-OTHOOUAL, UTTO-oTHV I promise 


684. NOTES 


223. Trept...jAuGev KukActra ppevas = “surrounded the Cyclops’ senses;” 
Mpevas is an acc. of specification (Section 644). 


226. 805 : Section 473 


230. METa : “among” or “in the number of” 


685. COMMENT 


223-228. Odysseus makes very clever use of the Cyclops’ inebriated state to improve 
his strategic position. His friendly, almost jovial tone, capitalizing on the giant’s 
cheerful mood, lends persuasiveness to his words. His insertion of a renewed request 
for the promised gift before proceeding to tell his name comes at the right 
psychological moment, for the half-stupefied monster will be more ready to agree 
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now, in order to get the desired information. And in giving the accusative also of his 
pretended name, Odysseus makes it sound more plausible, since it no longer appears 
to be merely the negative indefinite pronoun (whose accusative would be oU Tiva) 
but a real name quite possible in Greek usage. 


229-231. The protective deception works perfectly as planned. But here Polyphemus 


reveals his promise to be only a cynical jest. Though he is obviously violating the rules 


of hospitality when he eats his guests, yet his sarcasm enables him to designate his 
behavior as proper. 


686. GREEK COMEDY 


The word ‘comedy’ is from the Greek KeouUqpdia, or “Kaos song.’ A KOS is a 
procession of people carousing, singing and merry-making. Such a procession was 
part of the yearly Athenian festival called the City Dionysia. At some point, the 
KGOMOS apparently took on a dramatic form, though there is inadequate evidence to 
explain how and when. 


Greek comedy reached its artistic peak in Aristophanes (c. 448-380), whose plays 
combined brilliant stage effects (with choruses dressed up as clouds, birds, frogs, etc.) 
with clever situation and story, flashing wit, fierce satire of contemporary political or 
intellectual figures, fantasy, imaginative flights, puns, and ingenious parody. The 
comic hero in Aristophanes’ plays typically feels oppressed by and dissatisfied with his 
(or her) situation at the start of the play; he concocts a fantastic scheme which aims at 
establishing, at least for himself, a peaceful and just utopia abundant in food, wine 
and sex. And the comic hero generally (with Clouds as an exception) succeeds: the 
comedies end on a festive note. But there is much serious and salutary criticism of 
personal and civic defects, too, and a vigorous intellectual point in his plays. It is 
comedy of a unique and very interesting sort. 


Later comic writers, of whom Menander (342-292) is the most famous, abandoned 
satire and open criticism of public figures, for quieter themes concerned with the 
foibles, romances, and escapades of common people. There is much in common here 
with modern comedy, which has been deeply influenced by Greek technique and its 
Roman counterpart. 


687. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Would you (sg.) have given your true name to the monstrous Cyclops, knowing 
his pitiless heart and what he did before to every mortal whom he could seize? 


2. The stranger was stout and strong of body and winning in speech (pl.), but 
none of us knew if he were loyal or why he had come. 


3. With winning words I kept requesting the pitiless stranger to pity us, but 
ruthless of heart he replied nothing. 


688. WORD STUDY 


PACHYDERM (8€pua skin; a ‘thick-skinned’ animal, e.g., an elephant or 
hippopotamus), PACHYDERMOUS. 


Lesson 104 
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688. MEMORIZE 


ATTA, Ayoua, aya I fasten; [in mid.] I lay hold of; I catch fire 
dSaivav, SaiLovos [m., f.] a divinity, a superhuman power 
ial thus he spoke [3 sg. impf. of Nut | 
Ek-oeVieo, —, EK-COUUNV [non-thematic 2 aor.] I rush out of, I pour out of [intr.] 
TaXa [adv.] quickly, soon 
689. TEXT 
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Final Preparations 


1, Kal avakAivGeis Treéoev UITTios, aUTAP ETTEITA 

KEIT aTTOSOXUWOAS Trax avxeva, kad SE uty Uttvos 

TPEl Tavdauatwp: Papuyos 8 EE~oouTO oivos 

youot T avdpdoueor 6 & Epevyeto oivoBapetoov. 235 
Kal TOT’ Eyad TOV HOXAOV UTTO oTTOdoU HAaoa ToAAI|s, 

Elos Bepuaivoito: Etreoo1 Se Tavtas ETaIpous 

8apouvov, UT] Tis Hot UTTOdseioas avadun. 

GOAN’ OTe St] TAX’ O HOXAOS EAGiIVOS Ev TrUpl HEAAEV 

apaobal, xAwpds Trep Ecov, Sieqaiveto 8 aiveads, 240 
Kal TOT Eycov GOOOV PEPOV Ek TTUPOS, Ai o’ ETAIpOL 

lotavt’ autap bapoos Evetivevoev Heya dSaipoov. 


ava-8Uoo, —, ava-duv I draw back, I flinch 

ava-KAives aor. pass. ava-KAivOnv I lean back 

atro-S0xp"Ou, —, aTTO-56KLWoa I turn (something) aside, I cause (something) to droop 
au XT, -Evos [m.] neck 

d1a-paivouat I appear through, I glow 
EU-TIVECo, —, EU-TIVeUoa I breathe into 

EpevYOUal I belch out, I disgorge, I vomit 
8apaos, -E05 [n.] courage, boldness 

Sapovve, —, Bapouva I encourage 

Bepuaives I heat 

oivoBapeico I am heavy with wine, I am drunk 
TIav-5aUaTp, -opos all-subduing [epithet of sleep] 
oTrodés, -ot [f.] embers, hot ashes 
wtr0-5eideo, etc. I grow fearful 

UTITIOS, -T], -OV on the back, face up 

papu€, -uyos [f.] throat 

WooHOs, -oU [m.] particle, scrap 


Lesson 105 


690. NOTES 
233. Kad = KaTe (a common shortened form before 8). 


236. TOV HOXAOV : Tov here is demonstrative (“that [already mentioned] stake”); 
umro : here refers not, as is usual with gen. to motion “from under”, but “to a point 
under” the embers. 


237. Els = TOS 


238. UTToddeioas = uTrobdeioas: the second 8 stands for an original digamma 
(UTTodFEloas); AvadUT : opt. (see Section 306); Wot : ethical dat., conveying that 
their flinching would be to Odysseus’ disadvantage (Section 18). 


691. COMMENT 
232-235. The poet gives a graphic description of Polyphemus’ drunken stupor. 


236-240. Odysseus has previously tempered the stake in the fire (189), but its tip is 
still green. Here he again heats it, inserting it under the embers until it glows and is on 
the verge of catching fire. 


236-242. As he prepares the weapon of attack, Odysseus exhorts his companions to 
be brave; in addition, they are inspired with courage by some divine power. Both of 
these are elements in battle scenes in the Jad, suggesting that the poet, or Odysseus 
himself, is evoking such scenes of heroic valor as he describes the assault on 
Polyphemus. 


692. GREEK PHILOSOPHY 


Ancient Greece gave birth to the discipline of philosophy as it has been practiced in 
the west. In the sixth and fifth centuries, thinkers now called pre-Socratics speculated 
about fundamental principles and substances that might explain the world as people 
experienced it. Their focus was often on the nature and origins of the material world, 
but they also attempted to explain the development of society. 


The sophists (fifth century) are best remembered as the pioneers of the systematic 
study of persuasive argument. But they taught and lectured on a variety of topics, 

including political philosophy, mathematics, geography, and anthropology, as they 
traveled from city to city. 


Plato (429-347 BCE) of Athens wrote dialogues remarkable for their style and 
dramatic vividness. In most of these, Socrates (469-399 BCE) is a participant, 
exposing the ignorance of his over-confident interlocutors. Socrates usually guides the 
conversation toward a definition of some moral excellence, such as justice or courage. 
Implicit in Plato’s emphasis on definition is the existence of an ideal form of the 
object defined: an example of a courageous or just act does not suffice as a definition 
of courage. Plato in his middle and late dialogues brings out explicitly that knowledge 
is aimed not at particular instances but at abstract Forms, which are eternal and 
unchanging. 


This Theory of Forms had implications for moral philosophy. Plato’s theory argues 
for the objectivity of moral values such as justice and truth; in this, he goes against the 
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general drift of sophistic thought, which, with its emphasis on argumentation, Plato 
regarded as morally relativistic. 


Plato’s Theory of Forms also had political ramifications. States cannot be well 
governed unless they are ruled in accordance with these objective, unchanging moral 
absolutes; in such a state, decisions are not reached through open debate or based on 
the majority preference; rather, those who are entrusted with governing need to be 
specially selected and trained to know the ideal Forms. Plato thus diverges not only 
from sophistic thought, according to which “Man is the measure of all things” 
(Protagoras), but from the principles of democracy, the political system of Plato’s own 
Athens. 


Plato’s influence on his pupil Aristotle (384-322 BCE) is clear throughout Aristotle’s 
wide-ranging writings. Yet Aristotle’s interests obviously differed from Plato's. For 
example, Aristotle conducted groundbreaking biological research; it was unsurpassed 
in sophistication until the Renaissance, and was still admired by Charles Darwin in 
the nineteenth century. His contributions to fields within what we would now call 
philosophy included works in logic, ethics, metaphysics, and political philosophy. 
Although Aristotle wrote on so many subjects, his thinking was integrated and 
systematic, so that it is possible to venture a generalization about the direction of his 
arguments. Aristotle tends to claim a middle ground between Plato’s absolutism and 
sophistic relativism. In ethics, for example, Aristotle both recognizes the reality of 
extenuating circumstances in reaching a moral decision, and yet holds that for any set 
of circumstances there is an objectively determinable right choice that will correspond 
to an absolute value. In political philosophy, he is critical of the authoritarian state 
proposed by Plato, yet rejects democracy as well. Aristotle believes that the state 
should ideally promote the happiness and welfare of its citizens, and that cooperative 
activity is necessary for the fullest extent of human happiness. Participation in 
government is the fundamental cooperative activity. However, since, in Aristotle's 
view, there are people without the capacity to contribute to political life (women, 
slaves, and manual laborers), not all people should be given citizenship. 


Philosophy in the Hellenistic period (323-31 BCE) acquired a more practical 
orientation. The chief aim of the study of philosophy was happiness, often defined in 
negative terms as freedom from fear, pain, or anxiety. Even discussions in the fields of 
epistemology or logic were made to tie in to moral philosophy. Whereas Alexandria in 
Egypt developed into the cultural center of the Greek world, Athens remained the 
center for philosophical study. There, several distinct schools of philosophy formed 
and competed to attract students: the Stoics, Epicureans, Skeptics and Peripatetics 
(Aristotelians). 


693. WRITE IN GREEK 
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1. | We quickly seized the stout stake and put it in the fire until, about to catch fire, 
it should be able to destroy his big eye. 

2. Some divinity surely supplied spirit to my companions, lest they fear his mighty 
strength and leave me alone to fight with so great a man. 
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3. Shall we then love and reverence our neighbor if he is wise, but not if he is 
foolish; if he is of this country, but not if he is of another; if he is white of body, 
but not if he is black? That would not be just. 


694. WORD STUDY 


DEMON (an evil superhuman power, a devil), PANDEMONIUM (disorderly 
uproar as though due to a ‘gathering of all the demons’); — DIAPHANOUS 
(‘showing through,’ transparent). 
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695. MEMORIZE 


auTUN, -Ts5 f.] breath; vapor; blast 


BAEpapov, -ou n.] eyelid 


[ 
[n. 
ddpu, Soupatos or doupds _[n.] beam, plank; spear 
oppeus, Opevios [f.] eyebrow 


696. TEXT 
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Assault! 

Ol HEV HOXAOV EAOvTES EAGIVOV, O€Uv ETT’ Akpo, 
opbaAtc Evepeioav: eyco 8’ EpuTrepGev Epetobeis 
SivEov, cos OTE TIS TOUTTG S6pu vItov AvT|p 
TpuTraves, oi S€ T EvepOev wtrodoElovuol IWavTl 
AyauEvol EkaTEPGE, TO SE TOEXE! EUMEVES ariel” 

aos Tou Ev OPPaAUG Trupinkea HOXAOV EAOVTES 
dSiwéouev, Tov 8 aia tepippee Sepuov edvTa. 
Travta dé oi BAEMap’ augi Kai Opevas evoEeV GUTHT] 
yAnvns Ka1touEevns: opapayetvTo dé oi Tupi pita. 


yArvn, -nN1s [f.] eyeball 

divéoo I twirl, I twist about 
Eka Tepb_e [adv.] on either side 
EUMEVES [adv.] continuously 
év-epeidco, —, Ev-EpelIoa I press into, I thrust into 
évep0_ev adv.] beneath, below 


épetdco, aor. pass. [with act. sense] peto8nv I press, I lean upon 
eco, EUG, EUOa I singe 
epuTrepOe(v ) ady.] from above 
BEPOS, -T), -OV 
ids, -dvTos 
vijios, -n, -ov 


warm, hot 


m.] leather strap, thong 
of, or for, a ship 


TTEPI-PPECO I flow about 
TTUPI-TIKTS, -ES fire-sharpened 

pita, -ns5 [£.] root 
opapayéouar I crackle, I burst open 


TpEXeo, —, 5pauov 
TpUTTAVOV, -oU 
TPUTTaod 
UTlO-O0EIco 


I run 
[n.] drill 
I drill 


I make spin 
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697. NOTES 
245. TeuTIG : 3rd sg. subj., contraction of TpuTran. 
249. Tov...0epuoOV EdvTa refers to the WoXAdS. EOVTA: see Section 190. 


251. piCat: supply an understood yAnvns (“the roots of the eyeball”). 


698. COMMENT 


243-249. Odysseus hands the glowing stake to his chosen helpers, then stands behind 
and above them. As soon as they drive the point into the eye of the Cyclops, who is 
supine, Odysseus throws himself on the upper end and with his hands twists it 
around, now one way now another. A simile compares the process to a ship-builder’s 
use of a drill, though in that case it is the helpers who twirl the drill by pulling 
alternately from different sides on a thong wrapped around the drill-shaft. 


249-251. Homer does not shrink from including all the gory details. 


699. GREEK MEDICAL WRITING 


Greek medicine included diverse and not always harmonious strains. Some of the 
surviving medical writings stress and demonstrate clinical observation and meticulous 
recording of symptoms as the only path towards effective medical practice. Others 
attempt to outline theories that would explain the functioning of the human body 
and its malfunctioning in disease but which owe little or nothing to clinical 
observation. Greek doctors were the trailblazers in surgery, anatomy, dentistry, 
dietetics, the descriptive study of the nervous and digestive systems, the structural 
analysis of the heart, brain, and other organs. They discovered many fundamental 
facts of physiology—e.g., that the body also breathes through the pores of the skin, 
that the physical seat of sensation is not the heart or diaphragm but the brain, that the 
pulsing of the arteries is caused by action of the heart. 


The greatest figure in all this development was Hippocrates, “The Father of 
Medicine,” who established a famous medical school at Cos about 425 BCE. The 
large corpus of medical essays bearing his name was in fact produced by numerous 
authors at different times, yet it constitutes the chief evidence for Greek evidence. The 
essays reflect a variety of viewpoints, and reveal the controversies dividing the medical 
field. Included are case histories, seen as the foundation for diagnostics and prognosis. 
Many of the treatises explain health and disease by analogy with physics and natural 
phenomena, such as balance and the four elements; the theory of the four humors 
(fluids) would dominate medical theory for many centuries. Some of the writings had 
a therapeutic focus, giving advice on diet, environment and life-style. Some therapies 
are drug based; and surgical approaches are also discussed in treatises on fractures, 
hemorrhoids, and wounds. Five hundred years later, Galen (129-216? CE) collected 
all ancient medical knowledge into a great twenty-two-volume encyclopedia, one of 
the most influential of ancient books. 


It was the translation and wide distribution of the complete works of Hippocrates and 
Galen which inspired and guided much of the brilliant work of the founders of 
modern medicine from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century. New discoveries, the 
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invention of the microscope and X-ray, recent diagnostic devices, and a staggering 
amount of collaborative research have advanced medical science far beyond Greek 
bounds and corrected many ancient errors. But it is on Greek foundations that all this 
vast structure still stands. 


700. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. He said that the vapor of the burning eye quickly destroyed also all his eyelid 
and eyebrow. 

2. Blood seemed to hide the end (&kpov) of the olive-wood beam, and it flowed 
upon the ground, as when dark wine pours out of a bag. 

3. The cruel Cyclops himself then learned what all the best and wisest men always 
knew: one who does wrong must suffer. [Use xpt) , with subject— “one who 
does wrong” —expressed by aor. ptc. alone.] 


701. WORD STUDY 
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BLEPHARITIS (inflammation of the eyelids), BLEPHAROSPASM (spasmodic 
winking); — RHIZO- (a combining form meaning ‘root’); — THERM (a unit of 
heat), THERMAL (having to do with heat), THERMOMETER, THERMOSTAT 
(instruments for measuring and regulating heat), THERMOS BOTTLE (trade name 
for a vacuum container to retain or exclude heat for liquids and foods). 
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702. MEMORIZE 


iaxXoo [pres. syst. only] I shout; I hiss; I resound 
Code [adv.] thus, so 


oiuaCoo, oium§oual, oiuaa§a = [cry out in pain 


703. TEXT 


Gigantic Agony 

cos 8 OT avip XaAKEUS TEAEKUV HEY QV TE OKETTIAPVOV 

elv USaTi puxpd Batty WeyaAa idxovta 

PapUdooav: TO yap atte o1dr]pou ye KPaTOs EoTiv: 

cos TOU oi OPBAALOS EAIVECD Trepi UOXAG. 255 
ouEepdSadeov be Wey CoUC€ev, trepl 8’ iaxe TETPN, 

THHEIs OE SeloavtTes AtrEcouuED’. AUTAP O HOXAOV 

eEepuo’ OpbaAuolo TeEMuPHEVOV aiLaTI TOAAG. 


Batttoo I dip, I plunge into (water) 
e€-epuao, —, €€-Epuoa I pull out of 

TIEAEKUS, -EOS [m. acc. sg. -uv] axe-head 
oiSnpos, -ou [m.] iron 

oiCoo I sizzle 

OKETTAPVOV, -OU [n.] adze 

ovEepdaréos, -1, -ov dreadful, terrifying 
Papuacou I temper, I harden 
pupe, —, pupoa, —, TeEPUPHaL I mix with 

XAAKEUS, -FOS [m.] smith, metal-worker 
wuxXpOoS, -T], -Ov cold 


704. COMMENT 


251-254. Again a simile likens these fantastic events to familiar things of daily life. 
Here it is the sharp hissing sound of hot metal suddenly plunged into water which 
helps Homer’s audience hear more distinctly the hiss of the hot WoXAds as it sinks 
into Polyphemus’ eye. Like the preceding simile of the shipbuilder using his drill, this 
reference to the smith at work constitutes a little picture in itself. This technology for 
tempering iron was introduced into Greece in the ninth century, which is later than 
the heroic era in which Odysseus’ narrative is set; this is the sort of evidence that helps 
scholars to date the composition of the poem. 


255-257. What an ear-shattering, thunderous scream the giant must have uttered in 
his pain! No wonder the Greeks fled for safety from the freed stake and his flailing 
hands. 
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705. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Whenever he cried out in pain, the whole cave resounded round about and we 
greatly feared destruction. 


2. Seizing my spear, I hurled it with all my strength, but it missed the man, for 
some divinity was protecting him. 

3. As bread and wine are food for the body, and we have need of them in order to 
live; so truth and justice are food of the soul, and we have need of them too in 
order to live a worthy life as human beings. 
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In the last five lessons, you have memorized twenty-one new vocabulary words and 
read forty-five lines of Homer. Test your review with this sample examination. 


I. Vocabulary (35%) 


name: dat. pl. = 
Aya = 

before = 

vapor: gen. pl. = 
TAXG = 

thick: .n, pl. acc. = 


oppviaav = 


II. Text (65%) 


SOR GN as Bee 


ae 
ES 


Translate foato 8 aivass 

In 1. 215, identify tyTee. 

In 1. 219, explain ogiv . 

In 1. 222, explain appadinow. 

In 1. 224, identify Tpoo-nUdeov. 

Translate 865 Yot Egiviov . 

In 1. 234, identify Hpet. 

In 1. 238, explain &va-8vn. 

Translate UoXAdS HEAAEV Gwaobal. 

In 1. 256, explain ouepdaAéov. 

With what simile does Homer describe the wounding of Cyclops’ eye? 
To what does he liken the sound of the burning eyeball? 
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708. MEMORIZE 


G&AAOVEv [adv.] from elsewhere 
Boda, Borjou, Bonoa I shout, I roar 
TloAU@Hos, -ou [m.] Polyphemus, a Cyclops [son of Poseidon] 
pittTo, plyo, piya T hurl 
709. TEXT 
Clamor in the Night 


TOV HEV ETTEIT EPPIyEV ATTO Eo XEPOIV AAVOoV, 
autap 6 KiKActras Weyar’ HItu_ev, of pa Uv aUgis 260 
GoKEOV Ev OTTTIECO! B1 Akplas NVEUOECOAS. 
ol 5€ Bors atovtes Epoitav GAAOVEV GAAOs, 
iotapevot 8 elpovto Trepi oTt€os, OTT E KTSOr 
"tite Tooov, TloAU@nu’, APNUEVOs cod’ EBonoas 
vukta 81 auBpooinv kat atittvous auue TIOno8a; 265 
T] un) Tis oeu UrjAa Bootdv aéKovTos éAavvel; 
T) Un) Tis O° AUTOV KTEIvEl BdAc TE Bingr" 


GEKOOV, -OVTOS [m. adj.] unwilling 

atoo I hear the sound of [+ gen.] 

Akpls, -l05 [f.] hilltop, height 

aAvoo I thrash about in pain 

auBpdotos, -n, -ov fragrant 

augts same as QUI 

APTIHEVOS, -1, -Ov distressed, harmed 

GuTIVOS, -Ov sleepless 

Bon, -i\s [f£.] shouting, cry 

TIVEMOEIS, -EOOa, -EV windy, windswept 

TT I call upon 

KT}S00 I trouble, I ail 

TITTE [interr. adv.] what? why? [ = Ti ToTe] 
710. NOTES 


259. Tov : that is, TOV WoXAOV 
259. xepolv should be taken with €ppiwev rather than with aAUoov. 
261. oTtME0o! : dat. pl. of oTTEOs 


262. GAAoGev GAAXos : idiomatic for “from all directions” [lit. “one from one place, 
another from elsewhere” ] 
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265. TiGno8a : 2 sg. pres. ind. of TION. 


266. 1] UN = “surely no(t)...”, Latin num. 


711. COMMENT 
259-261. The Cyclops flails about blindly. The other Cyclopes appear also to have 


been of an unsociable nature and to have lived for the most part alone, each in some 
cave in the cliff or hills throughout the island. 


260-263. The Cyclopes are bewildered by this blood-chilling scream echoing 
through the night and run to investigate. Polyphemus (‘Far-Famed’: it is here that we 
first learn his name) must be suffering violence, an attack on his life or possessions. 
Yet who would dare assault so mighty and fierce a monster as he? 


712. GREEK SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


The Greeks were pioneers in mathematics and the sciences. Their intellectual energy 
led them to seek out the causes of natural phenomena and the laws governing the 
external world. Though handicapped by lack of modern equipment, these scientists 
carried on experiments and complicated research investigations which laid the 
groundwork of several sciences and established many of the basic facts, principles, 
laws, and techniques which modern science builds on and incorporates. 


Advanced mathematics did not originate with the Greeks, for Mesopotamians worked 
on problems in algebra and basic geometry. It is not certain whether this knowledge 
reached the Greek world; the Greeks themselves did not claim to have invented 
geometry, but to have learned it from the Egyptians. The Greeks, however, made 
fundamental advances in several branches of mathematics, including trigonometry 
(for use in astronomy) and conic sections; they developed geometry considerably, and 
devised the first algebraic notation. 


In geography, they carried out daring explorations, early circumnavigated Africa, 
worked out with only slight error the shape, diameter, and circumference of the earth, 
and perfected cartography to a high level of accuracy and scientific technique. 
Geological phenomena were correctly explained as results of stresses, weathering, and 
the formative action of water, while Xenophanes (b. ?570 BCE) showed that shell- 
fossils were deposits from a prehistoric flood. 


Physics and chemistry got their start from Greek experimentation and theory. 
Pythagoras (b. 2550 BCE) discovered basic laws of sound and musical harmonics; 
Aristotle developed this field and studied the nature of light and heat; Democritus 
(b. 2460 BCE) and Leucippus (5th century BCE) first proposed an atomic theory of 
the composition of matter, though not understanding the construction and laws of 
the invisible atoms themselves. Archimedes (287-211 BCE) was the great pioneer in 
mechanics, discovering the central laws of hydrostatics, building machines of war, and 
greatly improving the construction of cranes, pulleys, suction-screws for hoisting 
water, etc. The principles of the steam engine, waterpower, and jet propulsion were 
first demonstrated by Heron of Alexandria (1st century CE), but not then applied to 
practical uses. 
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Theophrastus’ (371-287 BCE) book on plants is still an authority in its field. 
Aristotle’s (384-322 BCE) work in biology and zoology was epoch-making in its 
thoroughness, accuracy, and acute methodology. Galen’s (129-216 CE) experiments 
using vivisection contributed to the fields of anatomy and physiology; his work on the 
spinal chord made connections between vital functions and particular nerves. The 
extensive, interesting advances in astronomy and medicine made by Greek scientists 
are described in other lessons. 


It is significant that there is no Greek equivalent for “scientist”, though there were 
specific words for mathematicians, botanists, meteorologists, physiologists, and other 
specialists in the sciences. Science itself was called etrrotH UN by Aristotle. But the 
term used of the scientists described above was piAddo@os, a “lover of knowledge” or 
“learned man.” @tAdco@os also was applied to men with no interest in what we call 
science, such as the philosopher Socrates and the rhetorician and educator Isocrates. 
Commonly, however, the interests of a ptAOoOMoOs spanned the modern chasm 
separating science and the humanities, and science and the social sciences. 
Democritus, for example, besides outlining an atomic theory, also wrote on ethics, 
music, and anthropology. 


713. WRITE IN GREEK 
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1. | We saw monstrous Polyphemus, crying out in pain, take the cruel stake out of 
his eye and hurl it with mighty hand far away into the cave. 


For many foolish men money is (their) soul and life. 


3. “From what place have you come, strangers?” he shouted, “from Troy, or the 
land of the Achaeans, or elsewhere?” 
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714. MEMORIZE 


AUUGOV, ALWLOVOS [adj.] blameless, excellent 
BiaCoo I constrain, I use violence against 
OTEIXKOO, —, OTIXOV I go, I proceed 

715. TEXT 
The Ruse Succeeds 


tous 8’ aut’ €€ avtpou TpocEeMN KPaTEpds TloAU@PNHOS: 
"& pido, OUTIs UE KTElvEr SdAc9 OVdE Pingu." 
ol 8 atrapeiBouevol Etrea TITEPOEVT’ AYOPEUOV 270 
"ei uev S71) UN) Tis o€ BiaCeTan oiov Edvta, 
vouodov y’ ov Traas E€oTtt Altos UeyaAou aAEaoba, 
aAAa ov y’ evXEo TraTpl Tlooetdacovi GvakT." 
cos ap Epav atiovtes, Euov 8 EyeAaooe Pidov kip, 


GS OVO EEATIATIOEV ENOV Kal UTIs AWUUOov. 275 
ayopeuc I speak 
att-apetBouat I answer, I reply 
AaTI-lcov, -ovoa, -ov going away [ptc. from &11-etyt] 
yeAdoo, yeAcooual, yeAacoa I laugh, I rejoice 
e€-aTrataoo, €€-atratyow, €€-atatnoa I trick, I beguile 
UTIs, -10S [f.] scheme, cunning 
716. NOTES 


272. €OTI = it is possible (+ inf). In this meaning, the pitch-mark is on the first 
syllable. Be alert to this clue. 


274. Epav : see Section 595. 


717. COMMENT 


268-275. A cleverly designed passage, about which the whole Cyclops episode turns. 
Polyphemus’ words, shouted through the opening above the door-stone and across 
the great sheep fold outside, have been made ingeniously ambiguous. The distraught 
giant means to convey that this puny human Nobody is murdering him by craft; there 
is no force about it. He, Polyphemus, remains far mightier in strength; but the wily 
stranger has caught him off guard by a trick. 


The Cyclopes, thinking Polyphemus means to reject all three implications of their 
question (266-7), and misunderstanding OUtis as a mere indefinite pronoun oU Tis 
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(as is shown by their un Tis in 271, an intended equivalent with altered negative to 
suit the changed sentence structure), consequently take oUdé in the wrong sense 
too— as a simple “nor” following an introductory ov, instead of as “not” contrasting 
Bing with 86d. They think, then, that Polyphemus must have gone mad, and 
cried out because of some wild, insane imagining. They hurry off to their beds with- 
out more ado, not caring to mingle with a monster unsociable enough before and now 
violently crazy besides. There is, moreover, nothing they can do; madness is a disease 
from Zeus, and only a god can cure it. Let Poseidon himself come to his son’s aid. 


274-275. Odysseus carefully thought-out plan has worked perfectly in all details and 
he is happy. The savage is punished, made unable to seize any more of the group for 
food, yet left alive and strong enough to lift away the great stone from the door, as he 
must decide to do sooner or later. In the uf}TI5 of line 275 is a further bit of 
wordplay, as we cannot miss its relation to OWTIs and the thrice-repeated ur) Tis in 
the Cyclopes’ words. 


718. GREEK ASTRONOMY 
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In the clear, bright skies of Greece in ancient times the serene beauty of the stars, and 
their mystery, is more than usually impressive. Greek imagination was quick to 
discover in the sparkling panorama of the heavens meaning, life and pattern. Greek 
shepherds sitting through the night on the hills discovered in the maze of stars the 
seeming outlines of figures of men, animals, and things which form the constellations: 
the Great Bear, Andromeda, the Pleiades, and all the others. It was Greeks who wove 
around these figures in the sky those famous myths and stories whose poetic charm 
has lived on down the ages in literature and in the star-lore of the common people. 


Similarly, the scientific and philosophical study of celestial phenomena made by 
Greek thinkers lies at the roots of modern astronomy. For strict scientific method and 
creative pioneering in reasoning out the nature and laws of the heavenly bodies, 
modern astronomers pay their great Greek predecessors the highest credit and respect. 
Lacking telescopes and other technical instruments, Greek astronomers still managed 
by sheer mathematics and accurate observation to discover most of the things 
knowable even now without special equipment. 


As early as 585 BCE., Thales correctly predicted eclipses of the sun by working out 
the laws for such events on the basis of Babylonian records of earlier eclipses’ dates. A 
century later, Anaxagoras gave the true scientific explanation of eclipses in terms of 
the position of the sun, moon, and earth in relation to each other. He also knew that 
it was rotary motion that separated the primeval mass of flaming matter into present 
star-systems. Aristotle and later observers proved the earth was a sphere by geometrical 
reasoning from the curved edge of the earth’s shadow in a lunar eclipse and the shift in 
position of the fixed stars if seen from different latitudes. 


Plato’s pupil Heraclides (4th century BCE) correctly argued that the earth revolves on 
its axis and the planets move around the sun. Aristarchus of Samos (3rd century BCE) 
developed this concept into a complete heliocentric theory almost the same as that of 
Copernicus, who in fact got the idea and the start in his own investigations from 
reading about this theory in an old book. Plato’s associate Eudoxus (390-340 BCE) 
tried to explain the baffling motions of the sun, moon, planets, and stars by a 
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complicated geometrical pattern of concentric spherical orbits. Aristotle considered 
these spheres not as paths of motion but as fifty-six material globes turning around 
and through one another and carrying with them the heavenly bodies imbedded in 
their surface. (This theory was not displaced until Galileo and Kepler in the sixteenth 
century. It is the basis of many familiar ideas in literature, such as the “music of the 


spheres.”) 


About 225 BCE, Eratosthenes measured the earth’s circumference with remarkably 
little margin of error. In the next century, Hipparchus, one of history’s greatest 
scientific geniuses, immensely advanced astronomical knowledge in many fields. 
Besides numerous recondite achievements, he measured the distance of the sun and 
moon, computed the length of the solar year within five minutes of the modern 
estimate, determined the actual time-lapse of the moon’s revolution around the earth 
(only one second off!), discovered the very subtle law of the ‘precession of the 
equinoxes’, and drew up a wonderfully accurate catalogue of the position of over a 
thousand fixed stars in relation to the ecliptic. 


The last great ancient astronomer, Ptolemy, gathered up in his famous book the 
Almagest (c. 150 CE) all earlier Greek astronomical learning, adding much of his own. 
This was the standard textbook of astronomy for the next 1,400 years and has exerted 
much influence in literature and philosophy. Four centuries before Ptolemy, Aratus 
had summed up the whole contemporary astronomical theory in a learned didactic 
poem written in Homeric dialect, which Cicero later translated into Latin verse. 
Popular interest in astronomy was very widespread in the Greek world. 


Even today, when an astronomer refers to a particular star he does so in Greek terms, 
by naming its constellation (in Latinized form) and that letter of the Greek alphabet 
by which it is designated and set apart from other stars in the same group. Vega, e.g., 
is & Lyrae; Pollux is 8 Geminorum, etc. Greek astronomy forms a permanent part of 
our own. 


719. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Accruel fate would have constrained me to hide for nine days in that deadly cave 
with the pitiless Cyclops, if Zeus had not pitied me and saved me from utter 
destruction. 


2. Seeing the admirable man, the brother of my dearest companion, proceeding 
alone down the road, I shouted and urged him to wait until I reached where he 
was. 


3. Peace is the fruit not of force but of justice, and the world will never have it 
while men hate or wrong one another. 
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720. MEMORIZE 


eyyudev [adv.] from close at hand, near 
TETAVVULL, —, TETAO(O)a I spread out 
Upaive, Upaveo, Upnva I weave; I devise 

721. TEXT 


A Perilous Situation 

KukAcoy S€ oTEvaxooV TE Kal codiveov dduvTO1, 276 
XEPO! yNAa@dov, ATO HEV AiBov EiAe BUPGooV, 

autos 8’ eivi OUprot KabECETO XEIpE TETAOOAS, 

el TIva Trou WET deco AGBot oTElxovTa BUpaCe: 

oUToo yap Trou W’ MATT’ Evi MpEO! vITTOV Eival. 280 
autTap éyc BovAEvov, Stress 6x’ GPloTa yEvoITO, 

El Tlv’ ETaipoiow Bavatou Avow 5’ Evol aut 

eupoiunv: Tavtas 5€ SoAous kal UrTIv Upatvov, 

cos TE TEP! WUXTIS: HEYA yap Kakov EyyvOev rev. 


Ka8-EeCouat I sit down 

AWols, -l0s5 [f.] means of escape from, release from 

UT} TIs, -l05 [f.] scheme, cunning 

oduvn, -ns [f.] pain, torment 

oxa the very [intensifying adv.] 

ynAagaco I grope about 

adives I am in agony, I writhe with anguish 
722. NOTES 


277. wnAa@ooov : = ynAa@paoov by assimilation; see Section 627, note on line 156. 
278. eivi: lengthened alternative form for ev. Cp. eis for €5 ; XEIPE: see Section 459. 
279. O€001 : see Section 514; Bupae : recall Section 422 a. 

280. OUTod goes with vriTriov. 


284. cds TE TrEPI WUXTIS : “as is usual in matters of life and death” 


723. COMMENT 


276-280. The Cyclops, unable to see where the little men are, hopes to trap them 
going out the cave’s mouth alongside his sheep. Odysseus tries to explain 
Polyphemus'’ tactic as the result of his underestimation of Odysseus intelligence. 
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281-284. Odysseus, now that the door-stone has been removed, as foreseen, once 
more revolves in his mind all possible procedures until he is sure which is best. As 
always, he is guided by prudence and clear thinking, not hasty or reckless impulse. It 
is no accident that Homer characterized him in the very first line as TOAUTPOTTOS, 
“resourceful, of many turns of thought.” 


724. GREEK MILITARY TECHNOLOGY AND SCIENCE 


In military tactics, Greek imaginative power and originality were much in evidence. 
New weapons, stratagems, defense measures, and improvements on the old. were 
constantly being thought up. A famous instance is the phalanx battle formation. 


Epaminondas of Thebes, a brilliant general of the fourth century BCE, overcame far 
larger armies than his own by massing a solid column of spearmen fifty lines deep, 
with which he was able to break through and encircle the opposing forces. Philip of 
Macedon (382-336 BCE) took over this tactic and made it more flexible in maneuver. 
He arranged ten to sixteen lines of men in close formation, their long spears (up to 
twenty feet or more) resting on the shoulders of the men in front, so that five or six 
rows of spear points projected beyond the front rank, to form a terrifying and almost 
impenetrable barrier. Strict discipline and intensive drill enabled the whole mass to 
move as a unit. Its combined weight could ram it through almost any opposition. 
Supplies and replacements flowed easily from ranks deeper in, to maintain a solid 
fighting front. 


It was largely by means of the phalanx that Alexander the Great (356-323 BCE) swept 
from victory to victory until in a few years he had military control of the whole eastern 
Mediterranean world and beyond into Mesopotamia and India. The principles of 
phalanx warfare were later embodied and improved on in the Roman legion, before 
which all other military formations generally fell apart in defeat. 


725. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Lying in the dark cave, we saw him from close at hand lift the heavy stone from 
the door (pl.) and sit down where he hoped to seize us going past. 


2. Those who die for the sake of (their) country will have great glory among 
mortals as most brave. 


3. | Whenever Polyphemus slept, he spread out his gigantic limbs among the 
sleeping flocks from one end of the cave to the other. 


726. WORD STUDY 


ANODYNE (‘non-pain’, a soothing medicine to relieve pain). 
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727. MEMORIZE 
AKEGOV, -OUCa [adj., m. and f.] in silence, silent(ly) 


UOTaTOS, -N, -ov _last 
728. TEXT 


The Plan for Escape 

de SE Lot KaTa BupLOV ApioTH Paiveto BouAn: 285 
&poeves oles oav eutpegees SacvuaAAot, 

KaAot Te HeyGAot TE, iodveges eipos EXovTES: 

TOUS AkEwV OUVEEPyoV EVOTPEMEECO! AUYOIOI, 

Tijo’ Em KuKAcoy evde TeAcop, abeviotia eidcaos, 

OUVTPEIS AIVUWEVOS: O HEV Ev UEOR) Avdpa PEPEOKE, 290 
Too 8 ETEPCO EkATEPDEV THY OWoVTES ETAIPOUS. 


a8euioTios, -n, -ov lawless 

SaovuaAAos, -n, -ov with thick fleece 

EINOS, -EOS [n.] wool 

ekaTepGe(v) [adv.] on both sides 

EU-OTPEMTS, -ES well-twisted, well-plaited 

EU-TPETIS, -ES well-fed, fat 

iodvegris, -€s dark as violet 

AUYyos, -oU [f.] willow-twig, withe 

TrEACOP, -COPOS [n.] monster 

ouv-epyo I bind together 

ouv-TPEIS three-together, three at a time 
729. NOTES 


285. oiles : = Oleg nom. pl. of dis. The initial o1- reflects metrical thesis, the 
lengthening of the first sylllable of each foot of the hexameter. 


289. aBeuiotia Eeidas : i.e., acknowledging no law. On eidays see Section 491 and 
cp. line 53. 


290. oUVvTPpEIS AivwEVOS = “taking them three at a time” 


291. Too 8 EtTEpw : nom. dual (Section 459); S€ is correlative to HEV in 290; itnv : 
impf. ind. act. 3 dual of eit, I go. ccoovtes : from the verb owes, a variation of 
ocala. 
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730. COMMENT 


285-291. Odysseus, in thinking over various methods of escape, sees that it would be 
too risky to try to run out through the cave’s mouth ahead of or after the flocks, and 
that if the men attempted to walk or crawl out among the animals they might be 
discovered by touch, or, more likely, crushed to death in the press of heavy beasts 
crowding through the door en masse. The safest plan, then, is this one of going out 
under the sheep, protected both from crushing and from discovery by the animals on 
either side. 


286-287. We see now quite clearly how the Cyclops’ unusual procedure of bringing 
in the rams too this night was indeed providential, in answer to the men’s prayer for 
escape (see lines 199-200). The dark purple-black wool of the sheep would be 
considered especially valuable in ancient markets; it is, therefore, a sign of 
Polyphemus’ wealth. 


288-291. Odysseus straps the rams together into groups of three; each trio will carry 
one man, who will be lashed to the underbelly of the middle ram, though this is not 
made explicit until line 304, in Section 743. The length and fullness of the wool is 
crucial, as it will hide the thin withes from detection. 


731. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. Though the last released, I arrived first at the ships and myself told what we had 
seen and how half of my companions had perished in that deadly cave. 


I saw my mother go silently to the door, to see if the children were still sleeping. 


3. Taking the olive-wood stake, we made (it) sharp, so that it might be for us like a 
spear with which we could fight. 


732. WORD STUDY 


IODINE (a dark violet-colored chemical antiseptic, the brownish tint of the drug 
store product being due to the addition of other components). 
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734. MEMORIZE 
yaotrp, yaotepos or yaotpds [f.] belly 


VO@TOV, -OU [n.] back 
Pas, PUTOS [m.] man 
735. TEXT 


In Readiness 

TpEls SE EKAOTOV PAT’ Sles PEPov’ aUTAP Eya YE, 

Apvelos yap Env UNnAwv 6x’ Aplotos atTravtoov, 

Tou kata vata AaBoov, Aacinu uTIO yaotep’ EAuobels 

Keiunv aUTaP XEPOlV AcoTOU BEoTTETIOIO 295 
VuoAEHEGIS OTPEPoEIS EXOUNV TETANOTI BUC. 

Gos TOTE HEV OTEVaXOVTES ENEiVanEV Hod diav. 


AwTos, -ou [m.] wool 
eiAUoo, aor. pass. EAUOBNV I curl up 
Adolos, -1, -ov shaggy, woolly 
VOoAEMEGOS [adv.] steadily, firmly 
oxa [adv.] by far 
OTPEOd, aor. pass. oTPEPEQV =I turn, I turn (face) upwards 
Tpels, Teia three 
736. NOTES 


293. APVELOS yap Env...: understand this entire line parenthetically (“for there was 
aram...”) 


294. ToU: refers to the Apvetos in the previous line; KaTa...AaUBaveo: = “grasp.” 


296. ExouNV : middle (“I held myself on”); TeTANOTI : formed from TeTATODS, - 
ula, -Os: pf. part. of TAd&os, idiomatic for “steadfast, persevering.” 


737. COMMENT 


292-296. After tying his men into place under the middle sheep of each group, 
Odysseus has to find some other means of escape himself. Since his friends cannot 
fasten him on in the same way, he decides to cling by his own hands beneath the 
largest of the sheep, the giant ram who is evidently king of the flock. He curls up 
(€AuoBeis) under its woolly belly. The wool is long enough to give a good hold and to 
cover over Odysseus’ hands, concealing them from detection. 
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738. KOINE GREEK AND ITS LITERATURE 


Alexander the Great’s conquest of the Persian Empire in the fourth century BCE 
spread Greek culture and language throughout the Mediterranean world. His 
Macedonian Empire extended as far as the borders of India; its official language was 
based on the Attic dialect and is known now as Hellenistic Koine or simply Koine. 
The most significant and well known of texts written in Koine are the Greek 
translation of the Hebrew Torah (Pentateuch) called the Septuagint, and the New 
Testament. 


One of the principal cities of the Hellenistic Greek world was Alexandria in Egypt, 
which with its Museum and Library was, in the third century BCE, developing into a 
cultural center. The Greek ruler of Egypt, Ptolemy II Philadelphus, requested for the 
Library a Greek translation of the Torah. Seventy-two learned Jewish scholars were 
sent from Jerusalem to put together what is now called the Septuagint (“seventy” in 
Latin). Over the next century or so, the rest of the Hebrew Bible and various 
Apocryphal books were also put into Greek. Although it was commissioned for 
inclusion in the Library, the Septuagint served the needs of Jews who had migrated to 
Egypt and other areas of the Greek world and were now speakers of Greek. Alexandria 
was one city with a large population of Hellenized Jews, and here as in other cities 
Jews now read and heard their sacred text in Greek. Jewish literature in Greek was also 
produced in other cities; several genres were represented, including history, epic, 
philosophy, and the novel, a popular literary form in the Hellenistic period. 


Early Christians, who were predominantly Greek speaking, also used the Septuagint 
as their Bible; it was, therefore, the Bible for the writers of the New Testament. To 
this day, the Septuagint is the version of the Old Testament used in the Greek 
Orthodox Church. 


The Holy Scripture of the early Christians was the Septuagint, which they interpreted 
allegorically. In addition, writings in Greek by Christians were being produced in 
profusion. The authority and authenticity of these writings were not universally 
accepted, however; theological controversies emerged early on. Some effort was made 
to establish a canonical set of texts that related the authentic and original story of 
Jesus, but none was supported by a consensus of churches. 


It was a Greek theologian named Irenaeus who, after 180 CE, guided the selection of 
writings that were deemed to have been in use in the churches from the beginning. 
The four gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John were combined with the letters 
of the apostle Paul to constitute the New Testament, a Christian Bible to correspond 
to the pre-Christian Old Testament. 


Other Christian writings in Koine include the works of the apologists, who wrote in 
defense of their faith against pagan attacks. Justin Martyr, who lived from 100-165 
CE, was one such Christian apologist. He was certainly much influenced by classical 
Greek philosophy, including Plato; he argued that pagan philosophers presaged 
Christian truth. Clement of Alexandria (late second century), also well schooled in the 
classical tradition, continued to develop the link between Christian theology and 
Platonic philosophy. Origen (184-253), also of Alexandria and later of Judaea, 
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likewise showed the influence of Plato. He was the most influential writer of the early 
Christian church, laying the foundations of early Christian theology. 


739. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. The Cyclops, having filled his monstrous belly with the strong wine, fell silently 
upon his back and slept, not knowing destruction was coming to him that very 
night. 

2. A man’s dearest possession, the wise man said, is not life but his immortal soul; 
for life passes, but the soul shall never die, neither can it be destroyed. 

3. | Whenever bright dawn, the early-born, appears over the lofty mountains, all the 
flocks rush out of the cave seeking food and water among the trees by the river. 


740. WORD STUDY 


GASTRIC (pertaining to the stomach, e.g., ‘gastric juices’ in digestion); — 
STROPHE (a group of lines to be sung by a dramatic chorus while ‘turning’ in dance 
from center of stage to one side; hence, in poetry, a group of lines, stanza). 
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741. REVIEW OF LESSONS 109-113 


In these lessons, you have memorized fifteen new vocabulary words and have read 
thirty-nine lines of the Odyssey. Make sure that you have really mastered the new 
vocabulary and are able to account for every form in the text of Homer. Then try this 
sample test: 


I. Vocabulary (45%) 


OTIXOLEV = 

we shall devise = 
AkKEOUOTO! = 
belly: acc. pl. = 
potas = 

back: gen. pl. = 
Polyphemus: dat. sg. = 
TIETAOOAI = 
&AAOVEV = 

let us shout (aor.) = 
EBiaCe = 


to be about to hurl = 


eT DS OS) a eee 


eS 
— © 


— 
i 


code = 


— 
mB Ye 


from close at hand = 


15. G&uvpoo! = 
II. Text (55%) 


Translate Epoitaav, GAAOVEV GAAos. 
In line 263, explain kndot. 
In line 267, identify Bing. 


Compare the sentiments expessed in lines 271-273 with the boasts of 
Polyphemus to Odysseus at their first meeting (lines 134-139). How do 
you explain the discrepancy? 


Pe WON 


5. In line 278, identify xeipe. 

6. ‘Translate oUtToo W’ HATETO vFTTLOV Elva 

7. Scan line 278. 

8. In line 281, explain yevoito. 

9. In line 290, identify pépeoke. 

10. Why didn’t the other Cyclopes assist Polyphemus? 

11. Describe the scheme by which Odysseus hoped to save his men and himself. 
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742. MEMORIZE 
OrjAus, O8Aeia, OAAu or BFjAus, 8FAU female 


TTUK(1)V6s, -1], -OV thick; close; shrewd 
TEIpoo [pres. syst. only] I wear out; I distress 
743. TEXT 


A Tense Moment 

TIHOs 8 nptyeveta pavyn pododaKtudos ’Hoos, 

Kal TOT’ ETTEITAa VONOVS’ EEECOUTO ApoEVa UijAG, 

OrjAciar S€ WEUNKOV AVIHEAKTOL Trepl ONKOUs: 300 
oubata yap opapayetvto. avag 8 dduvqjol Kakijol 

TEIPOMEVOS TIAVTOOV Otcov ETTEUAIETO VATA 

Oopbddv EoTAdTAV: TO SE VITTTLIOS OUK EVONOEV, 

Cos Ol UTI’ EipoTTOKaoV Stcov OTEpVvoIo! Séd5evTo. 

UoTaToOs ApvElos UNAcov EoTtelxe OUpaCe, 305 
AAXVED OTELVOHEVOS KAI ENO! TTUKIVA PPOVEOVTI. 


AVT}MEAKTOS, -OV unmilked 
ElDOTTOKOS, -OV woolly-fleeced 
EOTAGS, -UIO, -d5 standing [nom. pf. ptc. act. of loTHUL | 
AaxXVvos, -ou [m.] hair, wool 
UNKGOLaL lirreg. plpf. with impf. endings and meaning: €uéUNKOV | I bleat 
oduvn, -ns [f.] pain, torment 
VOLO, -oU [m.] pasture 
ousap, -aTos [n.] udder 
OTEIVOUaL I am burdened, I am straitened 
OTEPVOV, -OU [n.] breast 
opapayéouar I am full to bursting 
744. NOTES 


301. OpapayetvTo : the meaning here is different from 251. 
304. cds = OTI (“that”); the accent is from the enclitic ot. 5€5evTo is plpf. m.-p. of 
déoo. 

745. COMMENT 


298-301. At dawn, the Cyclops would normally (kata& Yoipav) milk the females; 
now, with their master in pain and unable to milk them, they will experience 
discomfort, too. 
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302-304. The giant’s hands pass searchingly over the backs of all the rams as they 
exit. The simple Cyclops does not perceive the trick; the upright, natural position of 
the rams averted all suspicion. Polyphemus’ advantage in brute strength has been 
more than matched by Odysseus’ strategic genius. 


305-306. Odysseus’ ordeal is not so quickly over. His peril is graver, in fact, because 
he is less well protected and his animal, in going out last, will draw the giant’s 
undivided attention. The ram’s slow pace, too, exposes Odysseus to greater danger. 


746. GREEK’S FAMILY HISTORY 


The Greek language is closely related to our own. In the family of languages, Greek 
and English are, as it were, cousins. They had a common origin in the distant past, 
and still retain under the surface many similar family traits. 


The myriad languages of the world fall into several great groups, including Indo- 
European, Afro-Asiatic, Uralic, Sino-Tibetan, and Malayo-Polynesian, among others. 
Each of these language groups has numerous subdivisions. It is the Indo-European 


group to which both Greek and English belong. 


Indo-European is the name given by historical linguists to a language or group of 
related dialects spoken by a people who lived about 6,000 years ago in a part of 
Europe or Asia, most likely around the Black Sea. Later, as this people migrated and 
dispersed to different and distant regions of India, Europe, and Asia Minor, the 
dialects changed, and developed eventually into distinct languages not understood 
outside their own localities. Related languages thus grew up, each distinct in many 
ways (pronunciation, inflection-endings, new words and meanings, etc.), yet all 
preserving the basic traits of their identical mother-tongue, Indo-European, in 
grammar and vocabulary. 


These languages themselves developed as time went on, and many produced new 
groups of descended languages. Of the early sister-languages of Indo-European, 
Tocharian died out after its people moved to western China; primitive Albanian and 
Armenian survive without subfamilies; old Indo-Iranian developed into ancient 
Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrit group, and eventually many of the modern languages of 
India; it also developed into Avestan and Old Persian, from which are descended, 
among others, Farsi and Kurdish; Balto-Slavic became in time Lithuanian, Latvian, 
Polish, Czech, Bulgarian, Russian, and other Slavic languages. Primitive Celtic 
developed into Gaelic, Welsh, Breton, Manx (on the Isle of Man, off England); old 
Germanic separated into many groups, from which came, among others, Old High 
German, Anglo-Saxon, and Scandinavian, with their modern descendants: German, 
English, Dutch, Flemish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic. Primitive 
Greek proved more stable, not breaking up into several languages, but only into partly 
differing dialects, the most important being Homeric (or Epic), Ionic, Aeolic, Doric, 
Attic, and Koine, which developed into Modern Greek. The early Italic speech, 
finally, divided into Oscan, Umbrian, and Latin, and from Medieval Latin arose 
Provencal, Italian, Spanish, French, Portuguese, and Romanian. 
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747. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. The female sheep of the flock remained within, distressed, but all the males 
rushed out in a mass when they saw rosy-fingered Dawn had arrived. [“in a 
mass” = “closely, thickly”] 


2. To know one another and to respect others’ rights is the path for mortals into justice 
and peace. 


3. Foolish in mind and cruel of heart, the mighty Cyclops hoped to seize and 
destroy us when we should try to flee out of the cave. 
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748. MEMORIZE 


Saualoo, Sanaa, SauUacoa = tame, I overpower 


Auy pos, -1), -Ov miserable, wretched 
oTtTabuds, -ov [m.] doorpost; farmyard 
749. TEXT 


Strange Behavior 
Tov 8’ EMUACOAHEVOS TIPOOEMT KEaTEPOS TIOAU@NLOS: 
"KplE TETTOV, Ti Hol code Sia oTTEOs EOOUO UAV 
UoTtatos; ot Ti TaPOS ye AEAEINEVOS EPXEAI CIdV, 
GAAG TOAU TIPGSTOS VeNEG TEPEV AVvOEa Troins 310 
UaKpa Ribas, TEdToOs SE Pods TOTANAV agiKkaveis, 
TPG TOS SE oTabpovde AtAateat Atroveecbar 
EOTTEPLOS, VUV AUTE TAVUOTATOS. T] OU y’ aVaKTOS 
opbaAyov TroBEEIs; TOV AVP KAaKOs EEaAAwOE 
ouv Auypolo’ ETapotol, SAUAGOGHEVOS MPPEVAsS OlVveaD, 315 
Owtis, Ov ot Too PUL TEMuyHEVOV EUUEV SAEBpov. 


a&v8os, -E05 [n.] flower, bud 

AQ-1KAVED I arrive at 

ATTO-vEOual I come back 

BiBas, -Goa, -av striding along [nom. pres. ptc. act. sg. of BiBdoo, 


parallel form of Batves] 
&€-ahadao, &€-adaow, &€-akdaoa I blind, I put (an eye) out 


EOTIEPLOS, -T], -OV at evening 

Kplds, -oU [m.] ram 

TAV-UOTATOS, -1, -OV last of all 

TAPOS [adv.] before, formerly 

TIETICOV, -OVOS [only in voc.] gentle, “softy” 

Troin, -n5 [f.] grass 

por}, -is [f.] stream, waters 

oreo, —, (o)ouUnV [non-thematic aorist] I move forward 

TEPTV, -ElVa, -EV [m. and n. gen. Tépevos] tender 
750. NOTES 


308. Yol : weak dat. of reference, = “I say,” “I pray.” 


309. AEAELEVOS is pf. m.-p. ptc. of Actos, = lagging behind. oiddv (fused form of 
Otcov ) is a gen. of separation (cp. Section 18). 


311. WaKed is an adverb with BiBas. 
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316. Tepuyuat is pf. mid. of pevyoo. Here, the ptc. joined with pres. inf. 
functions the same as would the pf. inf. (TrepuxX8at) alone. 


751. COMMENT 


307-316. This speech is certainly the first (and only) instance of anything done 
or said by Polyphemus possessing pathos. The gentle tenderness of the Cyclops’ 
words to the pet ram, his favorite among all his numerous flock, reveals an unexpected 
aspect of his character; yet that the monster's friend is an animal also underlines his 
social isolation. 


310-313. A description of the proud bearing and spirited energy of the majestic 
leader of the flock. uaxpa BiBas is used formulaically of the proud strides of 
dominant warriors in the /liad. 


313-315. Polyphemus, puzzled by the ram’s unusual conduct, tries to persuade 
himself that the noble beast is acting thus out of some sense of his master’s loss, some 
sympathetic understanding of his pain. 


316. The Cyclops claims that he will get revenge. 


752. WORDS IN DISGUISE 
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As you saw in Section 746, there are many words in English that are identical in 
origin with those for the same thing in other Indo-European languages. You don't 
recognize the similarity because they have been camouflaged; their surface appearance 
in English is misleading and conceals their real nature. But it is easy to penetrate the 
disguise if you know the formula. 


The changes in pronunciation which words undergo in the course of time and in the 
development of new languages out of old generally follow regular rules. One of the 
most important of these, and certainly the most famous, is Grimm’s Law for mute- 
changes in the Germanic family of Indo-European. This phenomenon consists in 
original ‘voiced’ stops or mutes (4, d, g) becoming ‘voiceless’ (p, ¢, &, respectively). 
Conversely, p, t, k become 4, d, g, by Verner’s Law. However, when beginning a word 
or following an accented vowel, p, 4 k become instead f, th, 4, and when following f s, 
or A, remain unchanged. Other factors may cause irregularities or a second change 
after the first, but the above rules work in most cases. 


Not all words, of course, for a given thing in the various related languages have the 
same origin in a common Indo-European root, and some similarities are only 
apparent or accidental, not real. There are, besides, special laws for other consonants, 
and for vowels. 


Here are some interesting examples of true ‘cognate’ words (in German, v is 


pronounced f ): 


GREEK LATIN POLISH GERMAN ENGLISH 
Tatnyp pater Vater father 
avelals trés trzy drei* three 
Bak-Tpov bac-ulum bok peg 
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Fidov video widziec wit 
TAT-eNS ple-nus pelny voll full 
KOAGvOs culmen, collis  (kalnas)** holm, hill 
VUKT-OS noct-is noc Nacht ni(g)ht 


*Second change, from th to d 
Lithuanian word 


753. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. | Whenever the flocks proceeded from the cave to the river, or back again to the 
farmyard, this great ram always went first of all. 

2. “Let us all pray together,” he said, “to Zeus, that he may tame the Cyclops’ 
pitiless heart and save us from utter destruction.” 


3. Two men sat beside the door-post of a wretched house, asking bread for 
themselves and their wives and children. 


754. WORD STUDY 


ADAMANT (a very hard mineral, ‘untamable’ by cutting instruments), 
ADAMANTINE (indestructible, impenetrable, all-resisting, like adamant); — 
ANTHO- (a prefix meaning ‘flower’), ANTHOLOGY (a ‘gathering of flowers’ or 
select passages of literature, etc. from various sources); — HESPERUS (the evening 
star). 
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755. MEMORIZE 


MEVOS, WEVEOS [n.] might; courage; wrath 


TO [adv., often used with conjunctive force] therefore; in that case 


756. TEXT 


Frustration and Success 
El ST] OMOPPOVEOIS TOTIPOOVTIELS TE YEVOLO 
ElTTELV, OTT] KEIVOS EHOV HEVOS NAGOKGCEt 
TOD KE Ol EYKEMAADS ye Bia oTtEos GAAUSIs GAA 
BeIVoOHEVOU PalolTo TIPds OVdel, Kad SE T’ ELOV KTP 320 
Acoproele KAKAV, TA Hol OUTIB5aVvds TrOpEeV OUTS." 
Gos EiTTcov TOV KPLOV ATO Eo TreUTTE BUPACe. 
EAPovtes 8’ NBaiov aro oTtelous TE Kal avATS 
TIPGTOS UT’ apveiov AUOUNV, UTTEAUCa 8’ ETaIpous. 


GAAusis GAA [advs.] = in different directions, here and there [idiomatic] 
eykepados. -ou [m.] brain 
TiPatds, -1, -ov little; [as adv.] = a little ways 
TAaoKaCoo I hide from [+ acc.] 
Beivao I strike down 
Kplds, -oU [m.] ram 
Aw@dae, Awprjow, AWPnoa I find relief from [+ gen] 
OLO-PPOvEecd I share understanding, I sympathize 
oudas, -€0s5 [n.] floor, ground 
outidaves, -1, -dv worthless 
TIOTI-POOVTIEIS, -ECO, -EV endowed with speech 
paicd, paicw, paioa I smash to pieces 
wro-Avoo loose from under, I unloose 

757. NOTES 
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317. €l : recall Section 106. 
318. eitrelv : see Section 588. 


320. Betvouevou agrees in sense with oi, which is a dat. of possession (cp. Section 
504) and hence equivalent to a genitive. 


320. Kqd [= KaTG] is used here as an adv., simply to intensify the general thought; 
translate “in full.” 
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321. EAPovTeES...AUOUNV : the idea starts out as plural, then shifts in subject to 
singular, grammar giving way to vividness. 


323. oTtelous : alternative gen. sg. of OTTEOS 


758. COMMENT 


317-318. The futility of Polyphemus’ wishful thinking is almost pathetic. It 
emphasizes how ineffective the blinded giant is in coping with this ‘puny enemy 
whom he still views with contempt. It stresses also the unbridgeable chasm between 
him and his beast, his only approximation to a friend. 


319-321. The Cyclops would of course rely on violence in taking vengeance on his 
tiny but crafty attackers. Note the pun in his use of the adjective ouTISavos to 
describe OWTIs. 


322-324. The Cyclops sends his favorite ram out the door and, unwittingly, the 
Greeks as well. Their leader’s cunning has snatched them from death’s jaw. 


759. MORE WORDS IN DISGUISE 


Section 752 showed how the consonants of a word may change in passing from the 
IndoEuropean original into the various descended languages. It is interesting to know 
that an 7, m, or w sound ordinarily does not change, and that an aspirated mute (dA, 
gh, dh) reacts differently from a simple 4 g, or d— in English, losing the 4 sound 
instead of changing by Grimm’s Law; in Greek and Latin, either shifting into another 
consonant or losing the /. 


The following chart will reveal some perhaps unsuspected word-relationships. 


INDO-EUR. GREEK LATIN POLISH GERMAN ENGLISH 
nome dvoua nomen Name name 
(e)me (€) ue me mnie mi-ch me 
newos VE(F)OS novus nowy neu new 
v(o)ik (F)oiKos vicus wies War-wich 
swadus T15uUs suavis slodki siiss sweet 

[for of adus] [for swadwis] 
bher- EPC fero bier-ac ge-baren bear 
dh(w)or Bupa for-is dwor Tiir door 
meg(h) HEY as mag[n]us moc Ich mag I may 


760. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. We have been released, my men, from the Cyclops’ deadly might! Therefore 
Zeus and Athene saved us, as we prayed. 

2. | When dawn appears, the sky is filled to overflowing with light. It is the 
beginning of another day, bringing to mortals both good things and bad. 

3. Lying silently under the splendid rams, my companions awaited me, until 
having loosed myself I should approach and release them all. 
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761. MEMORIZE 


yoda, yorooual, yonoa I weep (for) [+ acc.], I mourn 


Ainv [adv.] exceedingly; kai Ainv [adv.] truly 


762. TEXT 


Joyous Departure 

KapTraAives S€ Ta UAa Tavautroda, triova SnuO, 325 
TOAAG TrepiTpoTTEoVTES EAAUVOHEV, OME’ ETT VIja 

ikOuEO Aotraoto S€ PiAolo’ ETAPOLO! PavVNUEV, 

ol puyouEv Bavatov: Tous dé OTEVAXOVTO youvTES. 

QaAX’ Eyood OUK Elaov, ava 8’ Opevot vetiov EkaoTE, 

KAaiewv: GAA’ exeAeuoa Bodds KaAAiTPIXa UTNAG 330 
TOAN’ Ev vat Baddovtas EtrittActv GALUpOV Ldap. 

ol 8 aiy’ eloBaivov Kat Ett KANIot KaBiTov: 

e€rjs & eCouevoi ToAiny GAa TUTTOV EPETHOIS. 


ava-veuas I shake my head “no”, [literally “I nod up”); 
I make a forbidding gesture 
AOTIGOLOS, -T, -OVv welcome 
dSruds, -ov [m.] fat 
ETTI-TIAECO I sail over 
KaAAOpiE, -TEIXOS fair-fleeced or -maned [epithet of sheep and horses] 
TTEPI-TPOTTEGO T turn about [trans.], I round up 
Tavautrous, -Todos5 long-legged 
763. NOTES 


326. ToAAG : used adverbially, = “time and again, often.” 
329. ava 8 do@pvoi vetov EkdoTE : explains GAA’ Eyoo OUK Elaov...KAaIEW 


331. Badovtas : the understood subject is the companions, and urAa the object. 


764. COMMENT 


334 


325-327. The companions had lobbied Odysseus to steal the Cyclops’ cheeses and 
flocks and sail away (85-90); Odysseus, curious about the stranger and hopeful of 
enrichment, had not been persuaded. Though he gives himself credit for his clever 
rescue of himself and his companions, it is also important to remember that he has 
admitted (89-91) that he erred in getting them into the danger in the first place. Now 
he does not hesitate to drive off the Cyclops’ prize sheep. It is not easy, though, to 
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keep the flock in hand, for they are constantly veering off by force of habit toward 
their usual grazing area among the hills some distance from the sea. 


327-331. The men at the ships are happy to see their leader and his companions 
return, for their prolonged absence (a day and a half) on what was expected to be a 
mere visit of curiosity and information-gathering had raised anxiety over what had 
happened to them. How well founded their fears were they painfully discover on 
noting that six of the party are missing and, far more, on hearing the account of their 
horrible end. Odysseus, though fully sharing their grief, does not (as they) lose sight of 
the deadly peril for all if there is the least delay in setting out to sea. The giant may 
hear the sheep in this unaccustomed place, suspect that the men have somehow 
escaped and are driving off his flocks, and with a few great bounds be upon them in 
raging fury. As usual, Odysseus does not allow his emotions to cloud over his clear 
perception of what must be done. 


765. WORD-WELDING IN GREEK 


Like other languages, Greek has regular ways of building up new forms of words from 
basic parts by joining the root of the word with prefixes and suffixes of standardized 
meaning (cp. English true, tru-ly, tru-th, tru-th ful-ness, un-truth). 


If you know what the regular force of these parts are, and recognize them in a word, it 
becomes easy to reason out the meaning of many words when you first meet them, 
without having to look them up in a dictionary. It gives you a more personal grasp on 
the principles of the language. 


Here are a few hints on word-formation in Greek: 


1. -@oo, -€09, -EUd = to be or to do what is indicated by the root of the word (e.g., 
Bo-do, piA-éoo, BouA-evon). 


-OW = to cause to be (e.g., 80-609 I make sharp). 


3. -aCoo, -1Cco to perform the action (e.g., Bi-&Coo I use force, Batrt-iGco 
I perform a dipping). 

4, -Q105, -10S, -Os, -€1S = characterized by, like (e.g., dik-alos, TEAGP-105, 
l€9-OS, T}VEMO-ElS). 

5. -KOS, -ITIKoS = able to, connected with (e.g., PUOI-KOS, TOAI-TIKOS, HaONUa- 
TIKOS). 


6. -IN, -T), -UN, -TIs, -ols, -TNS (f.), -o5 (n.) = the general notion of a thing, its 
abstract noun, (e.g., AANVe-in, Sik-N, PN-UN, Tlo-TIs, Troin-ols, PlAd-THs, 
Ka&AA-os, SNUO-KpaT-in). 

7. -TNS (m.), -TNP, -Eus, -Tap = the doer, the person concerned (e.g., TOM-TNS 
maker, Oco-TTp savior, TyT]-Top leader). 

-Ua = the product, result (e.g., Totn-Wa thing made, vorn-Ua thought). 


The principles already seen: alpha privative, special adverbial case endings -de, 
-Gev, -pi(v), prepositional compounds. 
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766. WRITE IN GREEK 


1. When I told my companions at the ship how our friends had perished by the 
pitiless Cyclops’ hands, they mourned exceedingly, but also feared greatly for 
themselves. 


I, too, could become cruel in heart and wicked. May (it) never happen! 


3. | Who would have supposed any mortal able to escape alive from that cave of 


death? 
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767. MEMORIZE 


YEYWVED, yeyoovrnow, — [pf. with pres. meaning] I shout, I make myself heard 
yeyw@vnoa, yeyova 


olla) [pres. syst. only] I eat, I devour 


768. TEXT 


Parting Scorn 


AX’ 


OTE TOOOOV ATIT|V, Oooo Te yEyaove Borjoas, 


Kal TOT Eyoo KUKAcoTra TrpCoNUSaov KEPTOHIOIOL 335 


“KuKkAcoy, oUK ap’ EuedAes AvVaAKId05 AVdpos ETaIpousS 


eduevai Ev ont yAapupa Kpatepr gt Ring. 


Kai Ainu o€ y’ EueAAE kixNOEO8al Kaka Epya, 


OXETAL, ETrEl Eeivous ouUKX ACEO OG) Evi OikaD 


eo0euevar Td oe Zeus TeloaTto Kat Geol GAAoI.” 340 
a&vadkis -150¢5 cowardly, spiritless 
KEPTOUIG, -cov [n.] taunts, mockery [pl. only] 
769. NOTES 
334. TOOOOV...d000V : “as far...as;” &TI-fv : the unexpressed subject is either 


KuKkAcoy or vnts. 


334. yeyoove has for implied subject the indefinite Tis. The aor. is generalizing, = 
pres. 
336. OUK goes with avaAkidos: “It was no coward’s companions...” 


338. 
339- 


épya is nom., subject of EueAAe. 


oux aCe + inf. : “you did not scruple to...” 


770. COMMENT 


334-335. Once out of Polyphemus’ reach, yet still within earshot, Odysseus exults 


over his victory and upbraids the Cyclops again for his inhospitality. Such KepTOWIa 


are typically uttered by victorious warriors in the //iad to their defeated foes, dead 
or alive. 


336-340. Polyphemus had scorned the gods (134-139) when Odysseus supplicated 
him for hospitality in the name of Zeus (127-132). Odysseus’ taunts take their shape 


from that exchange: Odysseus is the agent of Zeus Eetvios, or Zeus as the overseer and 


protector of the stranger’s claim to protection, which Polyphemus did not respect. 
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771. VOWEL SHIFT IN GREEK ROOTS 


As you saw in Section 765, Greek, like other languages, often forms different related 
words from a common root. It sometimes happens that the vowel of this basic root 
undergoes change in the various offshoot words. This is called Ab/aut or Vowel 
Gradation. \t occurs in English too, as in the related words sing, sang, sung, song. 


In Greek, vowel shift within the root consists in the lengthening, shortening, or entire 
omission of the vowel, or the substitution in its place of a weaker vowel. Here are 
some interesting examples: €AeU-coual, eiAT]-Aou-8a, €-Au-Bev, €-A-Bov; AcitI-co, 
Aitt-ov, A€-AotT-a (pf.); Pep-co, Pop-eoo, Si-pp-os (chariot, carrier), pap-ETeN 
(arrow-carrier, quiver); 5d)-pov, 56-TE; TPETI-co, TOAU-TPOTI-os; PPTIV, PEov- 
E09; PT-Ul, E-Pa-TO, Pad-v1}. 


Awareness of this law of vowel change will help you realize the relationship of many 
words, and facilitate remembering their meanings. Be on the lookout for other 
examples among the words you read in Greek. 


772. WRITE IN GREEK 
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1. As cruel Polyphemus discovered, whoever does evil deeds will himself sometime 
suffer; for there is justice in the world. 

2. We tried to make ourselves heard from the river to our companions eating in 
the house, but we could not, for we were very far away. 

3. Many things have I learned (aor.), but with none was I ever so pleased as with 
this account about the Cyclops and the Greeks, and how by craftiness and 
courage and the will of the gods they escaped alive from his cave. 
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773. REVIEW OF LESSONS 115-119 


In the last five lessons, you have memorized twelve new words and read forty-three 
more lines of Homer. Make sure that you have mastered everything; then check your 
knowledge with this test: 


I. Vocabulary (40%) 


might: acc. sg. = 

Kai Ainv = 

in that case = 
eyeyoouns = 

they will weep = 
OrjAet = 

shrewd: m. dat. sg. = 
Sauc = 


Ce SB ete 


last: n. dat. pl. = 


— 
= 


yoroele 
II. Text (60%) 


Scan line 304. 

In line 304, identify 5€5evTo . 

In line 299, explain voudvd’. 

Translate 84Uaooe PpEva Oliva. 

In line 319, explain oi. 

Translate TPGTOS UTT’ APvElot AUOUNV. 

In line 321, what part of speech is Ta ? 

In line 328, to what or whom does Tous refer? 
In line 329, identify etoov . 


In line 339, what case is oxETA’ and to whom does it refer? 


Oo RN GY SP Se Nee 


a 
= © 


What moral does Odysseus draw from this whole adventure? 


— 
i 


Polyphemus’ address to the ram is considered remarkable. 
What does it show of the character of the giant? 


774. ADVENTURES CALLING! 


As the ship sails away from the Cyclops’ island, Polyphemus, infuriated by Odysseus’ 
taunts, twice hurls an enormous rock, nearly sinking the ship with a mighty upsurge 
of waves. Odysseus boldly shouts back his true name, the giant replying with a prayer 
that his tormentors may be destroyed, or at least suffer prolonged woe on their 
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homeward journey. The Cyclops episode thus ends on a note of dread foreboding, a 
fear that the gods may answer Polyphemus’ prayer. 


What lies before you is a story of many and varied new adventures, of thrilling events 
in far-off mysterious places, of joys and sorrows and gripping fears, of almost total 
disaster. There are interesting things awaiting you when you continue with Homer 


and the Odyssey! 
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Supplementary Text For Sight Reading 
The Close of the Cyclops Story 


Near Disaster 

cos E~auny, oO Etreitta KoA@OATO KNPOO UGAAOV: 
Tike 8’ atroppngas Kopugry SpEos UEyGAoto, 
Kad 8 Bade Trpotrapoise veds KUAVOTIPG@POIO 
ekAvoOn dé PaAaooa KATEPKOHEVNS UTIO TETPTS: 
try & ay rtreipdvde Tradippobiov pepe KU, 
TANMUpls EK TrOvTOO, BELCoOE SE XEPOOV ikEoBat. 
auTap Eyc xElpeoo!t AaBoov Trepiur|Kea KOVTOV 
@oa Tape: etTapotoi 8’ ETotpvvas ExEAeUoa 
euBaA€et KaoTIWO’, lv’ UTTEK KAKOTHTA QUYOIHED, 
KPaTl KATAVVEUGOV: Ol SE TIPOTTEGOVTES EPECOOV. 


A Bold Revelation 

aAX’ Ste br Sis TOOCOV GAa TrpTrOoOVTES ATITHEV, 

Kal Tote S17) KuKAcoTra Trpoonudaov' augi 8’ ETaipot 

HElAIxIolo’ ETrEEoOWw EpTyTUOV GAAOBEV GAAOs: 
“oxeTtAle, Tint ebeAeis epeOiCeWev Aypiov avdpa; 

Os Kal vuv TroOVTOVde Badcov BEAos Hyaye vija 

AUTIS Es TyTTEIpoV, Kai 57) PauEV AUTO’ OAEoBal. 

el de POeyEauevou tev 1] avSnoavtos Akouoe, 

ouv Kev Gpag’ NuEwv Kepaddas kal viia Sovpa 

Hapuapa OKploevTi BaAcv: ToooOV yap inol.” 

as paoav, add’ ov TreiBov ENOV HEyaAntopa Bupdv, 

GAA Ulv GYOPPOV TIPOGEPNV KEKOTHOTI BUD: 
“KuKAoy, at kev Tis o€ KaTABUN TOV av8pcTTAOV 

opbaApoU elpntat ceikeAInu GAacoTUY, 

paobat ‘Oduooja TrtoAiT6pBiov EEadAacdoai, 

uiov Aaéptec, l8akr Evi oiki’ ExovTa.” 


Vocabulary for lines 1- 25 


GEIKEALOS, -1, -OV unseemly 

aKkovoo, AkoUVGOUa, AKouCa I hear the sound of [+ gen.] 
ada tus, -vos [f.] blinding 
ATTO-PPTYVULL, -EPETEC, -PpNnEa I break off 


IO 


1 


20 


aa) 
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apacoe, apato, apaga 
avddao, avdrjoo, dubqo0a 
autobt 

&yoppov 

BEAos, -E05 

EU-BaAAwo, etc. 
&€-aAade,-ahawoo, -akawoa 
ETT-OTPUVO), -OTPUVED), -OTPUVE 
epeviCao 

EPEOOW 

epn tua 

TTTEIPOS, -oU 

Beds, —, BEUcoa 


‘(nol 


*18dxKn, -n5 

KAKOTNS, -NTOS 
KapT], KeaTOS 
KaTO-vEevoo 
Kata-Ountos, -1, -ov 
KEKOTT]ODS, -UIG, -OS 
Kepadn, -fis 

KAUCoo, aor. pass. KAUOONY 
KOVTOS, -oU 

Kopugn, -iis 
KUAVOTIPGDPOS, -OV 
KUL, -ATOS 

KooTIn, -11S 

Aaéptns, -€00 
uUcgAAOv 

HapUapos, -ou 
vijlos, -ov 
"Oduo(o)evs, -70s5 
oikiov, -ou 

OKPIOEIS, -EOO, -EV 
TAAIPPOBlos, -ov 
Tapes 

TTEPILT]XTS, -ES 
TAnuupis, -i505 
TIPT|IOOW 
TrpoTTapoi8e(v) 
TIPO-TTT Gd etc. 
TTOAITIOP Bios, -ov 
TimTE = Ti TOTE 

UT’ €K...pevyoo 
paobar 

pbeyyoual, pbéyGoua, pbeyEaunv 
XEPGOS, -OU 
XOASOUAL, KEXOA@OOUaI, XOAWOa"nV 
wo, dow, Doa 


I smash, I crush 

I speak 

[adv.] then and there 

[adv.] right back, again 

[n.] missile 

I cast myself on 

I blind 

I urge on 

I provoke, I anger 

I ply the oars, I row 

I hold back, I seek to restrain [trans.] 
[f.] land, shore 

I force [obj. is vija, understood from context] 
3 sg. pres. ind. of inut 

[f.] Ithaca 

[f.] evil, danger, misery 

[n.] 

I nod, I nod (assent) 

mortal [= 8vnTOs, -1, -Ov] 
[pf. ptc. of KoTEG] angry 

[f.] head 

I surge up 

[m.] pole 

[f.] peak, top 

dark-prowed 

[n.] wave 

[f.] oar 

[m.] [special gen.] Laertes [father of Odysseus] 
[ady.] all the more 

[m.] granite, quartz, marble 
for ships 

[m.] Odysseus 

[n.] home, abode [only in pl.] 
jagged 

backward-washing 

[adv.] off, away 

long 

[f.] flood-tide, swell 


I traverse, I go across 


[adv., prep. + gen.] in front of, before 
I fall to, I bend forward 

sacker of cities [epithet of Odysseus] 
[interrogative adv.] why? 

I flee from under, I escape 

inf. [here, = impt.] of pnul 

I make a noise 

[f.] land 

I am enraged 


I push 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 
cos EMaUNY, O SE UW oitaEas NHEIBeTO WO 


ce ON , by , I rd , 2. ¢ , 
© TroTrol, TF} UdAa Br] WE TaAaipata beopad’ ikavet. 


€oke Tis EVVAdSE UavTIs AvT|p Us TE WEyas TE, 
TrAeuos Evpuuidns, 65 tavtToolvy EKEKAOTO 

Kl WAVTEVOHEVOS KaTeEynpa KuKAcTrecotw: 

6s Hol Egy TadE TaAvVTA TeAEUTTOECVAI OTTiDODD, 
XEIpdov €€ ‘Odvorjos aAuaptroeo8at OTreoTIi}s. 
GOAN’ aici Tiva POTA YEyav kai KaAov edseyuv 
ev0ad’ EAevoeo8al, UEYAANy ETMEIMEVOV AAKTV: 
viv d€ WW Ecov OAtyos TE Kal OUTISaVO5 Kal GkIKUS 
opbadyot addaoev, Etret UW ESaUGOOATO OlVvaD. 
GOAN’ aye deve’, "Odvoet, iva Toi Tap Eeivia Beico, 
TOUTITV T OTPUVED SdouEVaI KAUTOV Evvooiyalov: 


Tou yap Eyoo Tats cin, TatHp 8 Enos evXeTaI Elva. 


autos 8’, ai k’ E8€AQo’, inoeTai, OUdSE Tis GAAOS 
oute Bedov Uakapoov ovTE BynTdv avOpctroov.” 


Gos EPAT’, AUTAP Eye UV AuEIBOUEVOS TIPOCEEITTOV: 


ai yap d1 wuxils Te Kal aiddves o¢ Suvaiynv 
EUV TroIljoas TreEWWar Sduov "AidSos Elooo, 
aos OUK OPPaAyOV y’ inoEeTaI OVS’ EvooixBaoVv.” 


Polyphemus’ Prayer for Vengeance 


os EMauNy, Oo 8 Etreita TlooeiSacovl GVaKkTI 
EUXETO, XEID OPEYOoV Eis OUPAVOV GOTEPOEVTA’ 
“KAUOL, Tlooeidaov yainoxe KUaVOXaITAa: 
El ETEOV YE OOS Ei, TaTI}p 8’ Ends EvXEaI Eivat, 
805 UT) Oduoorja TrToAiTIdOpBiov oikad’ ikéo8an, 
GAM’ Ei oi WoIp’ EoTI Pidous T’ id€eIv Kal ikeo8ar 
OikOV EUKTINEVOV Kal Er Es TaTpida yaiav, 
Owe Kakdds EABOI, OAEOaS ATIO Tavtas ETAIPOUS, 
vnos Et AAAOTPINs, EUpo! 8 Ev TIMATEa OiKaD.” 
CoS EPAT EVXOUEVOS, TOU 8’ ExAvE KUaVOXaITNS. 
autTap oy e€avtis TroAu yeiCova AGav aeipas 
ik’ ETdivrjoas, etrepetoe SE iv’ atreAeBpov- 
Kad 8 é€Badev WeTOTMIOVE VEdS KUAVOTIPGPOIO 
TutOov, edeunoev 8 oiniov akpov ikéobat. 
exAUoOn Sé PaAaooa KATEPXKOHEVT|S UTIO TETETS: 


Tr SE TEGO MEPE KUL, BéUaooe SE XEPOOV ikeoBal. 
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aye 

"Atdns, “Atdos5 

aicov, -dvos 

akikus, —, &Kiku 
aAade, aAodouw, dAdwoa 
aXkn, -fs 

GAAST POS, -1, -OV 
aTréAe8pos, -ov 
CQOTEPOEIS, -EOOA, -EV 
YQINOXOS, -ou 

dEvpO 

devco, Seufooua, Sevoa 
SduEvat 

S6uos, -ou 

ed—yunV 

ElOGo 

evOade 

EVVOOLY A1OS, -OU 
EvVOOIXOaoVv, -OVOS 
EGauTis 

eTT-epetdan, -Epetoao, -Epeioa 
eTtl-d1vecd, —, -Sivnoa 
ETTI-ELMEVOS, -1], -OV 
EOKE 

ETEOV 

EUKTIMEVOS, -T], -OV 
EUVIS, -1OS 

nus, — nu 

Beudco,—, BEUaoa 
8gopatov, -ou 
idouat, inoouat, inodunv 
is, ivds 

Kaivuual, 
KaTa-ynpdac 

KATO 

KAUCoo 

KAUGo 

KUAVOTIPAPOS, -OV 
Kuavoxaitns 

KUUG, -a TOS 

AGas, AGos, acc. \aav 
UAVTEVOLAL 

UVTI, -105 
HavTOOUVN, -NS5 
UETOTTIOVE 

uwv8os, -ou 

oirtov, -ou 

OoTTiooG 

OTreoTIT}, -TS 

Opeyoo 

OTPUVOD 

outidaves, -1, -dv 
Owe 

TAAGaIPatos, -ov 
Trap...¢ico 


[impt. of &yoo; idiom] come! 

[m.] Hades [god of underworld] 

[m.] existence, being 

feeble 

I take away the sight of [+ gen.] 

[f.] strength 

foreign, another's 

incalculable, stupendous 

starry 

[m.] earth-holder [Epithet of Poseidon] 
[adv.] hither, here 

I just fail (to do something) [+ inf.] 

2 aor inf. of SiScout 

[m.] abode, house; realm 

1 sg. plpf. of 8€xouat (here= I [had] expected) 
[+ acc.] into, to 

[adv.] here 

[m.] earth-shaker [epithet of Poseidon] 
[m.] earth-shaker [epithet of Poseidon] 
[adv.] again, once more 

I exert 

I whirl around 

[ pf. pass. ptc. of €TTl-EvvuULl + acc. of specification] arrayed in 
3 sg. iterative of eiut 

[adv.] in truth, indeed 

well-built 

[adj., + gen.] deprived of 

goodly, admirable 


I cause [+ inf.] 

divine decree, oracle 

I heal 

[f.] strength, might 

pf. with pres. sense: Kekaouat I excel 
I grow old 

[2 aor. impt. of KAUGd] hear me! 

aor. pass. KAUOBnv I surge up 

I hear [+ gen.] 

dark-prowed 

[voc. -tTa] dark-haired [epithet of Poseidon] 
[n.] wave, billow 

m.] rock 

I act as a prophet 

[m.] seer, prophet 

[f.] gift of prophecy 

prep. + gen.] behind 

[m.] word, story, speech 

[n.] steering-oar, rudder 

[adv.] afterwards, later 


[f.] sight, vision 

I stretch forth (a hand or hands) 

I urge on 

worthless, of no account 

[adv.] after long delay, late 

spoken of old, ancient 

alternate Ist pers. sg. 2 aor. subj. of Tapa-TiOnuWI [cp. Section 472] I offer 
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TIT]UG, -aTOS [n.] bane, woe 

TOUTIN, -Ts [f.] conduct, escort, guidance 

suv elelere) [adv.] forward 

TTOAItTIopBos, -ov sacker of cities [epithet only of Odysseus in the Odyssey] 
TeAeUTGOHaI, TeAcEUTTIOOUAL I come to pass 

TrAeuos Evpunidns Telemus, son of Eurymis 

TutO6s, -1, -Ov little 

XEPGOS, -oU [f.] land [here = the small island] 

oc TOTrOl Alas! Ah me! 


The Fleet Reassembles and Sails Off 
aAX’ STE ST] Try vijoov agikoueO’, EvOa Trep GAA 
vijes EUOoEAUOL HEVOV ABpdal, agi & ETAIpot 
ElaT OSUPOHEVOL, NHEAS TOTISEYHEVO! ciel, 
vija wev EvO’ EAPOvTES ExEACAHEV EV wauaBotoy, 65 
ek 5€ Kal aUTO! Brev Ett PFU BaAGoons. 
urjAa S€ KuKAcotros yAagupiis Ek vnos EAOUTES 
Sacodued’, cos UT] Tis HOt ATEUBOUEVOS Kiot tons. 
apveiov 8 EYol Olea EUKUTUISES ETAIPOI 
unAcwv daioueveov S60av EEoxa: Tov 8 Etri Ovi 70 
Znvi keAawweget Kpovidn, 65 Ta&oWw avaooel, 
pe€as unpt’ Exatov: 6 & ovK EuTIaCETO ipaov, 
GAN’ 6 ye HEpUTpICEV, STICas ATTOACIATO Ta&oal 
vijes EUOOEAHO! Kai EMOl Epinpes ETAIPOL. 
Os TOTE HEV TPOTIaV TAP Es NEAIOV KaTAadUVTA 75 
TuE8a SaivuuEvol KpEa T GotreTa Kai WEbu dU 
TWHos 8 NEAtos KaTtEdu Kal Et KvVEMas TAGE, 
dr TOTE KOIUNONEV ETT PT|YUIVI BaAcdoons. 
TIHos 8 npryéveta avy pododaktudos ’Hoos, 
dr] TOT’ Eyoov ETAPOLOW ETTOTPUVAS EKEAEUOa 80 
autous T ayuBaivety ava Te TEULVTOIA Atoal. 
ol 8 aiy’ eloBaivov Kat Ett KANO KabiCov, 
e€rjs 5 eCouevor TroAinv GAa TUTTOV EpETHOIS. 
EvOev S5& TIPOTEPCD TIAEOMEV AKAXT|MEVO! T}TOP, 
GouEVOl EK PavaToio, PiAous OAECaVTES ETAIPOUS. 85 


Vocabulary for lines 62-85 


abipdos, -n, -ov in a group, together 

AKAXTIMEVOS, -T], -OV [pf. ptc. of &xéoo] aching, weighed down 
auBaives [= ava-Baiveo] I embark 

avdoou I lord over, I am king over [+ dat.] 
att-oAolato recall Section 385 h 

GOUEVOS, -n, -OV glad (to be) [aor. ptc. of (Sonat) 
GOTIETOS, -OV abundant, copious 

ateuBoo I unjustly deprive of [+ gen.] 
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Saivupat 
Satco 


Satéouat, S&o0oual, 8ao(o)aunv 


Ela TO 
EUTTACO aL 
EE0Xa 


ETT-OTPUVO), -OTPUVED), -OTPUVa 


EUKUTIUIS, -1505 


EUOOEALOS, -OV 

Fat 

Bis, Bivds 

ipdov 

loos, -n, -ov 

Kata-8voo, -5v00, -5uv 
KeACIVE@TIS, -ES 

KéAAoo, —, KéAoa 

Kioo 

KVEMAS, -MOS 


KOIMNGOUAI, KOIUTJOOUaL, KoWTONV 


Kpovidns, dar. -159 
KUavoxXaiTtns 

yé8u 

HEepunpiCco 

Unptov, -ou 

vi|Oos, -ou 

odvpouat 
TroTi-5€yUEVOS, -1], -Ov 
TIPO-T1AS, -TAOA, -Tav 
TIPOTEPU 
TITPUMVTIOLOV, -OU 
peCoo 

PNYUls, -ivos 
wauados, -ou 


I banquet, I feast 

I divide into shares 

I divide, I appoint shares 

3 pl. impf. [= Hato] of Fuct 

I take heed of [+ gen.] 

[adv.] pre-eminently, most 

I urge on 

equipped with sturdy leg-guards [epithet of Achaeans and 
of the companions] 

equipped with sturdy rowing-benches [epithet of ships] 
I sit, I remain (doing something) 

beach, shore 

= lepaov 

equal [yLoipns is to be understood] 

I go down, I set 

god of the black cloud [epithet or name of Zeus] 
I beach, I land 

I go 

n.] darkness 

I sleep, I lie down to rest 

m.] son of Kronos [Zeus] 

dark-haired [epithet of Poseidon] 

indecl. n.] wine 

I ponder, I contrive 

n.] thigh, ham 

f.] island 


I am sorrowful, I am sad 


[aor. ptc. of ToTt-5éxouat] awaiting apprehensively 
entire, whole 
[adv.] onward 


[n.] mooring cables [holding the ship to something firm on shore] 


here in technical religious sense, “I offer up, I sacrifice” 
[f.] surf, breakers 
[£.] sand 


DECLENSION ENDINGS 


Figo ZF OO Zz 


(@) 
ies 
Zz 
9 


Ist 


Br 


IDIEKCIL, 


-AWV 
-Wo() 


-a¢ 


all f. 
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Summary of Grammar 


2nd DECL. 
yai- Ge- 
-a -OS 
-n5 -ou/o1o 
TT -@ 
-av -Ov 
-al -Ol 
-a@0ov -GOVv 
-Wo(1) -olo(1) 
-as -OUS 
m.; a few f. 


ADJECTIVE AND PARTICIPLE TYPES 


1. 1st and 2nd decl. 
2. Ist and 3rd decl. 


3. 3rd decl. only 
4. Single termination (e.g., UdkKap) 


-OS, -T], -OV 


-GOV, -OUGG, -ov (m./n. gen. -ovT-os) 
-a5, -aoa, -av (m./n. gen. -avt-os) 


dep- 


-OV 
-ou/olo 


-OOV 
-olo(t) 
-a 


all n. 


-E1S, -E00a /-Eloa, -ev (m./n. gen. -EvT-os) 


-1S, -€S (gen. -€-0s) 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES 


1. Adj. in -og w. last syllable of stem long: 
2. Adj. in -og w. last syllable of stem short: 
3. Adj. in -cov: 
4. Adj. in -1)5, some in -us: 
IRREGULAR COMPARISON 
ay adds apeicov &ploTos 
KaAds KaAAioov KGAMOTOS 
Heyas ueiGoov HEYLOTOS 
TOAAGS TAEicov TAEIOTOS 
pidos @IATEPOS piATatos 
Taxus 8aoouv TAXIOTOS 
VOCATIVE 


Same as nom. except: 1. 


2. 


add to stem 
add to stem 
add to stem 
add to stem 


2nd decl. m. sg. -€ (pide) 3. 


3rd decl. -eus, -15 
drop -5 (Cet, 1OAt) 


4, 


3rd DECL. 

AVaKT- €TTE- 
-OS -OS 

-l -l 
-a/-v aeiaes 

-€S -a 
-WOv -WOv 
-(€O)Ol -(€O)OL 
-as -a 

m., f., n. 


(cp. Lesson 27) 


-US, -Elar, -u (m./n. gen. -€-05) 
-095, -uIa, -OS (m./n. OT-OS) 


-GV, -OV (gen. -Ov-os) 


-OTEPOS, -OTATOS 


-COTEPOS, -COTATOS 


-EOTEPOS, -EOTATOS 


-TEPOS, -TATOS 


3rd decl. long vowel of nom. shortens 
if it also does in gen. (TaTEP) 
Special: 865, yUvai 
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VERB ENDINGS: ACTIVE AND AORIST PASSIVE 
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Poth. I 


-8e added to acc. = place to which (oikdév5e); -d€ blends with ¢ into -Ce (OupaCe) 
-Oev added to gen minus ¢ or vu = place from which (oupavdbev) 


-pi(v) added to gen. minus ¢ or u = by, at, from, with, on, in (Bingi, Beni 
DUAL: 2nd decl. -co, 3rd decl. -€ (xElpe EUdd) 


PRES. FUT. 1 AOR. 2 AOR. 3 AOR. PE ACT. AOR. PASS. 
SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM 
u- \uo- \uo- 18- Bn- AeAuK- Au6- 
IND. 

- -W -a 

-ELS -ELS -aS 

-€l -El -e(v) 

-OHEV -OUEV -QUEV 

-ETE -ETE -OTE 

-ouol(v -OuUOI(V) -aol(v) 

(impf.) (plpf.) 

-Ov -a -OV -v -EQ, -T] -TWv 
-ES -as -€5 =¢ -n5 -n15 
-€(v) -€(v) -€(v) -- -El -T 
-OHEV -QUEV -OHEV -HEV -EMEV -TIHEV 
-ETE -ATE -ETE -TE -ETE -TTE 
-Ov -av -OV -Oav -EOaV -Noav 
SUBJ. 

- -W -W -W - - 
“NS “NS “Ns “Ns “TNS “TNS 

a a) a) 1) a a 
-GOUEV -GOUEV -GOUEV -GOHEV -GOUEV -GOUEV 
-TTE -TTE -TTE -TNTE -TTE -T TE 
-wol(v) -wol(v) -wol(v) -wol(v) -ool(v) -wol(v) 
OPT. 

-OlUl -IUl -OlUl -ainv* -OlUl -ElNV 
-OlS -ELOS -OlS -ains -OlS -EINS 
-Ol -e1e(v) -Ol -ain -Ol -EIn 
-OIMEV -IWEV -OIMEV -QIMEV -OIMEV -ELMEV 
-OITE -AITE -OITE -QITE -OITE -EITE 
-OlEV -ELOQV -OlEV -lev -OlEV -ElEV 
IMPT. 

-€ -OV -E -61 -€ -nOr 
-ETE -ATE -ETE -TE -ETE -TTE 
INE 

-ElV -E1V -Ol -(E)Elv -Val -EVal -TWa 
-(€) EV -(€) EV -(€)UEV -EMEV(A1) -TMEVaL 
-(E) EVAL -(E) EVAL -(E) EVAL 

se B- yv-* | -os -EIS 
-GOV -WV -OS -GOV -a5  _-OUS -UlO -El10a 
-OUDa -OUOa -aoa -OU0a -ao0a -ovca | -o5 -EV 
-OVv -OV -av -Ov -av-ov 


*Incorporating the stem vowel (See Lesson 43) 


Note: the Subj. 3 sg. ending is sometimes -1o1, the 2 sg. sometimes -No8a. 


VERB ENDINGS: MIDDLE AND PASSIVE 


Appendix A 


PRES. FUT. 1 AOR. 2 AOR. PE. M-P 
SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM SYSTEM 
Au- Auo- Auo- 18- AeAu- 
IND. 
-OUQL -OUAl -UQl 
-EQl -EQL -Oal 
-€TQL -ETQL -TAl 
-oucda -oue8a -ueba 
-co0e -co0e -o0e 
-OVTAL -OVTQl -ATal/VTal 
(impf.) (plpf.) 
-OUNV -OuNv -OUNV -unv 
-€O -ao -€O -OO 
-ETO -aTO -ETO -TO 
-oueba -apueda -oueba -ucba 
-co0e -aobe -co0e -o0e 
-OVTO -avVTO -OVTO -ATO/VTO 
SUBJ. 
-COUAL -COUGL -COUaL 
-nNa1 -al pared 
-TaI -Tal -TaLl 
-coueda -couedar -coueda 
-nob_e -nob_e -nob_e 
-WVTal -WVTal -WVTAl 
OPT. 
-Olunv -Qiunv -OlUNV 
-O1O -a10 -O10 
-OITO -QITO -OITO 
-oleba -aiweda -o1e0a 
-o1o0_ -a1o0_ -o1o0_ 
-OlATO -A1aTO -OlaATO 

/owto /-aivto /-owto 
IMPT. 
-E0/ -eu -al -co/eu -0O 
-co0e -aobe -co0e -o0e 
INE 
-co0at -co0at -aobat -co0at -o8ai 
PTC. 
-OUMEVOS -OUEVOS -QUEVOS -OUEVOS -WEVOS 
n n 7 7 7 
-Ov -OV -OV -Ov -Ov 

Notes: 


1. In the 1 pl., -ueo8a may be used for -ue8a. 


2. The Subj. 2 sg. -jat may contract to -1). 
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ECV, EOUOM, EOV 


cidaos, -ula, -ds5 


SPECIAL VERB FORMS 
eiul oda 
lam I know 
IND. VRES; [PE, ENDINGS] 
eiut eluev oda {Suev 
eoot/els gOTE oic8a iote 
eoTi(v) ciot(v) oide joao 
IND. IMPE. [PLPE. ENDINGS] 
fates TMEV Tdea iSuev 
T1000 TI TE Tdns5 lote 
Tev/Hv/énv Toav/éoav ratsia] joav 
IND. FUT. 
€O(COUAL £0(o)ouEOa cid51] 009, etc. 
EO(O)EAL €0(0)e00E 
€0(O)ETaI/EOTAL €0(O)OVTAL 
SUBJ. PRES. [PE, ENDINGS] 
re) COMED [eidca ElSOUEV 
TS TV TE eidts ciSete 
q ov) cidt} eid@ot 
OPT. PRES. 
etn ellie [eideiqu rateyaletay 
eins elTE eideins elSeite 
ein Elev eldein eideiev] 
IMPT. PRES. 
[io81 EOTE] io8t {OTE 
INE PRES. 
elvai/ gupev(a) {Suev(ar) 
INE FUT. 
~oco0a [eiSqo€uev] 
PTC. PRES. 


PTC. FUT. 


EOOUEVOS, -1), -OV 


-ut VERBS: FORMS USED IN THIS TEXT (for more complete paradigms, see Lesson 65.) 


‘MUU SiScout TiOqut 
I send forth I give I put 
IND. PRES. 
[Ti8no8a] “= 
IND. IMPE 
‘tew/ ‘inv -- as = 
tats -- -- -- 
‘Tel -- TiBEt -- 
2 AOR. IND. 
ae [Sdcav] = bgoav 
SUBJ. 2 AOR. 
[S05] - 
San -- 
OPT. 2 AOR. 
dSoinv dSoivev Beinu Oeivev 
doins dSoite eins Ocite 
doin doiev Bein Oelev 
IMPT. 2 AOR. 
565 dSOteE 
PTC. 2 AOR. 
MID. 
[8€uEVvOs, -n, -ov] 
gnu 
I speak 
IND. IMPE 
ACT. MID: 
gry @auev paunv paula 
pris (8a) Mate @ao paodve 
Qr| paoav/pav @ato @avto 


Appendix A 
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PRONOUNS 
I. Relative 
Intensive 
Demonstrative 


ds (6), T}, O (TS) 


who, which, that 


autos, -1,-0 who, which, that 


(E)KElvos, -1, -O 
that (one), the 
this (one) 


6, 1, 76 
6de, Se, Tdde 


For complete paradigms, see Lessons 14 and 15. 


that (one) 


Paradigm of 6,9, TO that (one), the 

fe) n TO 

TOU, TOIO THs TOU, TOIO 
TO TT) TO) 

TOV Th TO 

ot (Tol) ai (Tat) Ta 

TOV Taav TOV 

TOIOL, TOS THO, THS TOIOl, TOIS 
TOUS TAs Ta 

Use: 1. Demonstrative when modifying a noun. 


Relative when following a definite antecedent. 


Third person personal pronoun when standing 


in place of a noun already mentioned. 


I. Interrogative tis, tl who? which? what? 
Indefinite Tis, TL some(one), some(thing), any, a certain 
Paradigms 

Tis Ti TIS Tl 
TEU TEU TEU TEU 
TED, TED Top, TED Top, TED Top, TED 
Ttiva aa TIva Tl 
Tives tiva TIVES Twa 
TEV TEV TEV TEGOV 
TEOIOL TEOLOL TEOLOL TEOLOL 
Tivas Tiva TIVES TIva 
Notes: 


1. For the use of the indefinite and interrogative pronouns 


and adjectives, see Lesson 31. 


2. For the declension of the indefinite relative and the indirect 


interrogative pronouns/adjectives, see Lesson 31. 


III. Personal 


Paradigms 


eyao(v) 


Evol, LOL 
eu / UE 


ueu /euEt 


Ist person [ 


TMEIs / AUES 
10 TIMEGOV 

AuIv/ Gu 

NMEas / GUE 


2nd person you 


ou ULES 
oeu/OElo UUMECoV 
ool/ Tot ULI 
for UUEAS 


3rd person he, she, it 


EO OPECOV 
ol ogi(v)/ogiot 
piv /é opens 


For use of the personal pronouns and more complete paradigms, see Lessons 32, 33, and 34. 
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PREPOSITIONS 
+ Genitive + Dative + Accusative 

ayxi near ayxX! Tpoins 

aua at same time GUO vuKTi 
together with Gua etaipots 

aut on both sides GUgi OtKked on both sides &ugi oikov 
around Gui vnc around GUgi vnov 
concerning GY! Spots concerning ayugi pa 

ava on(to) ava veddv on [at rest] ava vni on(to) ava vija 


atmraveuGe | away from ataveuGe oikou 


ey yus 
ElVeKa 


over AVA yaiav 


apart from atTtaveue TrOvou 
far from AtraveuGe pidoov 
away from Tro TETPNS 
from OTTO wuXT|s 

through 81a Trupds through: Bie Tmup 
among [motion] 81a 
ETAIDOUS 

on account of 81a Xxpucdv 
near EyyUs 8BaAdoons 

on account of elveKa TroAguUOU 
for the sake of €iveka oet 

into eis yatav 
to cis PkAAOOaV 
out of Ek TETENS 
from €& &Px7i|5 
in €v WuXT 

on €v TETPTIOL 
among év piAots 


upon él TETENS on eT TETeT] to(wards) €trl TETPaS 
at, beside Etti PaAGoon after [in search] et 56§av 
down from Kata TéTeT|S down (along) KaTa TroTaLOv 


according to KaTG Siknv 
throughout Kata yatav 


among veTa devdpéoior into the midst Weta Eeivous 
with WeTa GyaTy after UeTa TIOAEUOV 
from Tapa pidcov at, beside Tapa TOTALS to Tapa baAacoav 
along(side) Tapa TloTaLOV 
about Trepi BouAtis about Trepl OcoHaTt about Trepl ocdduUa 
excelling Tepi TavToV for Trepi Spots for Trepi 8pa 
from TOS GVAKTOS on pds yain to(ward) pds PaAaooav 


at TIPOs Baddooy 
with OUV copoiol 


over uTTEp OUpNs over UTTEP TTOVTOV 
cee, eae under [motion to] uo 
from under U1ro TETETS under [at rest] UO TETPT] ; 
TrETPTV 


by [agent] U1ro wuxt|s 


Position of preposition: 


1 
2. 
3: 
4 


Ordinarily, before its object or object's modifier (TIEds5 HE, OV TTOAAOIS ETaipots) 

For poetic purposes, after its object, or between modifier and object (XElpOs G&TIo, TOAAOIs OW ETaipots) 
In compound words, directly joined (TPCOPEPGD) 

As adverb (4ugt pa Tavtes EOTNOAV). 
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VARIA 


NU MOVABLE 


v may be added before a vowel, at end at end of a sentence, occasionally before a consonant, to the 
final -ot of the 3rd pl. or dat. pl. and to the final -e of the 3rd. sg.; also in a few other words ending 
in -Ol or -€. 


ELISION 


For easier pronunciation, a short final vowel (except uv), and sometimes a final -at or 
-ol may drop out before an initial vowel or diphthong and in compounds (aT apxijs, TAP-NV). 


Elision does not occur in the dat. pl. of the 3rd decl., or in Trepi, TO, STI, Tl, or in words which 
take v movable. 


When elision brings TT, T, or kK before a rough breathing, they change to 9, 8, x 
(A@-aipeoo). 

DISTINCTION OF ow and uh 
ou negates statements of concrete fact, UT) statements of possibility, condition, general, wish, 
suppositions. 

ADVERBS 
Formation 


By adding -o95 to neuter stem (kaA-Gds5, TAXE-COS) 
Simple n. acc., sg. or pl. (IPG TOV) 
Special (viv, ToTEe etc.) 


Oe 


Prepositions used adverbially 
Comparison 


1. n. acc. sg. of the comp. adj. (@&000v) 
2. n. acc. pl. of the supl. adj. (tax10 Ta) 


DEPONENT VERBS 


Have mid. or pass. endings only, but w. active force (U&XOUa) 


The mid. of deponent and of many act. verbs often is intransitive (TeéTrouat | turn). 


-ut VERBS 


Irregular only in pres. and 2 aor. systems, where they lack the thematic vowel and have some special 
endings. 


Subj. mid. retains the usual long thematic vowel, which absorbs the final a or € of the stem and 
contracts with final 0 to oo. 


AUGMENT IN PAST INDICATIVE 


1. Stems beginning w. consonant(s) prefix € (e.g., aor. AUoa becomes EAUOG). Initial p often 
doubles (Eppee). 
2. Stems beginning w. a short vowel or a diphthong that is not the reduplication lengthen the 


initial vowel (e.g., oikeov becomes coKeov). Initial € lengthens to 7 usually; but € lengthens to 
et in the following verbs: €xoo, doo, ETTOUaI, EAKoo, EPTIE., EpTIUTGD, EAov. 

3. Stems beginning w. a long vowel (e.g., "OaUNV) or a vowel-reduplication (e.g., EyVIOUA) 
take no augment. 
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CONSONANT CHANGES 
In dat. pl. : 
KY,X+ o=€ 
T,B,@+o=y 


T, 5, 8, v drop before o (When both vt drop, the preceding € lengthens to 1, 
o lengthens to ou.) 


In pf. mid. of consonant stems, principal part ending in 


H+O =W yro=€ O+10=0 

M+T =1IT Y+T=KktT O+T=OT 

H+ 00 = gb y +00 = x0 o +00=00 

M+ VT = Pat Y+VT= XAT o+vt=0atT 
VOWEL CONTRACTIONS 


Pe: hoe 


ae becomes a. aet becomes a 
ao, acd, aou become oo 

€€, €€1 become El 

€0, €ou become eu/ou 


O£, CO become ou. 


REDUPLICATION IN PE STEM 


1. Stems beginning w. single consonant prefix initial consonant and € 
(e.g., Au- becomes A€AuK-). 

ws Stems beginning w. two consonants simply prefix € (e.g., oTEAA- becomes EOTAAK-). 

3. Stems beginning w. short vowel or w. diphthong lengthen initial vowel (e.g., auapTav- 
becomes NUGPTNHK-; aipe- becomes TPNK-). 

4. Stems beginning w. mute plus liquid (11, B, @, k, y, x, T, 8, 8 plus A, UW, v 
or ) prefix the mute with € (e.g., ypa@- becomes yé-ypaq-). 

a. but initial yv follows rule 2, above. 
b. Initial p, x, 8 become Tr, k, T in reduplicating (e.g., piAe- becomes Tre-@iAnk-). 

5: Some reduplications are irregular. 

SYNTAX OF THE NOUN 
ls NOMINATIVE: case of subject of a finite verb. 
2: GENITIVE: possession, partitive (whole), contents, material, separation; 
w. certain verbs, adjectives, prepositions. 

3: DATIVE: indirect object, reference, possession; instrumental (means, manner); locative (where, 
when); w. certain verbs, adjectives, prepositions. 

4, ACCUSATIVE: case of object of action, motion, thought (direct object, place to which, subject 
of infinitive in indirect discourse, w. certain prepositions). Special uses: a) cognate, governed by 
intransitive verb of related meaning, e.g., UakpT|v Od0v AGouEV. We came a long journey. b) 
specification, specifying in what respect the idea contained in an accompanying word is true, 
e.g., vVoov E0BAdS Noble in mind. 

5. VOCATIVE: case of direct address. 
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SYNTAX OF THE VERB BY MOODS 
1. INDICATIVE (tenses indicate time, as well as aspect of action): 
a. Statements of fact: past, present, future time; simple, continuous, completed aspect. Nega- 
tive ou. 


épxetat. He comes. (He is coming.) 
éexeto. He was coming. 

T\AGev. He came. 

ewpatat. He has been seen. 

ou A€Eeo. I shall not say, 


b. Past and present contrary-to-fact: impf. or aor. ind. in both clauses, &v or Ke(v) in 
conclusion (apodosis). Negative Un in if clause (protasis), OU in conclusion (apodosis). 
el Ut) TOde Trivev, OUK av Odvev. 
If he had not drunk this, he would not have died. 


2. SUBJUNCTIVE (tenses indicate aspect, not time): 
a. Hortatory: requested or proposed actions referring to the speaker himself; in first person, 
sg. or pl. Negative un. 
Un] THSE HEVOOHEV, ETAIpOL, AAG MUYyooUEV. 
Let us not remain here, comrades, but let us flee. 
b. Present purpose: to express intended action, after primary main verb; introduced by iva, 
oS, OTTca5, Oppa. Negative iva UN, sometimes UN alone. 
TrevOouat iva ylyooVvOKGHEV. 
I inquire in order that we may know. 
TrevOoual SPPA UT] VI}TTLOS Cd. 
L inquire in order that I may not be foolish. 
c. Vivid future (future general) construction: to express a probable future supposition; often 
with &v or Ke(v). Negative un. 
ei (kev) EAB, SEEouat Uv TPOHPPoov. 
If he comes, I shall receive him eagerly, 
d. Present general: to indicate repeated occurrence in the present; may take &v or Ke(v). 
Negative UN. 
Ste (Av) BovAnTa, Eri B4AGooav EpxXETal. 


Whenever he wishes, he goes to the sea. 


N.B. The main verb is regularly pres. ind., negative ou. 


3. OPTATIVE (tenses indicate aspect, not time): 


a. Wishes: to express possible and impossible wishes (often equivalent to a polite imperative); 
may be introduced by ei, ei8e, ei yap (“if only,” “would that”), especially if an impossible 
wish. 

TIOAAG ye HavOdvoiut. 

At least, may I learn many things! 
ei8e ut) XaAETIOV Ein. 

If only it were not difficult! 

b. Past purpose: to express intended action after secondary main verb; introduced by ‘iva, oos, 
OTteos, Oppa. Negative iva UN, sometimes UN alone. 

ave AUTOS SPPa oadCol NHEGS. 

He himself died in order to save us. 

Bdve autos iva un atroAoipesa. 

He himself died in order that we might not perish. 
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c. Future contrary to fact (should-would) construction: to indicate a less likely future 
supposition and its assumed consequence; both clauses may take &v or Ke(v). Negative of 
supposition (protasis) is UN, of conclusion (apodosis) is ov. 


N.B. The apodosis may sometimes be more definite, using an impt. or 
hortatory subj. 


d. Potential: to express an opinion as to what might, could, or would happen if certain 
unstated circumstances should prevail; usually takes &v or Ke(v). Negative ov. (This 
construction is equal to the apodosis of a should-would construction.) 


ut) Bi\te: KTeivere yap Kev ULEGS TraVTas. 
Do not go, for he might kill all of you! 


e. Expectation: a potential optative with special force, indicating what one desires or expects 
to happen under assumed circumstances, and equivalent to English “can, will” rather than 
“could, would, might.” Same rule as potential optative. 


eUPOOHEV TIVa Os AV TUIV Od0v Gaivol. 
Let's find someone who can show us the way. 
f. Past general: to indicate repeated occurrence in the past. Negative Un. 
Ste BovAorto, Ett BaAaocoav EpxXETO. 
Whenever he wished, he came to the sea. 
N.B. The main verb is ordinarily impf. ind., rarely aor.; negative ow. 


g. Indirect questions: the verb within a question depending on a secondary main verb of 
asking, knowing, etc., ordinarily shifts from the ind. (or subj.) of the direct question into 
the corresponding tense of the opt., though it may stay unchanged. Negative as in direct 
question form. 


EpeTO Tis MEGS TENWelev (TEWWeEV). 
She asked who sent us. 


IMPERATIVE (tenses indicate aspect, not time): 
a. Commands: to express what one desires or orders another to do. 
Negative un. 
ur) eUSeTe LavOdvelv ye Trelpcere. 


Don's sleep; at least try to learn! 


INFINITIVE (tenses indicate aspect, except in indirect discourse, where time 
is indicated): 


a. Complementary: after certain verbs (wishing, planning, attempting, etc.) 
to complete the sense. Negative [1). 


oopol HavOdvelv Treipaouot. 
The wise attempt to learn. 


b. Explanatory: to explain the sense of another word and fill out its meaning. Negative un. 


XaAETIOV LEV Epdeiv, aioxpov S€ ur) Eegat. 
To act is indeed difficult, but not to act is shameful. 
c. Purpose: to explain why an action is done; usually follows a verb meaning “send.” Negative 
un}. 
TreEuWEe O~eas USaop Cyréeiv. 
She sent them to seek water. 
d. As noun: subject or object of another verb. Negative UN. 
PayeNEVal Kal AvayKn EoTI Kai SovT1}. 
Eating (to eat) is both a necessity and a pleasure. 
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e. As imperative: to express command. Negative UN. 
Ta ytyvoookeis, A€yelv. 
Say what you know! 


f. Indirect discourse: to express an action depending on a main verb of saying, thinking, 
perceiving, etc. Subject is in accusative case; tenses are in relation to the main verb (pres. 
inf. for action contemporaneous with main verb; aor. inf. for action prior to main verb; 
future for action subsequent to main verb). Negative ou. 


EMT TATEPA EOV XPTIUATA TroTE OXEGEW TTOAAG, viv dE OUK EXE OUSE aiva 
OXTOEIV. 
He said that his father once had many possessions, but that he did not now have nor would 


quickly have many. 
6. PARTICIPLE (tenses indicate time): 


a. Circumstantial: to indicate cause, condition, manner, or circumstances attending the action 
of the main verb. Negative ov if fact, otherwise [m. 


eUSoov ETT yaiav TeoE Kai ATTOAETO. 
While sleeping, he fell to the ground and was killed. 


b. Adjectival: modifying a noun or pronoun. Negative ow. 


TOV HEV PeUyovTa Opde, avakta S SiakovtTa. 
I see that man fleeing, but I seeing the king in pursuit (pursuing). 


SYNTAX OF THE VERB BY CONSTRUCTIONS 
1. CIRCUMSTANTIAL: ptc. indicates the circumstances under which the main action takes 
place. Negative ov if fact, otherwise 1). 
HaXEOUEVOS Bavev. 
While fighting, he died. 
2. COMMANDS: expressed by impt., inf, opt. when less forceful. Negative un. 
Ta ytyveoxeis, Agye (A€yeis, A€yors). 
Say what you know! 
a, CONTRARY-TO-FACT IN PAST: impf. or aor. ind. in both clauses, &v or ke(v) in 
conclusion (apodosis). Negative Un) in if- clause (protasis), oU in conclusion (apodosis). 
el UT] TODeE Trivev, OUK av Bdvev. 


If he had not drunk this, he would not have died. 


4, EXPECTATION: indicating what one desires or expects to happen under assumed 
circumstances, and equivalent to English “can, will” rather than “could, would, might.” 
Optative, usually with &v or Ke(v). Negative ov. 

eEUPOOHEV TIVa Os AV TUIV Od0v gaivol. 
Let's find someone who can show us the way. 


5. EXPLANATORY: inf. explaining sense of another word. Negative un. Also, by etret or STI 
with ind. Negative ov. 


XaAeETTOV Vora. 
It is difficult to perceive (To perceive is difficult.) 


STi o€ PIA, AuBov. 
Because I love you, I came. 
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FACT: ind. and proper tense to indicate both time and aspect of action. Negative ou. 


EPXETAL. 

He comes. (He is coming.) 
EPXETO. 

He was coming. 

TAGev. 

He came. 

ou A€Eoo. 

I shall not say. 


FUTURE SUPPOSITIONS 


a. Vivid future (future general) construction: to express a probable future supposition; subj., 
often with &v or ke(v). Main verb in fut. ind. or impt. Negative of subj. and impt. is un, of 
ind. ou. 

ei Kev EAGT. SEGouat uv. 

fhe comes, I shall receive him. 

ei SE UT] XPUOOV EXT], TOPE oi OU. 

Lf, however, he has no gold, give him (some gold). 

b. Future contrary to fact (should-would) construction: to indicate a less likely future 
supposition and its assumed consequence; optative in both supposition (protasis) and 
conclusion (apodosis), and both clauses may take &v or ke(v). Negative of protasis is Un), of 
apodosis is Ou. 

ei Ut) EABois, OUK Av EBEAOIMI EpXECaI AUTOS. 
Ifyou should not go, I would not wish to go myself. 


GENERAL (repeated occurrence) 
a. Present: subj., may take &v or Ke(v). Negative un. Main verb is regularly pres. ind., nega- 
tive ou. 
ote av BovAnTat, Eri B&Aaooav EpxETAL. 
Whenever she wishes, she goes to the sea. 
b. Past: opt. Negative ur). Main verb is ordinarily impf. ind. rarely aor.; negative ou. 
Ste BovAotto, Et PaAacoav EpxXETO. 
Whenever she wished, she went (would go) to the sea. 
HORTATORY: subj., first person (sg. or pl.) only. Negative un. 
Un) TSE WEvooueEv, ETaIpol, GAAG QUycoHEV. 


Let us not remain here, comrades, but let us flee. 


INDIRECT DISCOURSE: after a main verb of saying, thinking, perceiving, etc. Verb is inf., 
with subject in acc. case; tenses are in relation to the main verb (pres. inf. for action 
contemporaneous with main verb; aor. inf. for action prior to main verb; future for action 
subsequent to main verb). Negative ou. 

épn ogeas S€Eaodai tade Spa ard avaktos. 

He said that they had received these gifts from the king. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


INDIRECT QUESTIONS: after primary tense main verb of asking, wondering, etc., the verb 
within the subordinate clause (the question itself) remains unchanged in mood.; however, the 
verb within a question depending on a secondary main verb ordinarily shifts from the ind. (or 
subj.) of the direct question into the corresponding tense of the opt., though it may stay 
unchanged. Negative as in direct question form. 

ElPETAL Tis TEMS TEUWeV. 

He asks who sent us. 

EpETO Tis TEAS TENWeEleVv (TTEWWeEV). 

He asked who sent us. 
POTENTIAL: to express an opinion as to what might, could, or would happen if certain 
unstated circumstances should prevail; usually takes &v or ke(v). Negative ou. (This 
construction is equal to the apodosis of a should-would construction.) 

ur) Bijte: KTelvele yap Kev ULEGS TaVTas. 

Don't go, for he might kill you all! 


PURPOSE (introduced by ‘tva, cos, Straas, Spa. Negative va LN, sometimes U7 alone) 
a. Present purpose: to express intended action, after primary main verb; verb in subj., intro- 
duced by ‘va, aos, OTraas, Sea. Negative iva UN, sometimes UN alone. 
TrevOoual Va ylyVadOKGOHEV. 
T inquire in order that we may know. 
TrevBoual Sppa UT] VI}TTLOS Cd. 
L inquire in order that I may not be foolish. 
b. Past purpose: to express intended action after secondary main verb; verb in opt., introduced 
by va, cos, STraas, Spa. Negative va UN, sometimes UN alone. 
Save autos S6ppa oooCor MEAS. 
He himself died in order to save us. 
Odve autos va ut) aTroAoipEba. 
He himself died in order that we might not perish. 
SHOULD-WOULD: see above, 7b. 
WISHES, both possible and impossible of fulfillment: opt.; may be introduced by ei, ie, ei: 
yap (“if only,” “ 


TTOAAG ye HavOdvoiut. 
At least, may I learn many things! 


would that”), especially if an impossible wish. 


ei8e ut) XaAAETIOV EIN. 
If only it were not difficult! 


19. (Lesson 6) 
aro 
yap 
&k 


év 
ett 


Kal 
ouv 
UTIO 


25. (Lesson 7) 
aAnbein, -ns5 
&petn, -As 
Bin, -ns 
Sikn, -ns 
ciprivn, -ns 
KaAn, -fis 
TETPN, -NS 
wuxn, -Fs 

31. (Lesson 8) 
odrAd 
yaia. -n5 
56€a, -ns 
Sela, -n5 
6aAaooa, -n5 
yev...5€ 


ou 


OuwTE 


OUTE...OUTE 


36. (Lesson 9) 
ayabn, “7s 
aiel 
avaykn, -15 
apxn, Ts 
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Appendix B (Vocabulary by Lesson) 


[prep. + gen.] away from, from 
[conj.; never first word] for 
(€€ before vowels) 

[prep. + gen.] out of 

[prep. + dat.] in, on, among 
[prep. + gen.] upon 

[prep. +dat.] on, at, beside 
[prep. + acc.] to, towards; after 
[in search or attack] 

[conj.] and; even, also 

[prep. + dat.] with 

[prep. + gen.] from under; 
under the influence of, = by 
[personal or impersonal agent] 
[prep. + dat. ] under [at rest] 
[prep. + acc.] under [motion to] 


truth 

manliness, virtue 
force 

justice; custom 
peace 

adj.] beautiful, noble 


rock 


Pali aralilreralileralillaraiitreraiilrarallitrerad 


soul; life 


[conj.] but 

[f.] earth, land 

[£.] opinion; glory 

[f. adj.] sweet, pleasant 

[f.] sea 

[correlative particles marking 
contrast] indeed...but; on the 
one hand...on the other; 5€ 
[alone] but, however; and 


[ouK before smooth breathing, 
oux before rough breathing] 


not, no 


and not, nor [following a 
negative clause] 


neither...nor 


[f. adj.] good, brave 

[adv.] ever, always, forever 
[f.] necessity, need 

[f.] beginning 


54 

vuv 
ouUTOS 
goovn, -As 


42. (Lesson 10) 


aiya 
el 

eis 
KaTa 


Eyoo 
TIOTE 
TIPOS 


@iAn, NS 


47. (Lesson 11) 


GvOpcotros, -ou 
Beds, -ov 
inTpds, -oU 
Adoyos, -ou 
HOUVOS, -1, -OV 
VI|TIOS, -T, -OV 
COPos, -1, -Ov 
uynAds, -1, -Ov 
@idos, -ou 


54. (Lesson 12) 


Bios, -ou 
devdpeov, -ou 
Sikatos, -n, -ov 
elveKa 


Oavatos, -ou 
KaKOs, -1], -OV 
OHLOIOS, -N, -OVv 
TI(T)OAELLOS, -OU 
Xpuods, -ot 


62. (Lesson 13) 


Sapov, -ou 
Epyov, -ou 
EOOA6s, -1), -OV 
Buds, -ot 
EEtvos, -ou 


ady.] clearly, indeed 

adv.] now, at the present time 
ady.] thus, in this way, so 

f.] voice, sound 


[adv.] quickly, suddenly 
[conj.] if 
prep. + acc.] into, to 


prep. + gen.] down from 
prep. + acc.] down (along); 
throughout; according to 


I say, I tell; I call 

ever, (at) some time, once 
prep. + gen.] from 

prep. + dat.] on, at 

prep. + acc.] to, towards 


[f. adj.] dear (to), friendly (to) 
[+ dat.] 


[m.] man, human being 
[m., £] god, goddess 


[m.] physician 


[m.] word; account 
alone, only 

simple; foolish 
wise 

high 


m. adj. as noun] friend 


m.] life 

n.] tree 

just, honorable 

prep. +. gen.] on account of, 


for the sake of 
m.] death 
cowardly, bad, evil 
like to, similar to 
m.] war 


m.] gold 


n.] gift 

n.] work, deed 
noble, excellent 
m.] heart, spirit 


m.] guest, stranger 
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oAXiyos, -1, -ov 
OXETAIOS, -1, -OV 
TE 


71. (Lesson 14) 


eyyus 

ETEPOS, -T], -OV 
TIHETEPOS, -1), -OV 
KapTtos, -ot 
OpbaAuds, -ot 
TOAASs, -1), -OV 
TOVvOs, -oU 
TIOTAUOS, -OU 


79. (Lesson 15) 


Bpotéds, -1, -ov 
EOS, -1), -OV 
O8rnoaupds, -ov 
Obuntos, -1, -Ov 
KPATEPOS, -T], -OV 
vOos, -OU 

vouoos, -ou 
Tovnpos, -T), -Ov 
xadettds, -1), -dv 


85. (Lesson 16) 


aioxpos, -n, -Ov 
Ylyvaokoo 
AiBos, -ou 

Avo 

ddBos, -ou 
opaod 

pmidios, -n, -ov 
XPOVOS, -ou 


92. (Lesson 17) 


ayo 
Fauloye) 
6vrjoKeo 
uav8dves 


99. (Lesson 18) 


EVVETTCO 
eTret 
EX 
‘(va 


Keu8co 
OTTCS 
Ott 
oppa 
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small, few 

cruel, pitiless; reckless 
[postpositive conj.] and 
Té...TE both...and; 
té...Kat both...and 


adv.; prep. + gen.] near 
(the) other 

our 

m.] fruit 

m.] eye 

much; many 

m.] toil, trouble 

m.] river 


mortal, human 

own; his, her 

[m.] treasure 

mortal 

strong 

[m.] mind 

[f.] disease 

worthless, base, wicked 


difficult 


shameful 

I know 

[m.] stone 

I loose, I release 

[m.] happiness, prosperity 
I see, I look at 

easy 

[m.] time 


I lead 

I sleep 

I die 

I learn 

not; UNDdE and not, nor, not even 
I bear, I bring 

I love 

[adv. and conj.] as, that, how 


I say, I tell 

conj.] when; since 

I have, I hold 

adv.] where; [conj.] that, in order 
that, to 

I hide 

conj.] that, in order that, to 
conj.] that; because 

conj.] that, in order that, to 


TaAp-EXCo 
peta 


107. (Lesson 19) 


adikéco 
SiadKoo 
rZelel(ee) 
ika&voo 
KEAEUCO 
TOleGo 
poitaos 


115. (Lesson 20) 


eBEAw 
Cau 
T5€ 
Voew 
voutCas 
Tapa 


pevyoo 


124. (Lesson 21) 


abdavatos, -n, -ov 
auapTaves 
SiSdoKeo 

Bis 

SoKéoo 

dSuBpos, -ou 
oudé 

TIAVTOLOS, -1, -OV 
TAp-ElUl 

TMT 

Trou 


Trou 


oTrevSco 
TPEPOD 
@POvE 


133. (Lesson 22) 
aeEoo 


aitéco 
TSouar 
AauBaveo 
HaxXOUaL 

(UaXEeouat) 
ueTta 


ouv 
TAnolos, -n, -ov 
TpETICO 


I supply 
Ido 


I (do) wrong, I injure 

I pursue 

I eat 

[pres. syst. only] I come 

I command [+ acc., dat., inf.] 
I make, I produce, I do 

I roam (back and forth) 


I wish 

I live 

[conj.] and 

I think, I perceive 

I consider, I think, I believe 
[prep. + gen.] from; 

[prep. + dat.] at, beside; 
[prep. + acc.]to, along 

I flee, I escape 


immortal, eternal 
I fail of, I miss, I err [often + gen.] 
I teach 

[adv.] twice, a second time 

I seem, I appear 

[m.] rain, storm 

and not, nor, not even 

of all sorts 

I am present 

I fall 

[indef. adv.] perhaps, 

suppose, of course, no doubt 
[interr. adv., always with 
circumflex] where? 

I hasten 

I nourish, I feed, I rear 

I consider, I have understanding 


I increase; [in mid.]: I increase 
(myself), I grow 

Task, I request 

Tam pleased with [+ dat.] 

I take, get 

I fight (against) 


[prep. + dat.] among, with 
[prep. + acc.] into the midst, 
after 

therefore, then [not of time!] 
near; neighbor 

I turn 


141. (Lesson 23) 


av-EXOUaL 
ylyvouat 


ETAIPOS, -OU 


TIEALOS, -OU 
Uitej=en} 

op8ds, -1), -Ov 
Tivos 

* 

[e) 


149. (Lesson 24) 


QTr-elut 
auTap 
Suvartés, -1, -Ov 


ugAAco 


oppa 

TréAw 
or deponent 
form: TEAOUAL 


TIEWTTCO 
66s, -1), -Ov 
tol 


157. (Lesson 25) 


aueiBouat 


YE 
Seidco 


EIDOUAL 
iepds, -1], -OV 
vm0s, -oU 
TrevOouai 


TIPGITOS, -1, -OV 
ocala 


165. (Lesson 26) 


att-oAAUco 


EOS, -1], -OV 
EPXOUAL 

Coon, -fis 
KQOLYVTTOs, -oU 
oupavos, -ot 
TTAP-EPXOUAL 
TOS 

Taos 


OITOS, -oU 


I hold up under, I endure 


I am born, I become, I am, 


I happen 

[m.] companion, comrade 
[m.] sun 

I hate 

straight, true 

I drink 

O! [in direct address] 


I am away 

but, yet 

able, possible [+eiut and inf.] 
able (to) 

I am about, I am going, 

I intend, I am destined (to) 
[+ inf.] 

(in order) that, to 

I come to be, I am 


I send 
your [sg.] 
surely, you see [postpositive] 


I (ex)change; I reply 
[enclitic particle] at least, in fact 


I fear [+ inf. or ur) and 
purpose construction] 


Task 

holy, sacred 

[m.] temple 

I learn (by inquiry), I inquire 
(from), I hear of [+ acc. of 

thing heard, + gen. of person heard] 


first 
I save 


I kill, I destroy; I lose; [in pf. 
and mid.] I perish, I am lost 


my, mine 

I come, I go 

f.] life 

m.] brother 

m.] heaven, sky 

I go past, I pass 

interr. adv.] how? 
enclitic adv.] somehow, 
in anyway 

m.] bread, food 


175. (Lesson 27) 


ava, avaktos 

avnp, aVvEpos or 
avdpos 

YEPuov, YEPOVTOS 

EKQOTOS, -1], -OV 

A 


HETPOV, -oU 

Trais, TaIddés 

TTATHP, TATEPOS 
or TATPOS 

TTEp 


TOAIs, TOALOS or 
TOANOS 

uals, PUCIOS 

@aives 


182. (Lesson 28) 


dia 


ETIOS, ETTEOS 

Kip, Kfipos 

LAKOsS, UTKEOS 

TIPAYUG, 
TIPAYUATOS 

TruUp, TUPOS 

OOUA, OCUATOS 

Ti 

HSE 

paos, Paeos 

XPTUG, XPTUATOS 


191. (Lesson 29) 


aipeoo 
adnOrs, -és 
ndovn, -Fis 


TBus, deia, NSU 

Kpiveo 

HaKap, -AaPOsS 

TIPOPPoov, -Ov 

TITEPOEIS, -ECOa, 
-EV 

XPTOTOS, -T), -Ov 


200. (Lesson 30) 


aKkouc 

atras, atraoa, 
atrav 

eis, Ula, gv 

TiMlous, -(Ela), -u 
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[m.] king, lord 

[m.] dat. pl. dvdpecot or 
avdpaci man, male 
[m.] old man 

each 


or, than; 1}...1] either...or, 
whether...or 


[n.] measure 
[m., f.] child, boy, girl 
[m.] father 


[enclitic particle] surely, by far 


[adds force]; [+ ptc.] though 
[F] city 


[f.] nature 


I show, I reveal; in mid: 
Paivouat, Paveouat. 
aor. pass. w. act. force: pavnv 
I show myself, I appear 


[prep. + gen.] through 
[prep. + acc.] through; among, 
on account of 


[n.] word 
[n.] heart 
[n.] length 
n.] deed; [in pl.] trouble, deeds 


[n.] fire 

[n.] body, corpse 
where [rel. adv.]; there 
[ady.] here 

[n.] light 


[n.] possession, property; 


[in pl.] wealth 


I seize; [in mid.] I pick for 
myself, I choose 

true 

[f.] pleasure 

sweet, pleasant 

I pick out; I separate; I judge 
happy, blessed 

willing, eager, ready 

winged 


worthy, good 


I hear 


[m./ n. gen. &TavToOSs] all, the 
whole 


[m./n. gen. €vds] one 


half 
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undeis, undeuia, 
undév 

ovdets, ovdSeula, 
oudév 

tTratpis, 
TraTpido¢5 

TAS, WAOA, TaV 


TTElO aco 


215. (Lesson 31) 


GVvELOS, -OU 
apa, pa 


épdoo 

ETL 

VEKTAP, 
VEKTAPOS 

tret8co 


222. (Lesson 32) 


&AXos, -n, -O 
BovAouat 
yaAukus, -Eta, -U 
EvOev 

Uloyoo 


Motioa, -ns 


UdSaop, WSaTos 
PPTV, PPEVOS 


229. (Lesson 33) 


dSéxouat 
eupioKed 
eupus, -Ela, -U 
Aads, -ot 
086s, -ot 
oivos, -ou 
bie\slay 


238. (Lesson 34) 


yovu, youvatos 
cio-EPXOUAt 


EVTOAN, -F5 
Cntée 
TUAN, -nS 


ulds, -OU or ULEOS 


248. (Lesson 35) 


*ATroAAcov, 
*ATIOAAGvOS 


8c or &VO 
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no one, none 
no one, none 


[f.] fatherland, country; [as f. 
adj.] of one’s fathers, ancestral 


[m./ n. gen. TavTds] all, every, 
the whole 


I make trial of [+ gen.]; I 
attempt, I try [+ gen., or + inf] 


[m.] wind 
[postpositive] therefore, then 
[not of time!] 


Ido 
[ady.] yet, still; oUK étT1 no longer 


[n.] nectar [the special drink of 
the gods] 


I persuade, I win over; [in mid.] 
I am persuaded by, 
I am obedient to, I obey [+ dat.] 


other, another, else 

I desire, I prefer 

sweet, delightful 

[adv.] from there; then [of time] 
I mix (something, in acc.) with 
(something, in dat.), I mingle 
with 

[f.] Muse, a goddess of poetry 
and art 

[n.] water 


[f.] mind, spirit 


I receive, I accept 

I find, I discover 

wide, broad 

[m.] people [a nation]; followers 
[f.] way, road; journey 

[m.] wine 

[adv.] from what source? 
whence? 


n.] knee 

I enter 

f.] command, order 
I seek, I search after 
f.] gate, entrance 


m.] son 


m.] Apollo [the god] 


indecl.] two 


eTITV 
iy 
ucAa 
OTE 
TeUXOo 


256. (Lesson 36) 


BouAevco 


BouAn, “is 
YauEew 
Bguis, BELIOTOS 


AavOdvao 


TO) 


263. (Lesson 37) 


Baotrein, -ns 
EGO 


sige Cop cer) 
TIOVEOUGL 
XAapls, XAPITOS 


271. (Lesson 38) 


aeipoo 

Hua, HATS 
ufjAov, -ou 
TNOTEVCO 
xaipos 


xen 


. (Lesson 39) 


G&KpPOS, -1, -OV 


GAANAOL, -cov 


awa 

ETTELTA 

KOOHOS, -OU 
MaKpos, -1), -Ov 


286. (Lesson 40) 


avn, -fs 
éATIoo or EATTOURL 


EUXOUAL 


TIOIMNV, TOItevos 


contraction of ETrel &v 
contraction of ei &v 

[ady.] very, quite, greatly 
{ady. conj.] when, whenever 


I build; I make ready. 
[pf. pass. often = I am] 


I plan, I consider whether to or 
how to 

[f.] plan, advice, will 

I marry 

[f£.] a right, custom; 6guis EoTi 

it is right, lawful [+ acc. and 

inf.] 

I elude, I escape someone's notice, 
I deceive; [in mid.] I am 


forgetful of 


[+ neg.] [adv.] never yet, in no 
way, not at all 


[f.] kingdom 

I leave (alone); permit, allow (to 
do or be something) [+ inf] 

I suffer, I experience 

I labor, I toil at, I am busy about 
[f.] acc.sg. XapIv beauty, 


charm, grace 


I lift up, I take up, I raise 
[n.] day 

[n.] sheep; flock 

I believe (in), I have faith in [+ dat.] 
[aor. pass. w. act. force] I rejoice 
(in) 


it is necessary 


top(most), outermost, extreme; 
as n. noun] edge, tip 


pl. only] one another, each 
other 


ady., or prep. + dat.] at the 
same time, together, with 


ady.] then, thereupon 


m.] world 
long, large [in space or time] 


[f.] courtyard, farmyard, fold 
[pres. syst. only] I expect, I 
hope, I suppose [+ inf.] 

I claim to be, I boast, I exult; 
I pray (to) [+ inf.] 

[m.] shepherd 


293. (Lesson 41) 
attaveu8e 


¢ 
elTTov 
Trept 


TOpov 


teAgco 


300. (Lesson 42) 


Baiveo 
dUco 
pec 
OoTTv 


TtAdoo 


307. (Lesson 43) 


&Ayos, GAyeos 
Aeittco 

dteo or dfopat 
TIoBEc 


314. (Lesson 44) 
BadAc 
eU 
etalon) 
oap§é, oapkds 


323. (Lesson 45) 


ayatn, “nS 
yuvn, yuVaikos 
8dAos, -ou 


EOIKa 


331. (Lesson 46) 


HEO(O)Os, -n, -OV 


OiKOs, -ou 

TraAw 

OMETEPOS, -1, -OV 
340. (Lesson 47) 

KEIUGL 


KPUTITCO 
TOTE 


ady., and prep. + gen.] away 
(from), apart (from), afar 

2 aor. syst. only] I said, I told 
ady.] round about; especially 
prep. + gen.] about; excelling 
prep. + dat. or acc.] about; for 


2 aor. syst. only] I gave, I 
offered 


I fulfill, I accomplish, 


I complete 


I go 
I enter 
[present syst.] I flow 


[3 aor. syst. of ‘tot I stand] 
I stood [intr.] 


I endure (something) patiently, 
I have the heart, I dare (to do 
something) [+ inf] 


[n.] pain, distress, woe 

I leave 

I think, I suppose, I imagine 

I long (to do something), 

I yearn (to do something) [+ 
inf.], I miss (a person or thing) 


I throw, I strike 
adv.] well 
I remain, I stay; I await 


f.] flesh 


f.] love, charity 


f.] woman, wife 


cunning, craftiness; trickery; 
bait for catching fish 


I seem, I am like to; it is fitting 


middle (of), midst (of) 
[followed by noun in same case] 
[m.] house, home 

[ady.] back (again); again 
their(s) 


[pf. mid. syst.] I have been 
placed, I lie (down) 


I conceal 


[adv.] then 


347. (Lesson 48) 
angi 


KTElvoo 


LNTHP, UNTEPOS 
or UNTPOS 

TTATNP, TATEPOS 
or TATPSS 


356. (Lesson 49) 
&@Ppoov, -ov 
SEUTEPOS, -T, -OV 
Zeus, Atos or 

Znvos 


364. (Lesson 50) 


SEKATOS, -1, -OV 
Heyas, Heyahn, 
Heya 
vuE, vuKTOS 
OiKEGO 
371. (Lesson 51) 


aCouar 


uéAos, WéAEos 

xElp, xE(I) POs 
379. (Lesson 52) 

ava-Baiveo 


KeEpdiov 


AiAatouat 


387. (Lesson 53) 
aAgouat 
8Upn, -ns 
KPATOS, KOATEOS 
vnts, vnos or 


veds, dat. pl. vnuot 


ovAos, -n, -Ov 
436. (Lesson 61) 

Tpoin, -ns 
441. (Lesson 62) 


GOTu, GOTEOS 
(é)pvuopuat 
VOOTOS, -OU 
TIOVTOS, -OuU 
cds, COS 


Appendix B 


[adv.; prep. + dat. or acc.] on 
both sides, around, concerning 


T kill 
[f.] mother 


[m.] father 


senseless 
second 


Zeus [father and chief of the 
gods] 


tenth 
great, large, big 


[f.] night 
I dwell, I inhabit 


[pres. syst. only] I respect, 
I revere; I hesitate to or shrink 
from [+ inf.] 


[n.] member (of the body), limb 
[f.] hand 


I go up, I ascend 
[comp. adv.] more beneficial, 
better 


[pres. syst. only] I long (to do 
something) [+ inf] 


I avoid, I shrink before 
[f.] door 
[n.] strength, power 


[f.] ship 


whole, entire 


[f.] Troy, ion 


[n.] town 

I save, I rescue, I protect 
[m.] return (home) 

[m.] sea, the deep 


[adv.] thus, so [always with 


pitch-mark] 
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448. (Lesson 63) 
AQp-aipEOUat 
Botis, Bods 


Suyatnp, 
Buyateépos or 
Buyatpds 

VOOTIHOS, -1, -OV 

SAAUUL 


“Y Trepioov, 
“Y trepiovos 


455. (Lesson 64) 
atap 
é500 
eidap, eidatos 
EVVT]UaP 
eTtt-Baiveo 
Awtopayol, -cov 
OAOds, -1), -Ov 
462. (Lesson 65) 
apuoow 
Seittvov, -ou 
ev0a 
Bods, -1), -OV 
468. (Lesson 67) 
SiScou 
‘ut 
icov, 1ovoa, iov 
oTta Co 
TIA TEOUAL 
Trpo-inut 
TiOqut 
x8aov, XBovds 


476. (Lesson 68) 


AwTds, -oU 
urdouat 
drEB8pos, -ou 


482. (Lesson 69) 
autou 
ueAndns, -€s 
VvéOUal 

487. (Lesson 70) 
yAagupds, -1), -ov 
S£€0 
Epinpos, -ov 
Epuod 
KéAOUaL 
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I take away 
[m., f.] [dat. pl. also Bouoit] 


OX, COW 


[f.] daughter 


of one’s homecoming 


T kill, I destroy, I lose; in pf. and 
mid. I perish, I am lost 


[m.] Hyperion 


[adversative particle or conj.] but 
[pres. syst. only] I eat 

[n.] food 

[adv.] for nine days 

[+ gen.] I land upon, I go upon 
[m.] Lotus-eaters [a legendary 
people] 

destructive, deadly 


I draw; I heap up 
[n.] dinner, meal 
[adv.] there, then 
swift 


I give 

I send forth, I cast; I place 
going [pres. act. ptc. of eit go] 
I send with (someone); 

I present 


I partake of [+ gen.] 
I send forth, I hurl 
I put, I place, I cause 


f.] earth 


m.] lotus 
I contrive, I plan 
m.] destruction 


ady.] in the same place, there 
honey-sweet 


pres. syst. only]I return 


hollow 

I tie, I fasten 

[pl. 3 decl. €pinpes, etc.] faith 
ful, loyal 

I drag, I draw 

I order 


KAatioo 
kus, -Ela, -U 


493. (Lesson 71) 


GAs, GAdS 
eTouat 


e€Ns 

EPETHOV, -oU 
KaO-iCco 

KAnts, KANIS0¢5 
TOAI6s, (-1)), -Ov 
TUTTO 


500. (Lesson 73) 


= 


THOS 
TIPLYEVELG, -75 
"Hoos, Hoos 


uives 


podsodaxktuAos, 
-Ov 


507. (Lesson 74) 


&yptos, (-n), -ov 
ava or au 


514. (Lesson 75) 
ayxt 
aig, aiydos 
A-IkVEOUAL 
dts, Stos 
OTTEOS, OTTEOS or 


OTIT}OS 
XOPOS, -OU 


520. (Lesson 76) 
atroTTpoob_ev 
id€ 
oios, -n, -ov 
TreAcoplos, -n, -Ov 


526. (Lesson 77) 
apveids, -ot 
Bup_Eds, -ot 
{OTH 
fotapuat 
dpos, OpEoS 


533. (Lesson 79) 
ayhads, -1), -Ov 
a&uaga, -n5 


I weep, I wail 
swift, nimble 


f.] sea 
I sit down; [in aor.] I cause to be 
seated 


adv.] in order, in rows 

n.] oar 

I seat myself; I cause to be seated 
f.] oar-lock; bolt 

grayish, white 


I strike, I beat 


[conj.] when 
the early-born (one) 


[f.] Eos [the personified 
goddess of the dawn] 


[pres. syst. only] I remain, 
I await 


rosy-fingered 


wild, savage 

ady.] up; back 

prep. + gen.] on (to) 
prep. + dat.] on [at rest] 
prep. + acc.] on (to), over 


ady., and prep. + gen.] near, 
close by 

m., f.] goat 

I come to, I arrive [+ acc.] 


dat. pl. always deco, acc. pl. 
always Sts] [m., f.] sheep 


n.] cave 


m.] place, region 


ady.] far away, aloof 
conj.] and [= r8€] 


alone 


gigantic, monstrous 


[m.] ram [full-grown] 
[m.] door-stone 

I put; I halt [trans.] 

I stand, I halt [intr.] 
[n.] mountain 


splendid 
[£.] wagon 


GOKOSs, -oU 

uégAas, uéAaiva, 
uéAav 

Uyooe 


540. (Lesson 80) 


&AoxXOs, -ou 
AUMITIOADSs, -ou 


Sucos, Sucods 
ETITA 
EU-EPYTIS, -ES 


KPNTP, KENTHPOS 


547. (Lesson 81) 


aynvop, 
ayrnvopos 
amt-€xoo 
autika 
EU-THTANL 
ETT-EPXOUAL 


BEOTTEOLOS, -T, -OV 
XE 


554. (Lesson 82) 


G&vtpov, -ou 
Gpves, apvaov 


évS5ov 
KAPTIGAILOS, -Ov 
Tilcov, Tlovos 
OnKOs, -ov 
Tupos, -ot 


561. (Lesson 83) 


aivuyat 
GAuUpOs, -1), -OVv 
: 

7 

Atooouat 


Eeiviov, -ou 


TroAus, —, TOAU 


569. (Lesson 85) 


aTIo-oEvGo 
évtoobev 


TIMEVOS, -T, -OV 

Elos [also fos or 
Ecos] 

Kalco 

Iya (en) 


m.] bag 


m. and n. gen. uéAavos] dark, 
black 


ady.] on high, upwards 


f.] wife 

f.] handmaid, female attendant 
m.] man-servant 

indecl.] seven 

well made; fine 

m.] mixing-bowl 


adv.] manly, courageous 


I hold back from, I refrain from 
adv.] at once 


Ipour; I heap up I fill (with) 

I come to, I come upon [+ dat., 
acc.] 

heavenly, divine 

I pour; I heap up [+ acc., gen.] 


n.] cave 

no nom. sg.; acc.sg. dpva] 
m., f.] lamb(s) 

adv.] within, inside 

swift, quick 

fat, rich 

m.] pen, fold 


m.] cheese 


pres. syst. only]I seize upon; 
I select 


salty, briny 

truly, indeed; also [an 
untranslatable interr. particle 
introducing a question] 


I entreat, I beg 
[n.] gift of hospitality, a present 
given by a host to a guest 


much, many [alternative m. and 


n. forms of TOAAGs, -1), -Ov] 


[non-thematic 2 aor.] I rush 
away, I rush back (from) 
[adv.] within, inside 

[prep. + gen] inside of 
sitting, seated 

[conj.] while, until 


I kindle, I burn 


I assign, I drive my flock; 
[in mid.] I possess, I feed on 


SBpiuos, -n, -ov 
UAn, -ns 

577. (Lesson 86) 
aueAyoo 
Gpoev, APoEvos 
Baus, -eta, -0 
éAauvoa 
étri-TIOQUL 
60(0)os, -N, OV 
T60(0)os, -n, OV 


584. (Lesson 87) 


QutTe 
elo-opac 
EuBpuov, -ou 
Kata-Tidqu 
Aeukés, -1), -Ov 
Holpa, -N5 
591. (Lesson 88) 
aAdcouat 


TTop 
KéAcu8os, -ou 


ol0s, -n, -ov 

TrAEG 

uypos, “U1, -ov 

uTrép or UTTeip 

p8dyyos, -ou 
598. (Lesson 89) 


"AY QHENVOOV, 
"AY QAUELVOVOS 


"Axatol, -cov 


AaitHa, 
Aaityatos 
oikade 
TIPOO-E1TTOV 
T(T)OAIc, 
T(T)OAOS 


606. (Lesson 91) 


aidgouat 
ikETOU, ikKeTaOOV 
ikVEOUal 

KIX Aveo 
vnA(e)nis, -€s 
om(1t)h 


611. (Lesson 92) 


aiyloxos, -n, -ov 


Dy 
QOoOov 


SUvapat 


Appendix B 


heavy, mighty 
wood; forest 


[pres. syst.] I milk 

[n.] male 

deep 

I drive 

I put on; I put in position 
as many as, as great as 

so many, so great 


again; on the other hand 

I see, I look at 

[n.] a young one [of animals] 
I put down 

bright, white 

[£.] due measure; portion; fate 


I wander [pf. has pres. force] 
[n., indecl.] heart 


[f£., but frequently n. in pl.] way, 
path, course 


such as, what sort (of) 

I sail (over) 

fluid, watery 

[prep. + gen. or acc.] over 
[m.] voice 


[m.] Agamemnon [king of 
Mycenae and commander in 


chief of Greeks at Troy] 


Achaeans, a division of the 
Greeks; also, Greeks in general 


[n.] gulf 


[adv.] homeward 
I address, I speak to [+ acc.] 
[f.] city 


I venerate, I revere, I respect 
[m.] suppliants 

I approach, I come [+ acc.] 

I come (by chance), I reach 
pitiless, ruthless 

[adv.] where, in what direction 


aegis-bearing [epithet of Zeus] 
[adv.] near, close [often + gen. 
or dat.] 


I can, Iam able [+ inf.] 
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KukAcy, 
KUKAcoTros 
oxedov 


618. (Lesson 93) 
aims, -Ela, -U 
apts 
UNPds, -oU 
Teipap, Treipatos 
TlooeiSdaov, 

TlooeiS8acavos 


625. (Lesson 94) 
AavdpouEos, -n, -ov 
dSdeTrov, -ou 
KPEG, KPECOV 
Eipos, Eiqeos 
oTtAifao 
OOTEOV, -OU 

632. (Lesson 95) 
Silos, -a, -ov 
ETI-Hatoual 
HEYAAT TOP, 

Hey AAT] TOPOS 
661 
o€uUs, -ela, -U 
OTEVaXOD 

640. (Lesson 97) 
‘AGrvn, -ns 
oy 
KAutTés, -Ov 
tives or Tico 


647. (Lesson 98) 
éAaiveos, -n, -Ov 
loTds, -oU 
TIAP-lOTALAL 
xaos, -1, -Ov 

654. (Lesson 99) 
avaya 
HoxAds, -ot 
UTIVOS, -ou 

661. (Lesson 100) 


aiva, atuatos 
SVOUG or 


OUVVOUa, OVOLATOS 


tps 
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[m.] Cyclops 


[adv.] close by, near 


steep; utter 

I seize 

[m.] thigh 

[n.] end, boundary 


[m.] Poseidon [brother of Zeus 
and god of the sea] 


human [used only of flesh] 

[n.] supper 

[n. pl.] nom. sg. Kpéas flesh, meat 
[n.] sword 

I prepare 


[n.] bone 


bright, glorious [f usually keeps 
alpha through sg.] 

I seek out; I feel, I touch 

adj.] great-hearted, great, 
daring 

adv.] where 

sharp, keen 


pres. syst. only] I groan, I lament 


f.] Athene [a goddess, special 
patroness of Odysseus] 


adv.) back, back again 

famous; excellent 

I pay; [in mid.] I take vengeance 
upon, I punish 


(of) olive-wood 

[m.] mast; loom [for weaving] 
I stand by 

greenish yellow, green 


pf. has pres. sense; plpf. has 


impf. sense] I command, I urge 
m.] bar, stake 


m.] sleep 


n.] blood 


[n.] name 


[ady.] thrice, three times 


668. (Lesson 101) 
au 
EAEECO 


TIpoo-audsdaoo 


676. (Lesson 103) 
aivaos 
a&poupa, NS 
aurtis 
TEOS, -1], -OV 


682. (Lesson 104) 


HEIALX1OS, -T, -OV 
Otis, OtTIos 
Taxus, -Ela, -U 
Trpdobe(v) 
688. (Lesson 105) 
amo 
Saipoov, 
Saiwovos 
EK-OEUGD 
in] 
Taxa 
695. (Lesson 106) 
GUTHN, -fis 
BAEpapov, -ou 


ddpu, Soupatos 
or 5oupds 


opps, Oppuos 
702. (Lesson 107) 
iaXoo 
oipaoCoo 
code 
708. (Lesson 109) 
G&AAOBEv 
Bode 
TloAU@nuos, -ou 
pitta 
714. (Lesson 110) 


QuwUov, 
QUULOVOS 


BidCoo 


OTELXOD 


[ady.] again; but now 
I pity, I have mercy on 
I address 


[adv.] awfully, greatly 
[f.] soil, earth 

[ady.] back, again 
your [sg.] 


pleasing, winning 

Nobody 

thick, stout 

[adv.] first, before, in front (of) 


I fasten; [in mid.] I lay hold of; 
I catch fire 


m., f.] a divinity, a superhuman 
power 

non-thematic 2 aor.] I rush out 
of, I pour out of [intr.] 

thus he spoke [3 sg. impf. of Hut ] 
ady.] quickly, soon 


f.] breath; vapor; blast 
n.] eyelid 
n.] beam, plank; spear 


f.] eyebrow 


pres. syst. only] I shout; I hiss; 
I resound 


I cry out in pain 
ady.] thus, so 


adv.] from elsewhere 
I shout, I roar 


m.] Polyphemus [a Cyclops, 
son of Poseidon] 


I hurl 


[adj.] blameless, excellent 


I constrain, I use violence 
against 
I go, I proceed 


720. (Lesson 111) 
eyyudev 
TETAVVULL 
Uupaives 

727. (Lesson 112) 


AKEGOV, -OUda 


UOTATOS, -1, -OV 
734. (Lesson 113) 
yaotnp, 
YQOTEPOS or 
yaotpos 
VaOTOV, -OU 
Pas, PTds 


742. (Lesson 115) 


OFjAus, -Ela , -U 
TIUK(1)VOs, -1], -OV 
Telpoo 


[adv.] from close at hand, near 


I spread out 
I weave; I devise 


[adj., m. and f.] in silence, 
silent(ly) 
last 


f.] belly 


n.] back 


m.] man 


adj.] female 


thick; close; shrewd 


pres. syst. only] I wear out; 
I distress 


748. (Lesson 116) 


SapaCoo 
Auypos, -1), -Ov 
oTabhds, -ot 


755. (Lesson 117) 


HEVOS, HEVEOS 
TO 


761. (Lesson 118) 
yoda 
Ainuv 


767. (Lesson 119) 


YEYOOVEDD 


fzolelee) 


Appendix B 


I tame, I overpower 
miserable, wretched 


[m.] doorpost; farmyard 


[n.] might; courage; wrath 
[adv., often used with 
conjunctive force] therefore; 
in that case 


I weep (for) [+ acc.], ] mourn 
[ady.] exceedingly; kai Ainv 
[adv.] truly 


(pf. with pres. meaning] I shout, 
I make myself heard 


[pres. syst. only] I eat, I devour 
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Appendix C 


Rules for Writing Pitch-Marks (Accents) 


The acute (’ ) may stand on the last, the second-last, or the third-last syllable, 
but not on the third-last syllable if the last syllable is long. 


The circumflex ( ~ ) never stands on the third-last syllable, or on any short 
syllable; it may not stand on the second-last syllable if the last syllable is long. 


The grave (* ) may stand only on the last syllable. 


Placement. The accent marks are placed over the vowel of the accented syllable 
(e.g., KaAAOV Saopov) . The accent mark is written over the second vowel of a 
diphthong (e.g., voticos, OUTIs). Accents are placed in front of an initial 
vowel when upper case (e.g., “Ounpos). Breathing marks are written before the 
acute and grave (e.g., of ), but under the circumflex (e.g., eis). 


Grave accent. The acute on a final syllable becomes a grave if followed by 
another word of the same sentence without intervening punctuation (e.g., TOS 
TTOTAHOV HEYAV, not IPOS TOTAHOV HEyav). 

Enclitics and Proclitics. Rule 5 does not apply (1) if the word is interrogative 
(Tis TOTALOS;) or (2) if the word is followed by an enclitic: the personal 
pronouns HEU, Hol, HE, O€U, Col, OE, Eo, Oi, E, OMiol, the indefinite pronoun 
Tis, Tt in all its cases, the indefinite adverbs Trov, Tj, ToOi, TroBEV, TroTE, 
Trad, Treas, the particles ye, TE, Toi, TEP, KE(V), and all forms of the present 
indicative of eipt (am) and put (/ say) except the monosyllabic second person 
singular (eis, prs). 


Enclitics tend to throw their pitch marks back onto the preceding word (e.g., 
G&vOpcoTrds Tis) but not if it is a dissyllabic enclitic following a word with the 
acute on the next-to-last syllable (e.g., Aoyaov TIvav). 


Ten monosyllabic words, called proclitics, have no accent. These include: the 
forms of the article that begin with a vowel (0, nf), oi, ai); the prepositions eis / 
és, ek/€€, €v; the conjunction ei (zf), aos (as, that); the negative adverb ou/ 
ouKk/oux. However, there are conditions under which proclitics acquire an 
accent mark: when they precede an enclitic (e.g., Ev Ogio among them); when 
€€, €v, eis are placed after their objects (e.g., KaKdov €€ out of evils); when aos 
is placed after its noun (e.g., AVP Cds as a man). 

Final -ot and -ai are regarded as short (&Av@pcoTroi, Motioat), except in the 
optative of verbs (e.g., KeV8o1, not KeV8o1). 

The third-last syllable can have the acute only. 


The second-last syllable, if marked and long, has the circumflex if the last 
syllable is short (e.g., vrjGos). 

If the final syllable is long, the acute cannot stand on the third-last syllable, nor 
the circumflex on the second-last. Therefore the acute that is on the third-last 
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syllable in some forms of a word (e.g., AVOPcoTIOS, aiS€ouat) shifts to the 
second-last when the final syllable becomes long (avOpcotrou, aidedunv); a 
circumflex likewise will change to an acute if the last syllable of its word 
becomes long (8dpov, Sapou). 


If the final syllable is short, the pitch-mark on the final syllable itself is always an 
acute (e.g., Copds); on the second-last, it is acute if that syllable is short, but a 
circumflex if the second-last syllable is long (e.g., vouos, 5G9pov); on the 
third-last syllable it is always an acute (e.g., EOXETO). 


In most verb forms, the pitch-mark is recessive: it is placed as many syllables 
from the end of the word as the above rules allow. Nouns and adjectives (as well 
as a few verb forms) have persistent accents: their accents remain where they are 
placed in the nominative case, unless forced to move or change nature by the 
rules above. 


There are names for the last three syllables of a Greek word: 
the last syllable: ultima 

the next to the last syllable: penult 

the one before the next to the last syllable: antepenult 


There are specific names for words of each accent pattern: 
acute on the ultima: oxytone 

acute on the penult: paroxytone 

acute on the antepenult: proparoxytone 

circumflex on the ultima: perispomenon 

circumflex on the penult: properispomenon 


Appendix D 


REVIEW EXERCISES 


LESSON 10 


[. 


iT. 


Change the following imperfect tense forms of the verb eit to the present tense, 
keeping the same person and number. 
E.g., Ta Answer: eipi 

env 

Ss 

Auev 

To0a 

ss 

Tv 

sy 

Tjoav 

Ss 

T|TE 

goav 


CO ON ST Re 


ev 
ha 


» 


The following sentences all have singular subjects and verbs. Change each subject to 
the plural, and then also change the verb and any modifying adjective to agree with 
the subject. Do not change the verb tense. 

E.g., T1ev KaAT] 8GAGOoa. Answer: Hoav Kadai ba4Aacoa. 


1. = Qeovr EOTI KaAN. 

2. WetTpn Ett yang rv. 
3. KaAT ha. 

4. piAn Eooi. 

5.  8ikn Eotiv. 
ANSWERS 


I. 1. €oti(v) 2. elev 3. Eoot (eis) 4. Eoti(v) 5. Eioi(v) 
6. cote 7. Eloi(v) 8. éoti(v) 9. eit 


, 2 a , 2 A , he id A > 
I. 1. poovaieionKadai. 2. TétTpaiémi yains Noav. 3. Kadai HEV. 
4. pihar tote. 5. dikant eiotv. 
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LESSON 11 


I. Say whether each of the following dictionary entries is for an adjective or noun. 
If it is for a noun, identify which declension. 


KapTIds, -ou 
KPATEPOS, -T], -OV 
LoIpa, -n5 
HoUvos, -1, -OV 


ey APS es 


TAN, -TS 


II. Decline following noun-adjective pairs. 


1. — intpds Gogds 

2. G&vpoottos vrjTrlos 
3. avayKn UynAn 

4. 8o€a pouvn 
ANSWERS 


I. 1. noun, 2nd decl. 2. adjective 3. noun, Ist decl. 4. adjective 
5. noun, Ist decl. 


i. 

1. — intpos Go@ds intpol cogol 
intTpoU CopouU inTEdV GOMaYV 
intea@ copa iNTPOIO! GoPoiot 
intTepOV COoMoV intpous copous 

2.  Gvpaottos vritrios GvOpootrot vrjtriot 
avOpcatrou vytriou avOpcoTtcov vrytricov 
avOpaTted vryTtico avOpaotroiol vyTTIOIOL 
G&v8pcoTrov vryT1IoVv avOpatrous various 

3. avayKn UynAn avayKat vynAati 
avayKns UwNArs avayKdaov UyNAdowv 
avayky vyNnAt avaykyot UynAot 
avayKny uynAny avayKas UyNnAds 

4. 806€a pouvn So€at yotvat 
S6Ens Wouvns S0Facv Louvacv 
S6€q Houvy So6EQo1 youvpo1 
S6§av pouvny S0Fas Youvas 
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LESSON 12 


t 


It, 


Modify each of the following nouns with the correct form of the adjective KaA6s, 


-T|, -Ov. Remember that, to agree, an adjective must be put into the same case, gender 


and number as its noun, but that the endings will not necessarily look alike. 


1. = Btou 6. @dAaocoav 
2. €epya 7. Todor 

3.  elpnvy 8.  devdp€eots 
4.  Beous 9. yala 

5. @Bavatov 10. Adyoo 


Translate the above noun-adjective phrases. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. kaAoU 2. KaAG 3. KGAA 4. KaAOUS 5. KaAdV 6. KaATY 
7. KaAot 8. KaAots 9. KaAN 10. KaACD 


I. 1.ofanoble life 2. noble deeds (as subject or object) 3. by/for/to a noble 


peace 4. noble gods (as object) 5.ofnoble deaths 6. beautiful sea (as object) 7. 


noble wars 8. by/to/for beautiful trees 9. beautiful earth 10. by/to/for a noble 
word 


LESSON 13 


i 


Indicate whether each of the following adjective and noun phrases show agreement. 
When they do not, supply the correct form of the adjective: 


Sapa Kary 
Sdapov kaAov 
Sapots KaAotot 
Sapaov KAA 
yaia Karka 
yain KaAq 
yaiav KaArv 
Eeivov kaAov 


2 ON SE 


Eeivous KaAas 


— 
2 


Ecivou KaAou 
11. Biot Kady 


ANSWERS 


1. No: 80pa kaAa& 2. Yes 3. Yes 4. No: 8apuv kahkdv 5. No: yaia 
KaAr 6. Yes 7. Yes 8. Yes 9.No: Eeivous kaAous 10. Yes 11.No: Bian 
KaAat 
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CHAPTER 14 


[. 


Il. 
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Translate the following phrases into Greek: 


those fruits (nom.) 

of that fruit 

those fruits (acc.) 

by means of the same fruit 
they themselves (nom. f.) 
they themselves (acc. m.) 
of those (things) (n.) 


of those (men) 


SO Oe ION St oe eS 


to the woman herself 


for the man himself 


— 
S 


Translate each of the following pronouns according to the case and number, 
indicating gender: 

(E)Kelvas 

(€)Kelva 

(€)Kelvo 

(€)Keltvov 

(€)KElvo 

auTaov 

auToi 


auTHo(1) 


Soe NS eS SS 


auta 
ANSWERS 


I. 1. (€)ketvoi Kaptroi 2. (€)ketvou KaptroU 3. (€)Keivous KapTrOUs 
4,.auT@ kaptié 5.autai 6.autous 7. (é)Keiveov 8. (€)Keiveov 
9. auth 10. auto 


II. 1. those (acc. f.) 2. those (nom./acc. n.) 3. by/for/to that (m./n.) 
4. that (acc. m.) 5. that (nom./acc. n.) 6. of them themselves (f.) 

7. they themselves (nom. m.) 8. by/for/to them themselves (f.) 

9. they themselves (nom./ acc. n.) 


Appendix D 


CHAPTER 15 


T 


It. 


Give the Greek for each of the following phrases, using the correct forms of the weak 
demonstrative 0, 1], TO and of the demonstrative d5¢, Se, TOde. 

by means of this treasure 

those treasures (nom.) 

the treasures (acc.) 

of that treasure 

of these treasures 

for that disease (note the gender of ‘disease’) 

these diseases (nom.) 


this disease (acc.) 


ae ee es Se ee 


of those diseases 


_— 
= 


the diseases (nom.) 


Identify each of the demonstratives in the sentences in Section 80 as a pronoun or 
adjective. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. O0noaupa tdade 2. oi Bnoaupoi 3. Tos 8PnoaupoUs 
4. tot 8noaupot’ 5. Tavd_e Bnoaupdav 6. ti) vouow 7. alde votioot 
8. tThvde vouoov = 9. Tawv vovuowv 10. ai votoo 


I. 1. Totot pronoun 2. kelvol pronoun; Tv pronoun 3. Toto pronoun 
4, té&vde adjective 5. d8¢€ adjective 6. Tis adjective 7. ade pronoun; 
Ta&oov pronoun 8. no demonstrative in this sentence 9. Tis pronoun 

10. 78€ pronoun 
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CHAPTER 16 


I. Based on the information in Section 83, classify each of the following as a voice, 
mood, or tense. 


indicative 
aorist 
passive 
middle 
optative 
imperfect 
imperative 


subjunctive 


$000 OS OY wee SS 


pluperfect 


— 
= 


active 


11. present 


Il. Based on the chart in Section 84, indicate the aspect (completed, progressive, or 
simple) of each of the following English verb phrases: 


1. I had eaten 

2. We shall be eating 
3. They will have eaten 
4. Tate 

5. We shall eat 

6. They were eating 

7. He has eaten 

8. She is eating 

9. They eat 
ANSWERS 


I. 1.mood 2.tense 3.voice 4. voice 5.mood 6.tense 7. mood 
8.mood 9.tense 10.voice 11. tense 


II. 1. completed 2. progressive 3.completed 4. simple 5. simple 
6. progressive 7. completed 8. progressive 9. simple 
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LESSON 17 


if 


it: 


In each of the following sentences, identify the subject (S) and, where there is one, 
direct object (O) of the verb. Translate the sentences. 


1.  d&vOpctrous viv ayo. 9.  d€ KElvov AveEv. 

2. ol piAor Aifous Pepouol. 10. tovode Keivos Avev. 

3. pwav8avov adnbeinv. 11. tAos &yabds EoTiv. 

4, tTroAAG pavbavev. 12. vouoos oxeTAin. 

5.  evdes. 13.  Ekelvov TIOTAHOV OPaeEls; 

6.  Ovroxel. 14. aioxpa ov ytyva@ooKoueEv. 
7. ylyva@oke oAtya. 15. ot pido Apa Kaka Hepov. 
8. ayabai ayabous pircete. 


Identify each of the following as either statements of fact or contrary-to-fact. 
Translate. 

pepe AiBous TroAAoUs. 

El UT) pepe AiBous TroAAoUs, oUK av BvrjoKEv. 

el pepe Sapa, ouK av OvrjoKev. 

pepe 57 AiBous. 

ou pepe Spa. 

OvroKeEv. 

Bios oxETAlos. 


Gee a OY Se ee eS 


ei ut] Bios OXETAIOS TEV, OUK Gv OvTjoKEv. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. S1O av€peotrous (I am now leading men.) 2. S Eoi pidor O AiBous 
(His/her friends carry/ are carrying stones.) 3. $ I/they O aAnOetny (I/they were 
learning truth.) 4. S he/she/it O TOAAG (He/she/it was/were learning many 
things.) 5. S You (sg.) O none (intransitive verb) (You (sg.) are sleeping.) 

6. S he/she/it O none (intransitive verb) (He/she/it is dying.) 7. SIO oAtya 

(I know few things.) 8. S you (pl.) O aya6ows (You brave women love brave 
men.) 9. S 6d8¢ O ketvov (This man was releasing that man.) 10. S keivos O 
touode (That man was releasing these men.) 11. S pikos/he O none 
(intransitive or linking verb) (A/the friend is good. He is a good friend.) 

12. S voWoos O none (intransitive or linking verb) (A/the disease is cruel.) 

13. Syou O Eketvov Trotayov (Do you see that yonder river?) 14. SweO 
aioxpa (We do not know shameful things.) 15. Soi piAot O 5apa (Those/the 


friends were bringing fine gifts.) 


I]. 1. Fact (He was carrying many stones.) 2. Contrary-to-fact (If he were not 
carrying many stones, he would not be dying.) 3. Contrary-to-fact (If he were 
carrying gifts, he would not be dying.) 4. Fact (He was in fact carrying stones.) 

5. Fact (He was not carrying gifts.) 6. Fact (He was dying.) 7. Fact (Life is cruel.) 
8. Contrary-to-fact (If life were not cruel, he would not be dying.) 
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LESSON 18 


I. Complete the Greek versions of the English sentences below. You will need to put the 
nouns and adjectives in parentheses into the correct cases. 


1. They have many treasures. 
(troAAol Bnoaupol) Exouol. 
2. | Were you hiding the treasure? 
KeuOes (8noaupds); 
3. | We are doing this in order that we may supply good things to our friends. 
(rode) PECOUEV iva Trap-ExcoUEV Ayala (MUETEPOI MiAol). 
4. Noble men always love noble things. 
EoBAoI (EOBAG) aiel piAgouot. 
5. Let me not lead a life of toil. 
(Bios) Tdvou UN ayo. 
6. Let us learn the truth. 
wavOavaouev (aAnBein). 
7. That person is our guest. 
EKEIVOS GVOPaoTTdS EOTIV (EElvVOS TUETEPOS). 
8. She is speaking the truth in order that you may not love that worthless man. 
(aAnGein) Evvettet SMPa (O Trovnpos) UN) MlAENs. 
9. They know many people. 
ytyv@okouot (TroAAot &vEpootrol). 
10. He was always sleeping, but he loved his friends. 
aiel wev evdev, (Eol Piro) Se pireev. 


II. Change the verbs (in parentheses) in the following purpose clauses into the 
subjunctive mood, retaining the same person and number. Translate each sentence. 


1. aioxpa kevOei iva (Opdeis) Wouva EoBAd. 

2. aioxpa kevOer Sppa (EXEL) OHoaupdov. 

3. aloxpa KevGel Streas UN] (ytyv@ooKeTe) aioxpa. 
4. aioxpa kevGei iva un (Eiol) aioxpot. 

5.  aioxpa KevGet cos (UavOavouev). 

ANSWERS 


I. 1. 1oAAots Bnoaupows 2. 8noaupdov 3. Tode/MiAOIOW NHETEPOIOW 
4.€00A\G 5. Biov 6. GAnBeinu 7. Eelvos MuETEpOS 8. AANOEinv/ToV 
Trovnpov 9. TOAAOUs avOpatrous 10. Eous Pidous 


Il. 1. 0pans He is hiding shameful things in order that you may see only noble 
things. 2.€xn He is hiding shameful things in order that he may have treasure. 

3. ytyvoooknte He is hiding shameful things in order that you may not know 
shameful things. 4.01 He is hiding shameful things in order that they may not be 
shameful (men). 5. UavOavoouev He is hiding shameful things in order that we 
may learn. 
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LESSON 19 


ie 


II. 


Hortatory and wish. For each of the following indicative statements, give a subjunctive 
(hortatory) or optative (wish) version, as indicated. Translate both versions. 


1. a@yete. wish: 7. OUK aiel Portaouow. wish: 
2. ouK G@diKkéouev. hortatory: 8. vuv éo8iouev. hortatory: 

3.  Tovode dicokeo. hortatory: 9. viv evdel. wish: 

4. ou Troléels KaKG. wish: 10. viv 6vnoKes. wish: 

5. Biov kakov ovK Gyoo. hortatory: 11. kaAat eiev. hortatory: 

6.  Biov kakov ouK &yoo. wish: 


Change each of the following from a primary sequence purpose clause to a secondary 
sequence purpose clause, changing the mood of the purpose clause verb accordingly. 
Translate the new sentences. 


1. In order that they may not do worthless things, they are learning many things. 
‘iva un) pECeool Trovnpa, TOAAG YavOavouow. 
2. We injure their eyes, that they may not see. 
Adikeouev Tdv OPaAyous, STrads UT] OPAwo. 
3. [supply fruit, in order that you all may eat. 
Trap-EXeo KaPTIOV, iva EoOiNTe. 
4. He pursues happiness in order to lead a just life. 
OdBov Bicokel Spa Ay Biov dikatov. 


5. You never do cruel deeds, in order that you may have prosperity. 
OXETAIA Epya Ov TroTe Troléels, Iva Exns SABov. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. You all lead. Gyoite. May you all lead! 2. We are not doing wrong. un 
adikeécouev. Let us not do wrong! 3. 1am pursuing these men. ToWade d1adKoo. 
Let me pursue these men! 4. You do not do bad things. ut) Troleois Kaka. May you 
not do bad things! 5. I do not lead an evil life. Biov kakov un G&yoo. Let me not 
live an evil life! 6. I do not lead an evil life. Biov kakov un ayo. May I not lead 
an evil life! 7. They do not wander forever. UN] aici poitdotev. May they not 
wander forever! 8. Now we are eating. vuv eo8icouev. Now let us eat! 9. Now he 
is sleeping. vUv edo. Now may he sleep! 10. Now I am dying. viv OvjoKoI. 
Now may I die! 11. We are beautiful. kaAat dev. Let us be beautiful! 


Il. 1. iva un peCotev Trovnpa, ToAAG WavOavov. In order that they might not 
do worthless things, they were learning many things. 2. &diKkéouev TOV 
opbaAryous, STrcas UT] OPaolev. We were injuring their eyes, that they might not 
see. 3. 1ap-exov kapTrov, tva EoBioite. I was supplying fruit, in order that you 
all might eat. 4. 6ABov dicxke S6ppa Gayot Biov dikatov. He was pursuing 
happiness in order to lead a just life. 5. oxeTAIa Epya ou TroTe Troiees, iva 
Exois OABov. You never did cruel deeds, in order that you might have prosperity. 
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LESSON 20 
I. Change the following direct statements to indirect statements, using the introducing 
verb given in parentheses. Translate. 
1. (vdurGov) oi vATrot Trovnpa dicakov. 
2.  (vouiGouev) Exetvds EoTtiv ayabds. 
3.  (A€yet) O piAos EBEAEI TrOvoV Mevyelv. 
4.  (A€yoo) Sévdpecd EoTi uyNAd. 
5.  (Aéye) pide E05 pidos dSikny. 
6. (vopiCeis) ot Sikatot oU Tote PoITaouOI. 
7.  (A€yet) ov BvtjoKet dde AvOpcaoTIos GAA evdel. 
8.  (A€youol) TroTapos AiBous eis B4AACoay PEpel. 
9.  (A€youol) ot ikavouo. 
10. (vouiete) Gopol ytywvoKov TroAAd. 
II. Convert the following indicative statements to commands. Translate both versions. 
1. kelvnv ov @ireets. 4. Peoviyv OU TIOTE Tole TE. 
2. ayeis Biov dikatov. 5. ikaveis. 
3. ov pépete Bnoaupous. 
UI. Identify the way in which each infinitive is used, i.e., as a noun, as the verb in indirect 
statement, or as a complement to a verb of wishing. Translate. 
1.  gevyelv Trovnpdov EoTiv. 4. xadetrov piAeeuev. 
2.  ovK e0€Ael pevyelv. 5.  aiet coBieuevan e8eAo. 
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3.  A€yes Tous eivat Tovnpous. 


ANSWERS 


I. (some but not all alternative forms of the present infinitive are given in parentheses) 

1. voutSov Tous vyTrious Trovnpa BdtcoKelv (StcoKkenEev/ Sicokeveva). I/They 
used to believe those foolish men were pursuing base things. 2. voutCouev EKetvov 
eivat (EuuEv/EUUEVaL) Gyabdov. We consider(ed) that man to be brave. (We 
thought that man was brave.) 3. A€yet TOV pidov ebEAew (eGEAcuev / EBeAEUEVa) 
Trovov evyelv. He says that friend wishes to flee from toil. 4. A€éyoo 5€vdpea 
elvan (Euuev/ENMEVaL) UyNAG. I say the trees are tall. 5. Aéye pidceiv (piAguev/ 
pireuevat) €ov pidov diknv. He kept on saying that his friend loved justice. 

6. vouiCels TOUS Sikaious OU TOTE PolTaetv (PoitaevEV/ POITAELEVAL). 

You believe just people never wander. 7. A€éyet ou Bvrokelw (6vnoKevEev/ 
OvnoKevEevat) TOvde AvOpcotrov aAAG evdev (evdSevev/evdeveva). He says this 
man is not dying but is sleeping. 8. A€youol ToTaLOV AiBous eis B4Aaooav 
pepelv (pepeuev/pepeueval). They say the river carries stones to the sea. 

9. AEyouoi Tous ikavelv (ikavevev/ikavewevat). They say those men are 
coming. 10. vouitete copots ytyavoxkelv (ylyvaoKEeHeVv/ YlyVOOKENEVA) 
TroAAd. You all think the wise knew many things. 


Appendix D 


II. 1. You do not love that woman. keivnv un idee. Do not love that woman! 

2. You lead a just life. &ye Biov dSikatov. Lead a just life! 3. You all are not 
carrying treasures. UT) PepeTte PnoaupoUs. Do not carry treasures! 4. You all never 
make a sound. @oovtyv UT] Tote Troiéete. Never make a sound! 5. You are 
coming. {kave. Come! 


II. 1. Noun. To flee is base. 2. Complementary. He/She does not wish to flee. 
3. Indirect statement. You were saying that those (men) were base. 4. Noun. To 
love is difficult. 5. Complementary. I always wish to eat. 


LESSON 22 


I. Translate each of the following verb forms. (All are in the indicative mood.) 


1. cae€ear 10. AayuBaveo 19. @poveeTo 
2. aé€eto 11. AauBaveis 20. @poveei 
3. aéGouev 12. TpETTOVTO 21. @ppovee 

4. aiteéeis 13. TpETTOVTaL 22. @poveeo 
5.  aitedunv 14. TpETrovol 23. @poveeat 
6. aitedyueba 15. TpEpao 24. 1dSovto 
7. AapBavetar 16. TpEPovat 25. TdSETO 

8. AduBavov 17. Tpepecdbe 

9. AauBavouoi 18. TpEepeEte 

ANSWERS 


I. 1. you (sg.) grow/are growing 2. he/she/it was growing —_ 3. we increase/are 
increasing (something), we were increasing (something) 4. you (sg.) ask/ are asking 
5. I was asking for myself (mid.), I was being asked (pass.) 6. we ask/ are asking for 
ourselves, we were asking for ourselves (mid.), we are/ were being asked (pass.) 

7. he/she/it takes/ is taking for himself/herself/itself (mid.), he/she/it is (being) taken 
(pass.) 8. I/they were taking 9. they take/are taking 10. you (sg.) were taking for 
yourself (mid.), you were being taken (pass.) 11. you (sg.) take/are taking 12. they 
were turning themselves (mid.), they were being turned (pass.) 13. they are turning 
themselves (mid.), they are (being) turned (pass.) 14. they turn /are turning 
(something) 15.1 nourish/ am nourishing 16. I nourish / am nourishing myself 
(mid.), 1am nourished (pass.) 17. you (pl.) nourish/ are/ were nourishing yourselves 
(mid.), you are/ were being nourished (pass.) 18. you (pl.) nourish/ are 

nourishing 19. He/she/it was considering for himself/herself/itself (mid.), he/she/it 
was being considered 20. he/she/it considers/ is considering 21. he/she/it was 
considering 22. you (sg.) were considering for yourself (mid.), you were being 
considered (pass.) 23. you (sg.) consider/ are considering for yourself (mid.), you are 
considered (pass.) 24. they were pleased with 25. he/she/it was pleased with 
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LESSON 23 


I. Where an indicative middle-passive verb is given in brackets in the following Greek 
clauses of purpose, supply the corresponding form of the subjunctive or optative 


according to the rules of syntax. Retain the same person, number, voice and tense. A 


translation is supplied. 


tl. 


ol piAol Pepouct KaAG dapa, cs UT [Mio€ovTat] WTO BEdov. 

The friends are bringing fine gifts, lest they be hated by the gods. 

ol piAol pepov kaha Sapa, tva pn [Wiogovtat] Ud BEeddv. 

The friends were bringing fine gifts, lest they be hated by the gods. 

ol piAol pepouot TOAAG Sapa, Sppa SABRoo [MdouE8a]. 

The friends are bringing many gifts, that we may enjoy prosperity. 

ol piAol pepov TIOAAG Sapa, Sppa SABoo [NdduE8a]. 

The friends were bringing many gifts, in order that we might enjoy prosperity. 
EKEIVOL TTATOLOl Pepouct Travtoia Sapa, iva [ytyveobe] ETaIpot. 
Those neighbors are bringing all sorts of gifts, in order that you may become 
comrades. 

EKEIVOL TTAOLOl Pepov Travtoia Sapa, Stress [ytyveoGe] ETatpo. 
Those neighbors were bringing all sorts of gifts, in order that you might become 
comrades. 

dikatot pepouct Sapa, cos Pidor [AVovtat]. 

Righteous men are bringing gifts, in order that their friends may be released. 
dikalot Pepov Sapa, cos Pidot [AVovtat]. 

Righteous men were bringing gifts, in order that their friends might be released. 


II. Convert the following indicative statements into hortatory subjunctive constructions. 
Translate. 


iF 


OUK aitedueba xPUCOV. 

We don't request gold for ourselves. 
Si8aoKoyE8a wITd Te COMPA Kal dikaicov. 
We are taught by both wise and just men. 

OU YlYV@OKOUAL cos OXETAIN. 

Tam not known as cruel. 


II. Convert the following indicative statements into wishes, using the optative mood. 


Translate. 
1. ou Trote Tdouat 8Bnoaupe. 
I never take pleasure in treasure. 
2. Bik Tolot MIAN ytyveTau. 
Justice is becoming dear to them. 
3. OL ETAIPOL OUK aiel Ev Ekeivy yain UaXovTAL. 
The comrades are not still fighting in that land yonder. 
4.  avexeode Trovov Buu ayabe. 
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You (pl.) endure toil with a brave spirit. 


Appendix D 


5.  tdeat urd TrOAA dv Bikatoov. 
You are loved by many righteous people. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. utogeovtat 2. ulocoiato 3. mdcapue8a 4. ndoiveba 5. yiyvnobe 
6. yiyvoio8e 7. AUavTat 8. AvolaTto 


Il. 1. un aitecpe6a xpuodv. Let us not request gold for ourselves! 
2. did8aoKaovE8a UTS Te COPAY Kal Sikaicov. Let us be taught by both wise and 
just men! 3. UN) ytyv@oKao"al cos OXETAIN. Let me not be known as cruel! 


HI. 1. un trote ndoiunv 8noaupa. May I never take pleasure in treasure! 

2. dikn Toiot PiAn ytyvoito. May justice become dear to them! 3. ol ETaipor 
Un) aiel €v exeivy yain waxoiato. I hope the comrades are not still fighting in 
that land yonder! 4. avéxo1o8_e Trévov BUG) Ayabdao. May you (pl.) endure toil 
with a brave spirit! (or, as polite imperative) Please endure toil with a brave spirit! 

5. P\AEolo UTTO TroAAdv Bikaicov. May you be loved by many just people! 


LESSON 24 


I. Supply the infinitive of the verb in parentheses in the correct voice (active, middle or 
passive) to complement each of the following finite verbs: 


1. | He wishes to be sent. 
eOgAer (tréut.). 
2. Are you about to die? 
uEAAEIs (8vrOKe); 
3. They were able to drink. 
Suvatoti Hoav (triveo). 
4. — I wish to be asked. 
e8EAw (aiTEGD). 
5. Those things are going to be taken. 
Kelva HeAAEl (AauBavo). 
6. We wish not to fight. 
EBEAOUEV UT] (UGXOUAL). 
7. She wishes to become wise. 
eBEAel (yiyvouat) Cogn. 
8. He wishes to be carried. 
EDEAEL (PEED). 
9. Are you able to do that deed? 
SuvaTtot Eo! (role) Epyov EKkEIVvO; 
10. I myself wish to endure. 
autos E8EAG (Av-EXOUAL). 
11. They were going to take the treasure for themselves. 
uEAAOV (Aau Raves) Bnoaupov. 
12. He was able to request fine things for himself. 
Suvatos ev (aitéc) KaAd. 
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Il. 


Change the following imperative mood verbs into infinitives with the force of an 
imperative. Keep the same voice, and translate. 

TIE TIE TE 6. 1deo8e 

TEUTTEOVE 7. dev 

Ov-EXEU 8. unt) Uloee 

UT) Aveo 9. aeé€eobe 


Shp es foo 


un) Ave IO. UT] AHapTavete 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. méutreo8oat 2. 6vroKxew 3. Tivev 4. aitéeo8ar 5. AauBaveobat 
6. uaxeo8at 7. ytyvec8ai 8. peépeobat 9. Troleely 10. av-exeo8at 
11.AauBaveobat 12. aitéeobat 


Il. 1. Wéutretv Send! 2. tréutreo8at Send for yourself! Be sent! 

3. av-exeo8at Endure! 4. um AVEo8at Do not loose for yourself! Do not be 
loosed! 5. ur Ave Do not loose! 6. Seo08ai Be pleased! 7. HSecOat 
Be pleased! 8. ur uloeetv Do not hate! 9. aé€eo8ar Grow! 

10. uy) GUaptavew Do not miss! 


LESSON 26 


[. 


Il. 
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Change the present tense verbs in the following sentences to the future tense, 
retaining the original person, number and voice. For your convenience, the second 
principal part of the verb to be changed is given in parentheses. Translate each 
sentence. 


ol piAol Spa TeyrOvol. (TEWWoo) 

ol pido cis PaAACOaY EpxoVTa. (EAEVOOLa1) 
Ol vI|TTOL Tritt TOUOLW; (TEGOUAaL) 

KAOLyVNTOl ELOl ExouaI SABov. (EEco) 


1 
2 
2 
4 
5.  kaolryvntol Evol E8EAOuOW Exel SABov. (EBEAT}OUD) 
6. KaoltyvNTos EUOS TrOAAOUS OaDLCEl. (OWOW) 

7.  K@olyvNTOs Eos iva auEiBeTar. (AuEipouat) 

8 aAnbeinu treuBoue8a. (TeEVooua) 

9. ox TdovTat duBpad. (Fooual) 

10. S€vdpea tpe@et GUBPos. (Bpewoo) 

ll. ytyveo8e &8avatTor; (yevnoouat) 

12. TOdE TIPGSTOS ytyVvaooKEls. (yv@aooLal) 

Insert the correct form of the relative pronoun into the relative clauses of the 
following Greek sentences. The underlined words in the English translations 
correspond to the pronouns that you will supply. 


1. 0 &vOpeTIOS EPXETAL KAOLYUTTOS EOS EOTIV. 
The person who is going is my brother. 


Appendix D 


2. © G&v8poTIos OWE KAOIYVITOS EOS EOTIV. 
The person whom you will see is my brother. 

3. © &vOpooTtos oitov AauBaves Kaoryvntos EOS EOTIV. 
The person whose food you were taking is my brother. 

4. © G&v8poTtos ov EAEVOEGL KAOLYUT]TOS ENOS EOTIV. 
The person with whom you will go is my brother. 


5. ot &vOpcaoTrot HIOEEV EOS KAOLYVNTOS ikavenEev EBEAOUOIV. 
The people whom my brother hated wish to come. 


6. ot &vOpcotrot Haxoue8a at-oAg€oovTat. 
The people with whom we are fighting will perish. 

7. ot GvOpcotrot KaAol yiyvovTo ot TroTe AdiKEouol. 
The people who are noble never do wrong. 

8.  Opdete TOV vIOV EV EWOS KAOLyUNTOS aTT-oAAUVETO; 
Do you see the temple in which my brother perished? 


9. Opaete TOV vNOV EWOS KAOLyVNTOS OaDCEV; 
Do you see the temple that my brother was saving? 

10. Opaete TOV vNOV iepos TEAL; 
Do you see the temple that is holy? 

11. Opdete TOV vNOV aTrO EOS KACLYUNTOS Hpevyev; 
Do you see the temple out of which my brother fled? 

12. épya Sikatos Troi€et Geol PiAgouoly. 
The gods love the deeds that a just man does. 

13. épya dikaiad €oTi Geol MiAgouow. 
The gods love the deeds that are just. 

14. é8€Aw Exel 50pa mdeat. 
I wish to have the gifts with which you are pleased. 

15. ta dapa, Soxéel civat KaAGi, ETT TETPTO! EOTIV. 
The gifts, which seem to be noble, are beside the rocks. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. méuwouotw. The friends will send gifts. 2.€AeUoovtat. The friends will 
go tothe sea. 3. 1éoovtat. Will the fools fall? 4. €Gouow. My brothers will 
have happiness. 5. €8eAr}oouolv. My brothers will wish to have happiness. 

6. owoet. My brother will save many. 7. Hyetyetat. My brother will respond 
quickly. 8. Tevodue8a. We shall find out the truth. 9. foovtat. They will not 
be pleased with rain. 10. 8péwet. The rain will nourish the trees. 

11. yevrnoeobe. Will you (pl.) become immortal? 12. yvaooeat. You will know 
this first. 


Il. 1.65 2.6v 3.00 4.0 5.005 6.0i01 7.0f 8. 9.6v 
10.65 ll.oU 12.4 13. 14.0in 15.4 
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[. 


Il. 


388 


Below are the dictionary entries, including the genitive, of some masculine and 
feminine third declension nouns. Find the stem for each. 

Trais, Taidds [m., f.] child, boy, girl 

gvois, puotos [f.] nature 

avrjp, AVEPOS or AVdpds [m.] man 

Tlooetddacaov, TooeiSdaasvos [m.] Poseidon 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5. Toluryv, Troiwevos [m.] shepherd 
6.  oap&, capKos [f.] flesh 

7. x@aov, x8ovos [Ff] earth 

8 aos, PaoTos [m.] man 

9.  KpENTNHP, KEeNTPOs [m.] mixing-bowl 

10. yaotrp, yaoteépos or yaotpdos [f.] belly 
11. oAts, TOAtos or TOANOS [f.] city 


Give the dative singular for each of the nouns above. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. maid- 2.qpvoi- 3. avép- or avdp- 4. Tlooeidsdaov- 5. Troiwev- 
6.0apK- 7.x8ov- 8. pwt- 9. Kentip- 10. yaotép- or yaotp- 
11. TOAI- or TOAT- 


I. 1. tradi 2.pvou 3. avépior avdpi 4. TooeiSdaoovi 5. Troivevt 
6.capki 7.x8ovi 8. pooti 9. Kpntipt 10. yaotépi or yaotpi 
11. TOAU or TOA! 


Appendix D 


LESSON 28 


ie 


I. 


Given the nominative and genitive of the following nouns, which ones are third 
declension neuter and which are second declension masculine? 


1. Uf}Kos, UTKEOS length 5. ONKOs, ONKOU pen for animals 
2. d&veuos, avéuou wind 6 ulds, UlEOS son 

3.  ®upeds, Bupeot door-stone 7. ulds, Ulow son 

4. OTTEOS, OTITOS cave 8. Tupds, TupOU cheese 


Modify the following third declension nouns with the correct form of the adjective 
KaAds, -1), -Ov. (The dictionary entries for the masculine and feminine nouns in this 
exercise are given in the Review Exercise I for Lesson 27.) 


1. €trea 8. OW UATECO! 15. patas 
2.  ETTEECOL 9. Oa@paol 16. @aos 
3.  €TTEOl 10.  x8ovds 17. @aEos 
4. TrUPOS 11. x8d6va 18. pael 

5.  Trupdov 12. x8ovdv 19. pdaea 
6. Tue 13. pos 20. @aéoov 
7.  OM"aTI 14. poaoTtes 

ANSWERS 


I. 1.3rdjn. 2.2nd,m. 3.2nd,m. 4.3rd,n. 5.2nd.,m. 6. 3rd, m. (an 
exception to the rule given in Section 181) 7. 2nd, m. (this noun is declined in both 
declensions) 8. 2nd, m. 


Il. 1.étea kaka 2. €ttéeooi KaAoiol 3. étteot KaAOIol «4. TUPOS KaAOT 
5. Tupdv kaAdv 6. 1Up KaAOV 7.0@UaTI KaAg® 8. CWUATECO! 
KaAolot 9.0@muaoI KaAoIot 10. x8ovds KaATs 11. x8dva KaAnv 

12. x8oveov kaAdoov 13. pas kadds 14. padtes kadol 15. pdTas 
Kadous 16. paos kKaAdv 17. paeos KaAOU 18. paelKaAG 19. paca 
KaAaG 20. paécov KaAGV 
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LESSON 29 


I. Below are some dictionary entries for adjectives. Identify each adjective by type as set 
forth in this lesson, i.e., Type A, Type B, Type C. 

1 TTUKIVOS, -1], -Ov_ thick; shrewd 

2 uEeAas, WEAGIva, UEAavV = dark 

3 HeAindrs, HEAINSes honey-sweet 

4.  Bpivos, -n, -ov heavy, mighty 

5.  vmAerjs, vnAees ruthless 

6.  o€Us, o€eia, O€U sharp 

7 Uakpos, -n, -ov long 

8.  evEepyns, evepyes well-made 

9. ydAukus, yAuKeia, yAUKU sweet 

10. apeicov, apeiov _ better 

11. avOepdeis, aVOEUdECOA, avOEUdOEV flowery 

12. KaptraAiyos, -ov — swift 


Il. Use the examples given for Type B and Type C adjectives to predict the genitive 
singular for each of the following adjectives: 


1.  edmdrs 
2,  O&Us 

3.  eUEpYES 
4.  a&peicov 

5.  av@eyoeis 
ANSWERS 


I. 1. TypeA 2.TypeB 3.TypeC 4. TypeA 5.TypeC 6. TypeB 
7. TypeA 8. TypeC 9.TypeB 10. TypeC 11. TypeB 12. Type A (see 
Note 2 under Type A) 


Il. 1. pedmdéos 2. d€€05 3.evepyéos 4.apelovos 5. avOeoevTos 
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LESSON 30 


ils 


i. 


Give the correct form of the present or future participle of the verb in parentheses to 
agree with each noun. Keep the participle in the voice and tense in which the verb in 
parentheses is shown. Translate each phrase. For example, 


ey ee 


TAaTEPcov (piAEouat) 


Answer: TaTEPCoV PlAcouEvaov of the fathers being loved/ of the 
fathers loving for themselves (mid.) 


oapuati (8vrjoKes) 6.  rdovn (piAgopan) 
TrETP at (TriTTC) 7. todos (AVoouat) 
avdpaov (triva) 8. Tpayyao (yiyvouat) 
avag (Avow) 9. pide (uaxoual) 
Tratpida (eipi) 10. True (Eipt) 


Each of the following sentences contains a subordinate clause of a type (causal, 


temporal, purpose, conditional, relative) that could also be expressed by a participial 
clause, as outlined in this chapter. Change each of the subordinate clauses, which have 
been italicized in the English translation, into participial clauses. Attempt to translate 
(though sometimes a strictly literal English translation of the participial clause does 


not work). For example, 


ETrel EUOV KAOLyVNTOV MiAev, TOV Caalev. 
Since she loved my brother, she saved him. 
Answer: @lAgouoa EUOV KaOLyvnTOV, TOV Caen. 
Loving my brother, she saved him. 
ETTEl EKEIVOS VUV OBvrjoKEl, UT) TOV GdiKEGOUEV. 
Since that man is now dying, let's not injure him. (causal) 
olde pepov yepouol Sapa, oti EbeAov yiyveo8at pido. 
These men were carrying gifts to the old men, because they wished to become 
friends. (causal) 
Oppa Traides eUdov, TOUS PEPOHED. 
While the children slept, we carried them (the children). (temporal) 
Sapa MPepouev yepovTi dos Sidaoke traidas. 
We were bringing gifts to the old man who was teaching the children. (relative) 
EpxeTat tva Keun Onoaupov. 
He is coming in order that he may hide the treasure. (purpose) 
TOV TATEPA TOU aVvdpos Ss TrAaP-EXEL KAPTIOV OPAEIs; 
Do you see the father of the man who supplies fruit? (relative) 
El UT) EkElvN EUOV KaOLyVNnTOV Adikeov, Thy av Pireov. 
Uf that woman were not harming my brother, | would love her. (conditional) 
Nd6uE8a Exeivoiot Scopoiot Ettel KAAG EOTIV. 
We are pleased with those gifts because they are lovely, (causal) 
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ANSWERS 


I. 1. oc@pati 8vioKovtt to/for/by a body dying/ dying body 2. TreéTPaI 
Titttouvoat falling rocks 3. &vdpdsv trivovtoov of men drinking/ drinking 
men 4. Gva§ Avooov a lord being about to loose 5. Tatpida eovoav being a 
fatherland/ a fatherland being 6. 736vn PiAcouevT pleasure being loved 

7. Todos AVOOUEVNS of a city being about to be loosed/ of a city being about to 
loose for itself 8. TEGyUao! ytyvouEVOIO! to/for/by troubles happening 

9. pike) UAXOUEVED to/fora friend fighting/ fighting friend 10. 1Up €dv beinga 
fire/ a fire being 


Il. 1. €keivov &vdpa BvrnoKkovta un) Gdikecduev. Let us not harm that dying 
man (since he is dying). 2. ofd¢ pépov yepouoi Sapa eVEAovtes yiyvecbar 
pido. These men, wishing to become friends, were carrying gifts to the old man. 

3. Taidas evVdovtas pepouev. We carried the sleeping children. 4. dpa 
PEpouEV yepovTi SidaoKovTi Taidas. We were bringing gifts to the old man 
teaching the children. 5. EpxETal KeUOuov Bnoaupdov. He is coming intending to 
hide the treasure. 6. TOV TATEPa TOU AVdpos Trap-EXOVTOS KAPTTOV OPaeEls; 
Do you see the father of the man supplying fruit? 7. €kelvnv Euov KaolyvnTOV 
ur) adikeouoav av @pidcov. I would love that woman (if she were) not harming my 
brother. 8. NdduE8a Exeivoiot Sapoioi EdvtTECO! KaAOIOIW. We take pleasure 
in those gifts, being beautiful (the gifts, that is). 


Appendix D 


LESSON 31 
I. Fill in the blanks with the correct form of the interrogative pronoun/adjective 
TiC, Cl. 
1. Who (sg.) will send this? ____—s TOS Tree; 
2. Who (pl.) will send this? ____—s TOBE TEWwouow; 
3. Whom (sg.) are you sending? ___ TreuTrels; 
4. Whom (pl.) are you sending? ___ Tr€uTrets; 
5. To whom (sing.) shall we send gifts? eis ___—s 8d a TEWouev; 
6. In what do I take pleasure? (By what am I pleased?) ___—s MSouan; 
7. With whom (sg.) are you all coming? ov _____ Epxeobe; 
8. With what friend are you coming? ov ____ pido Epxeat; 
9. By means of what words does that man persuade him? 
___ Adyotot Tov Eketvos TreiBel; 
10. What man does he obey? ____ avépt trei8e tan; 
11. In what virtues do they take pleasure? ____—s &ETHOI Nd0vTAat; 
12. What children do not love sweet fruit? ___s traides Kaptrov Nduv ou 
@iAEouow; 
13. What word do you hear? _____ Etrog Akouets; 
14. What sound do you all hear? ____—s Poot AkoverTe; 
15. From what city are they coming? GTO ____ TOALos EPXOVTAL; 
I. Put the following phrases into Greek, using the indefinite pronoun/adjective. 
1. someone 6. for some child 
2. for certain wisemen 7. certain winds (acc.) 
3. some words 8. some truth 
4. of some gold 9. of some nectar 
5 something 10. certain treasures 
III. Change each direct question below into indirect questions introduced by aitéet and 


aitee (he/she asks, he/she asked) and using the indirect interrogative pronoun and 
the optative in secondary sequence where possible. 


oS ae ee 


Ti uaxovtat; (Why are they fighting?) 
tives UaXovTaI; (Who (pl.) is fighting?) 
ti €pdei; (What is she doing?) 

Tis TOdE Epdet; (Who does this?) 

tis vextap trivet; (Who drinks nectar?) 
tiva pircets; (Whom do you love?) 
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ANSWERS 


I. l.tis 2. tives 3.tiva 4. Tivas 5.Tiva 6. Téw 7. TED 
8. Téa 9. TEoIot 10.TH 11. Téoiot 12. tives 13. Tt 14. Tiva 
15. Ted 


Il. 1. tis 2. copotoi teotot 3.Adyor tives 4. xXPUCOU Teu 5. TI 
6. Taidsi teed «7. AveMous Tivas 8. GANOEin Tis 9. VEKTAPOS TEU 
10. 8noaupot tives 


HI. 1. aitéet tl uaxovtat. aitee Ti waxoiato. 2. aitéet of Tives 
MAaXOVTaL. aitee Ol Tives UaXOIaTO. 3. aiTéel 6 TI Epdet. aitee 6 Th 

Epdor. 4. aitTéel Ss Tis TOde E—del. aitee Sg Tis TOSe EOdSo1 5. aiteet Sg Tis 
VEKTAP Trivel. aiTee Ss Tis VEKTAP Tivol. 6. aiTEEl Sv TIVa MiAEels. aiTee Sv 
Tiva MiAEols. 


LESSON 32 
I. Complete the Greek sentences with the correct form of the Greek first personal 
pronoun. 
1. The voice of the Muse is sweet tome. Qoovr) Movons éoti Tdela. 
2. The words of wise men always persuade me. AdYOI COPAY aici 
Tre{Qouoww. 
3.  Wealways obey the words of wise men. _____ Ad ols Go@adv aiel 
Trei\Ooueba. 
4,  Thetreasure is ours. Onoaupds éoTt : 
5. My gold was hidden among the rocks. Ypuods KevOETO Ev TiOl 
TIETPTIOL. 
6. Speak sweet words tome! €vveTré ss ETE YAUKEGa. 
7. Heasked who saved us. aitee 65 Tig ____ ss Co. 
8. They heard us speaking. Gkovov___— Ae yOvToov. 
9. Why are you making trialof me? Ti____— Treip ces; 
10. They are bringing me into the city in order that they might make trial of me. 
pepouoi __s cis TIOAIV iva TreIpawoi 
ANSWERS 


I. l.wot 2.ue. 3. Quets 4. NUlv. (dat. of possession) 5. UeU 6. LOL 
7. NMEaS 8. NUECOV (AkoUG + gen.) 9. UEU (TreIpaao + gen.) 10. He, LEU 
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LESSON 33 


I. Change the verb form in the following sentences to agree with the nominative 
personal pronoun. Translate. 


1. €yoo vatrtiog Ekelveo ov Treicouat. J shall not obey that fool. 
OU vI]TTIGd Ekelved OU 
THMEIS VINTTicd Ekeivad OU 
UHEIS vyTricg Ekelvad OU 
2. TIMES Civov Ov TroTe Trivouev. We never drink wine. 
UUEIS Oivov OU TTOTE 
Eyco OiVOV OU TIOTE 
ov oivov ot) TOTE 
3. ot BovAeat di8daoKeo8at. You wish to be taught. 
ULEIS diS5doKeo8at. 
TIMEIS diS5doKkeo8at. 
eyoo SiddoKeoba. 
ANSWERS 
I. 1. teitoeat You will not obey that fool. Teiodue8a We shall not obey that 


fool. treioeo8e You (pl.) will not obey that fool. 2. trivete You (pl.) never drink 
wine. Tivoo J never drink wine. tives You never drink wine. 

3. BowAeobe You (pl.) wish to be taught. BouAduE8a We wish to be taught. 
BovAouat J wish to be taught. 
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LESSON 34 


L. 


Replace the underlined words with the correct form of the third personal pronoun. 
Translate. 

ikaveo Sapa Eis O€ PEPooV, ans Ekeivas MPiAas AVON. 

Aaol TddE Epyov EpEouow. 

AEyoo Toiol Avdpecor aAnBeinv. 


PIAECOHEV TAVTES KAOlLyVNTOUS. 
aitees Os Tis CyTEOI TOV VioVv. 


Ti MlogeTE TOU AVdpd¢ lous; 
ou ylyvaooKov TvTIva Od0v Ekeived Paivotev. 


GAAoot avOpcotroiat BovAovtTo uioye. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6.  -untote Traida adiKkecouev. 
7 
8 
9 
1 


0. 6 1dAEuOS HEV TH XaAETIds. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. ogeas I come bearing gifts for you, in order that you may free those friends/ 
them. 2. utv/e The people will do this work/ it. 3. opiw/ogiot I speak the 
truth to the men/ them. 4. opeas Let us all love our brothers/ them. 5. €/ uv 
You were asking who was seeking the son/ him. 6. € /utv Let us never injure a 
child/ him! 7.€0 Why do you (pl.) hate the sons of that man/ him? 8. ot I did 
not know what road they were showing to that man/ him. 9. ot/ ogiot They 
wished to mingle with other men/ them. 10. oi The war was difficult for someone/ 
him. 


LESSON 35 


le 


i. 
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Change each underlined verb to the aorist tense, keeping the same person, number, 
and mood. The aorist stem is given in parentheses. Translate. 

EKElVoV Ayabov Adikeovol oi Tovnpol. (adikno-) 

aitees tiva piAgou. (aitno-) 

AkOUETE EO AEyOVTOS; (&kOUO-) 

deidc9 Tous ayaBbous atroAAUetv. (dei0-) 

SicdkE OMeas AITO Badadoons Eis TOAIV. (SicdE-) 

Exewv TroAAoUs pidous E8EAcoUEV. (E8EATNO-) 


al SO oe ae ee 


UuEas SicokKOUEV OMpa oTrEVdyTE. (OTTEVO-) 


Translate, identifying each type of condition as either a Future More Vivid (FMV) or 
Present General (PG). 

1. el kev €ep€y TOAAG Epya Kaka, ATIOAECG HIV. 

2. OTe EepEaot TOAAG Epya kaka, ATIOAAUCD OME. 

3. ol Tiwes EpEawoot TOAAG Epya Kaka, BavéovTat. 

4, TW aiel eUSq5, ov Tote UaBNoEaI. 


IIT. 


Appendix D 


Ty aiel eUdn Te, ovdev uavOdvete. 

ETINV Traides EVSTOwolyv, oudev pavOdvouo. 
el KEV TIs Trivl] TOAAOV Oivov, Tit TEL. 

Ss Tis Tivy TOAAOV Oivov, TECETALI. 


we ONY 


Os Trivy TOAAOV Oivov, TriTTTEL. 
10. ote UP TOAIas aITTOAEON, TOAAO! BvTjoKOUOV. 


Identify from these dictionary entries which type of aorist each of the following verbs 
has. (Review Section 244 ) 


1. So0kéo, 50KHow, 56knoa 

2.  €épxouat, EAevooua, EABov 

3. €08ico, E0ua1, Payov 

4. eupioKeo, eUpT|OW, EUPOV 

5.  Avioo, AUoo, AUoa 

6. ylyva@oKke, yymooual, yvav 
7. Ca, Coo, Cadoa 
ANSWERS 


I. 1. &8iknoav The vile men injured that brave man. 2. aitjoas You asked 
whom he loved. 3. &koWoaTe Did you hear him speaking? 4. d€toq I feared to 
kill the brave men. 5. dico€€ He pursued them from the sea to the city. 

6. €8AroOooEV Let us wish to have many friends! 7. oTreVornTe. We are pursuing 
you (pl.) in order that you may hurry (make haste). 


I. 1. If he does many bad deeds, I shall kill him. FMV 2. When they do many 
bad deeds, I killthem. PG 3. Whoever does (pl. subject) many bad deeds will die. 
FMV 4. If you are always sleeping, you will never learn. FMV _ 5. If you (pl.) are 
always sleeping, you learn nothing. 6. When children are sleeping, they are learning 
nothing. PG 7. If some one drinks much wine, he falls. PG 8. Whoever drinks a 
lot of wine will fall. FMV 9. (A man) who drinks a lot of wine falls. 10. When fire 
destroys cities, many die. PG 


Il]. l.lst 2.2nd 3.2nd 4.2nd 5. 1st 6.3rd_ 7. Ist 
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[. 


i. 


398 


Change the participles in the following sentences into the aorist tense. (The aorist 
stem is given in parentheses.) Then translate the new sentences. 


1.  treiBovtes NHEaS E ATOa, ETT VROV EPXOVTO. (TTEIO-) 
(While) persuading us to free him, they were going to the temple. 
2. etobieis KapTrOV ATTOAAUGOV TIE TOUS KETNOTOUS; (ATTOAEC-) 
Are you eating fruit although (you are) killing those worthy men? 
3.  Oeov thy TOA C@OOVTG ylyvwoKOV. (60-) 


They knew that the god was about to save the city. (They knew the god being 
about to save the city.) 

4. © Beds Try TIOAW CcoCoov TrEUTTEL OUBPov. (odo-) 
The god, (while) saving the city, sends a storm. 

5. BoudAevoov rep Sida€at nueas, ov TOAAOV ytyvaookel. (BovAEuo-) 
Although planning to teach us, he does not know much. 


Change the underlined verbs into the aorist tense. (The aorist stem is given in 
parentheses.) Translate. 


BouAevor eodeuev Kara. (BovAEuo-, EpE-) 


2. xXpNoTas viol uEU yaueolev. (yauNo-) 

3. potwa ayaba vo€éott. (vdno-) 

4.  eBeAoanuev yiyvec8at Geol iva peCoiuev TavTa a BouAduEOa. (pEE-) 
5. Olvov Eveikas Sppa unNdels oe WIoEol. (Uiono-) 

ANSWERS 


I. 1. metoavtes (After) Having persuaded us to free him, they were going to the 
temple. 2. aTtoA€oas Are you eating fruit although having killed those worthy 
men? (although you have killed these worthy men) 3. oa@o0avta They knew that 
the god saved the city. (the god having saved the city) 4.o00as5 The god, (after) 
having saved the city, sends a storm. 5.BouAevoas Although having planned to 
teach us, he does not know much. 


Il. 1. BouAewoetev EpEat May he plan to do noble things! 2. yaunoeiav May 
my sons marry worthy women! 3. vorjoatut May I think/perceive only good 
things! 4. péEaiwev We wished to become gods in order that we might do 
everything that we wanted. 5. ulorjoetev You brought wine in order that no one 
might hate you. 
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ils 


Convert each of the following imperfects to aorists (stem in parentheses), and then 
translate. Remember to keep the verb in the same voice, but remember that in the 
aorist system the passive endings are different from the middle endings. 

TTOVEeOUNY (Trovno-) I was toiling 

TevUXOVTO (TEevVE-) they were building for themselves/they were being built 
Cntéeo (CntNo-) you were seeking for yourself/you were being sought 
TIEWTTETO (TrEWW-) he/she was sending for him/herself/he/she was being sent 
(€yco) BovAevov (BouAeuo-) I was considering 

YQAuEOUEV (YaUNO- or yTU-) we were marrying 

aitéeo8e (aitno-) you were asking for yourselves/you were being asked 


Uioyeo (uiE-) you were mixing for yourself/you were being mixed 


ee, ee Oe Se i 


T)SeETO (ToO-) he/she was enjoying 
Epdeto (é€p€-) he/she/it was doing for him/her/itself/it was being done 


eS 
—= © 


peCovto (pe€-) they were doing for themselves/they were being done 


— 
~ 


TTO\EOVTO (Troino-) they were making for themselves/they were being made 


— 
= 


Tret(QeoGe (Treto-) you (pl.) were obeying 


— 
ips 


paiveto (pnv-) he/she was showing for him/herself/he/she was being shown 


— 
nd 


piAcounv (ptAno-) I was loving for myself/I was being loved 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. tovnodunv I toiled 2. tevGavto they built for themselves 

3. CytHOaO you sought for yourself 4. TEUwaTto he/she sent for him/herself 
5. BovAevoa Iplanned 6. yaunoauev/ynWauev we married 

7. aithnoaove you asked for yourselves 8. UtEaO you mixed for yourself 

9. toato he/she enjoyed 10. €9€ato he/she did for him/herself 

11. PEEavtToO they did for themselves 12. Totioavto they made for 
themselves 13. Teioaobe you (pl.) obeyed 14. prvaTo he/she/it showed for 
itself/seemed 15. ptAnoaunv I loved for myself 
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Translate each of the following sentences. Then identify or describe the construction 
it represents (e.g., Future More Vivid, Purpose Clause in Primary Sequence, etc.). 


1. ei ke TEGYUATA XPNOTA Trovrjonoe, SABao ToeoOe. 

2. OTE TIPAYLATA XPNOTA Trovronove, SABoo de00e. 

3. Tpayuata xPNHOTA Trovroavto iva SABoo Noaiato. 

4. Tpayvwata xepnoTa TrovnowyUE8a Sppa SABood NoaupeEba. 
5. Tv mpayuata xpnota trovnoauny, oABoo av noauny. 

6. 5 Tis TPAYHATA KPTNOTa Trovrjontat, OABod rHoeTat. 

7. ol TlWes TIPAYHATA XPNOTa Trovnowvtal, SAB ToovTat 
8. UN], TOTE TIPAYHWATa TrovNnpa Trovnjoat. 

9.  dABod Hoaobe. 

10. AB Hoato. 

ll. Teadywata xpnoTa Trovrjoaiobe. 

12. Tpadyvwata xepnoTa Trovnoauat. 

13. Tpayvwata xepNnoTa TrovnoduEvol, 6ABoo oavTo. 

14. Tpayvwata xpnoTa TroveduEvol, SABoo ToavTo. 

15. Tpayvwata xepnoTa Trovnoduevos, SABoo deta. 

16. Tpayvwata xepnoTa TrovnoauEevn, OABood Tooual. 

17. dABoo NdouEVN, TEGyUAaTa XPNOTa Trovrjoao. 

18. dABoo ndouevai, TPayWUATA XPNOTa TrOveoVToO. 

19. €trel GABoo Av Honal, WeayuaTa XpNoTa Troveeai. 

20. ei kev dABoo Monta, Tovroetat TpayNaTa xpnoTa. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. If you (pl.) work at worthy deeds, you will enjoy prosperity. Future More Vivid 2. 
When you (pl.) work at worthy deeds, you enjoy prosperity. Present General 3. They 
worked at worthy deeds in order that they might enjoy prosperity. Secondary Sequence 
Purpose Clause 4. Let's work at worthy deeds in order that we may enjoy prosperity! 
Primary Sequence Purpose Clause 5. If I had worked at worthy deeds, I would have 
enjoyed prosperity. Past Contrary to Fact 6. Whoever works at worthy deeds will enjoy 
prosperity. Future More Vivid 7. Whoever (pl.) works at worthy deeds will enjoy 
prosperity. Future More Vivid 8. Never work at vile deeds! (Sg. Imperative) 9. Enjoy 
prosperity! (Pl. Imperative) or You (pl.) enjoyed prosperity. 10. May you (sg.) enjoy 
prosperity! Wish 11. May you (pl.) work at worthy deeds! Wish 12. Let me work at 
worthy deeds! Hortatory 13. Having worked at worthy deeds, they enjoyed prosperity. 
Participial clause, time prior to main verb 14. (While) Working at worthy deeds, they 
enjoyed prosperity. Participial clause, time simultaneous with main verb 15. (After) 
Having worked at worthy deeds, he is enjoying prosperity. Participial clause, time prior to 
main verb 16. (After) Having worked at worthy deeds, I shall enjoy prosperity. Participial 
clause, time prior to main verb 17. (While) Enjoying prosperity, you worked at worthy 
deeds. Participial clause, time simultaneous with main verb 18. (While) Enjoying 
prosperity, they were working at noble deeds. Participial clause, time simultaneous with 
main verb 19. When you enjoy prosperity, you are working at worthy deeds. Present 
General 20. If he enjoys prosperity, he will work at worthy deeds. Future More Vivid 
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Identify and translate each of the following conditions, and then change them to 
Future Less Vivid conditions, and translate. 


1. ei UEas (Sov EkeEtvol, OT]VaV av UUIV Try Oddv. 

2. el Sikaior eUVEcovtat ayaGoi civat, aAnBeinu A€youoww. 

3. el Tommy EAGev Eis Akpov yains, UjAa Eo eUp_EV av. 

4. €l KOOMOS ATI-oAAU Tal, NUEIS TavtEes Bavedueba. 

5. el ptAgcouev GAAMAOus, Eiprfunv oXNOOHEV. 

Change the following wishes into potential optative sentences. Translate both types of 
sentences. 

1. = Trotunv Te Cytoele Kal evpot UTA Eo. 

2. unAa un Troiweva AdBo1. 

3.  ToAdAol trowweéves Sico€eiav Ta unAa & ou SuvaToi civev EvpEiv. 
4. utjAa EABo1 cis aUANv. 

5. Troi dot unAa Eo. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. Past Contrary to Fact. If those men had seen you (pl.), they would have shown 
the way to you. FLV: ei uneas Soiev (Av) Ekelvoi, Pryvete (Av) ULV Oddv. If those 
men should see you, they would show the way to you. 

2. Present General. If righteous men claim to be brave, they are speaking the truth. 
FLY: ei dikatot evEaiato (av) ayaBot eivai, aAnBeinu A€yotev (av). 

If righteous men should claim to be brave, they would be speaking the truth. 

3. Past Contrary to Fact. If the shepherd had come to the edge of the land, he would 
have found his sheep. FLV: ei troiunv €A8ot eis Akpov yains, UAa Eo evpol 
(av). 4. Future More Vivid. If the world perishes, we shall all die. FLV: ei KOopOsS 
atl-oAAVOITO, NMEIS Tavtes Bavoiptev/BvjoKoILEV (av). If the world were to 
perish, we would all die/ be dying. 5. Future More Vivid. If we love one another, we 
shall have peace. FLV: ei piAgoiev GAANAOus, eipnunv oxE8oivev (av). If we 
were to love one another, we would have peace. 


II. 1. May the shepherd both seek and find his sheep! Trowunv Te CytHoEte Kal 
eupol av urjAa Eo. The shepeherd could/ might/would both seek and find his 
sheep. 2. May the sheep not escape the shepherd's notice! UfAa ou Trolveva av 
Aa6o1. The sheep could/might/would not escape the shepherd's notice. 

3. May many shepherds pursue the sheep that we are not able to find! ToAAol 
Troiveves Sico€eiav av Ta urjAa & ou SuvaToi civev eupetv. Many shepherds 
might/could/ would pursue the sheep that we are not able to find. 4. May the sheep 
come to the fold! urAa EABot av eis aUATV. The sheep might/ could/ would come 
to the fold. 5. May the shepherd see his sheep! Trout ido1 av urjAa Eo. The 
shepherd might/ could/ would see his sheep. 
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I. Form the 3rd person singular imperfect and aorist indicative of each verb below. (The 
first three principal parts are given.) 


1.  aipéco, aiprjoo, EAov 

2 GuEciBouat, AHElyoual, AvElyaunv 
3 AUaAPTAava, AUAPTNHOOUAL, ALAPTOV 
4 ylyvoual, yevrooual, yevounv 

5.  S€xopan, déGouar, deGaunv 

6 EVVETIOD, EVI, EVIOTTOV 

7 Epxoual, EAceUooual, EA(U)Bov 

8 EoSico, ES0uaI, Payov 

9.  euptoKes, eUpT|OW, EUPOV 

10. evxouat, evGoua, evEaunv 

11. &xoo, EGoo or oxNOW, OXOV or OXEBOV 
12. KevOoo, KeVou, KUBov 

13. Kpivoo, KpIvVEd, Kpiva 

14. AauBavoo, Ajwouat, AaBov 

15. AavOdvoo, Arjow, AdBov 

16. pav0dveos, uabhoouai, Udbov 

17. Opdae, dyouat, Sov 

18. Taoxo, Treicoual, TaBov 

19. tretOco, Treiows, Tretoa or TréTTIBOV 
20. trevOouat, TeEvoouat, TUBdSUnV 

21. Trives, Tioual, Triov 

22. tito, TECOUAI, TECOV 


ANSWERS 


I. l.aipee/ EAc 2. auetiBeto/ aueiyato 3. auaptave/ aAuapTe 

4. yiyveto/ yéveto 5. b€xeTo/ SeEato 6. Evvette/ Eviotte 7. EPXETO/ 
EX(u)8e 8. EoOte/ aye 9. eUploKe/ eUpe 10. eUKXETO/ EVEATO 11. ExE/ 
oxé, oxebe 12. keUOe/ KUGe 13. Kpive/ Kpive 14. AduBave/ AGBe 
15.AavOave/ Aabe 16. uavOave/ Uadbe 17. dpae/ ide 18. TaoxXE/ TaD 
19. trel8e/ tretoe, TréemmBe 20. TeVOetTO/ TUBeTO 21. Trive/ Trie 

22. Tittte/ TreOE 
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I. Conjugate the third aorist verb oT7\v (I stood) in all the moods, just as has been done 
with Bij. 


II. Change each of the following underlined imperfect tense verbs to the aorist indicative, 
maintaining the same person and number. Translate. 
Baivov ketvol Traides ATO TOALOS TIPOS TIOTAHOV. 
Baive Kelvos Trais ATO TOAlOS TIPOS TOTAHOV. 
Sia MUATOS TavtTos evdroas, ov Baives cis TAI. 
YlYVWOKETE TOV yEpovTa Edv Biov TeAcoavTa; 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5.  ylyvwokes Tov yepovta Eov Biov TeAEoavtTa; 
6.  OoMol EdvTES ylyvaookouEv aAnNBeinv. 

7.  TAdov dr eyo paxnoaobat eivexa Tratpidos. 

8 TAGouEV Br NMEIS UAXTIOAOBaI ElveKa Tratpidos. 

9.  travtes SVov vadv 6ppa Trdpolev ABavaTois Sapa. 
10. I&s SVE vadv SOppa Trdpoi aAbavatots Sapa. 


ANSWERS 
I Indicative Subjunctive 
Sg. PL. Sg. PI. 
Ist pers. OTT OTT)MEV OTT OTTIOOUEV 
2nd pers. OTT}S OTT|TE oTnNNs OTINTE 
3rd pers. OTT} OTTOav oTnn OTTO 
Optative 
Sg. PI, 
Ist pers. OTainu oTaivev 
2nd pers. otains otatte 
3rd sing. oTain otTalev 
Imperative 
Sg. Pi 
2nd pers. oTrO OTT|TE 
Infinitive OTHVal 


Participle (m. f.n. nom.) oTd&s, oTHOa, OTAV 


II. 1. Bijoav Those children went from the city to the river. 2. Br That child 
went from the city to the river. 3. Bijs Having slept for the whole day, you went to 
the city. 4. yvdote Did you (pl.) know that the old man completed his life (died)? 
5. yvads Did you (sg.) know that the old man completed his life (died)? 

6. yvaduev Being wise (since we were wise), we knew the truth. 7. TAf\v I indeed 
dared to fight for the sake of my fatherland. 8. TAT|WEv We indeed dared to fight 
for the sake of our fatherland. 9. 8toav/dtv Everybody entered the temple in 
order that they might give gifts to the immortals. 10. 80 Each man entered the 
temple in order that he might give gifts to the immortals. 
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Change the underlined verbs to the aorist, maintaining the same person, number, 
voice and mood (unless a change in mood is required by rules of syntax). Then 
translate. 

El YlyVOoOKOls, EVVETTOIS Av. 


el ylyvo@ookns AAnGeinv, xpr] OE EvvETTEIV. 
ote SUT O Eeivos cis TOTALOV, eupTjoet USa0p TroAAOv. 


OTe Bvol O Eeivos Eis TOTALOV, EUPOI av Udaop TroAAdv. 

Baivovtés rep cis TOAELOV, OUK EATTOUO! Treiceo8an (from TTAOXOd). 
ci Baivoiuev, eUpiOKOILEV AV OITOV. 

YlyYVOoOKE OF AUTOV. 

Baivete viv kal OooCeTe HE. 

Baivoiev av. 


10. yavOaves TOAAG ‘iva yryve@okod (subjunctive) aANBEInv. 


SN DAWA WN 


» 


11. TAGES TOVOUS TroAAOUS IVa yauTOEIas KEtVTV; 
12. ol vrtmiot TimTov Kai bUov Eis TOTALOV. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. ei yvoins, éviotrots av. If you should know, then you would say. 

2. €l yvoons aANPeinu, xpr o« Eviotretv. If you know the truth, it is necessary for 
you to say. 3. OTe SUy O Eetvos cis TOTALOV, eupTjoel USaop TrOAAOV. When 
the stranger enters the river, he will find much water. 4. ei Buin/dUm O Eeivos eis 
TTOTAHOV, eUpol av Udc9p TTOAAOv. If the stranger should enter the river, he 
would find much water. 5. Bavtes rep eis TOAELOV, OUK EATIOVOL 

Tretoeo8ar. Although having gone to war, they are not expecting to suffer. 

6. ci Baiev, eUpoiuev av olTov. If we should go, we would find food. 

7. yvao8i o€ aUTOV. Know yourself. 8. Bite vUV Kai C@oatTe He. Come (pl.) 
now and save me! 9. Batev dv. They could go. 10. ua8ov TrOAAG ‘iva yvoinv 
G&AnGeinv. I studied many things in order that I might know the truth. 

11. TAs TOvoUS TroAAOUS Iva yaurnoelas KEtvnV; You endured many toils in 
order that you might marry that woman? 12. oi vfymot Tecov Kai SUoav/dtv 
eis TOTAMOV. The fools fell and sank into the river. 
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After referring to the following principal parts, form the perfect and pluperfect third 
person singular and plural. 

1.  aipéos, aiprjoos, EAov, Tjpnka 

2 AUAPTAVG, AUAPTNHOOUAL, AUAPTOV, NUAPTHKA 
3. ylyVvoual, yevrooual, yevounv, yeyaa 

4.  épxouan, eAevoouat, EA(U)Bov, ciAnAousa 

5.  toBic, e0ual, payov, e5r7d0Ka 

6. euploKes, EUPT|ON, EUPOV, EUPNKa 

7.  €xo, EGoo or OXNOW, OXOV or OKXEBOV, SxwWKAa 

8 KeU8ao, KeVOoo, KUBoV, KEKEUIa 

9.  Kkplvco, KpIVEod, KpIva, KEKPIKa 

10. AauBaves, Anyoua, AaBov, citAnga 

11. AavOdvoo, Ajjouw, AdBov, AEANBa 

12. pavOdveo, uabrooual, UdBbov, LEUGEnKa 

13. Opa, dyouat, Sov, EwpaKka 

14. Taoxo, Treicouat, TaBov, TETTOVBpa 

15. trei8co, Treloc, Tretoa or TréTMIOOV, TETTEIKa 

16. TEUTTOo, TEMWoo, TEWWa, TETIOUMA 

17. TitttToo, TECOUAI, TEOOV, TETTTIOKa 


Translate the third person plural perfect and pluperfects from I. 


ANSWERS 


I. 1. tjenke/ nenket Werkaol/ NeNkeoav 2. WUaeTHKE/ NMMAPTTIKEt 
TNUAPTHKaAGI/ NUAapTHKECav 3. yeyae/ yeyael yeyaaot/ yeyaeoav 

4, eiAnAouG8e/ eiAnAovber ciAnAovbaoi/ ciAnAouBeoav 5. eS S0KeE/ 
edrndoxer Ed 50Kaol/ EdNdSdKeoav 6. eUPNKE/ EUPT]KEL EUPT]KaOI/ 
EUPTIKEOaVY §=7. OXWKE/OKXKEL OXAKAGI/OKXaKEGAV 8. KEKeUDE/ KEKEUOEL 
KekeUOaoi/ KekeUOeoav 9. KEKpIKe/ KEKPIKEL KEKPIKaOI/ KEKPIKEOAV 

10. eiAnge/ eiArget ciAngaot/ ciAngeoav 11. AéANOE/ AcAT|OE1 AEATPAO1/ 
AcAnfecoav $12. ueuaOnke/ UeUGOnKer WEUaOrKaol/ UEUaOKEoav 

13. €eopake/ Ecopakel EweaKaocl/ EwpdaKkeoav 14. TeTTOvOE/ TreTTOVOEI 
tTreTrOvOao1/ TreTroOvOeoav 15. TrétrelKe/ TreTreiKEl TreTTE{KAOI/ 

TreTTEiKEOav 16. TETTOUME/ TIETTOUME! TreTIOUMaol/ TreTTOUMECAY 

17. TETTOOKE/ TIETITOOKEL TIETITOOKAOI/ TETTTOKEOAV 


II. 1. they have seized/ they had seized 2. they have erred/ they had erred 

3. they have been born/ they had been born 4. they have come/ they had come 

5. they have eaten/ they had eaten 6. they have found/ they had found 7. they have 
had/ they had had _ 8. they have hidden/ they had hidden (both transitive) 

9. they have picked out/ they had picked out 10. they have taken/ they had taken 11. 
they have escaped notice/ they had escaped notice 12. they have learned/ they had 
learned 13. they have seen/ they had seen 14. they have suffered / they had 
suffered 15. they have persuaded/ they had persuaded 16. they have sent / they had 
sent 17. they have fallen / they had fallen 
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I. a&tt-oAaAq is the perfect of the verb a11-oAAUoo, J destroy, I kill. However, the 
perfect has the meaning J am lost, I perish. (Likewise, the second aorist middle aTr- 
oAOunv means J was lost, I perished.) Conjugate the perfect aTt-dAcAa. 

a) indicative perfect and pluperfect 
b) subjunctive 

Cc) optative 

d) imperative 

e) infinitive 


f) participle (give the nom. sg. forms) 
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ANSWERS 
lip 
a) indicative perfect pluperfect 


att-OAwAa 
att-oAwAas 
att-OAcoAE 
att-OA@AGUEV 
att-oAcAaTE 
att-OA@AaOL 


att-oAa@Aea/n 
att-oAa@dAEas 
att-oAc et 
att-oAcAEuEV 
att-oAGAETE 
att-oA@AEoav 


b) subjunctive optative 
att-oAc@Ac aTt-OAC@AOIUI 
at-oAa@Ans att-oAa@dAois 
att-oA@An att-oA@dAotl 
att-oA@AG EV att-oAd@AoIWEV 
att-oA@AnTE att-oA@AoITE 
att-oA@Acol att-oAcAotev 

e) imperative 
att-oAwAE att-oAaAeTte 

f) infinitive 
att-oAwAévat/ att-oAcAEguEV(al) 

g) participle 


att-odwdAcs att-oAcAuIa att-oAc@Ads 


LESSON 47 


iF 


Using the consonant changes chart in Section 339 for reference, conjugate 
the perfect and pluperfect middle-passive forms of a) Agittoa, b) TevXxoo, 


Appendix D 


c) TevBouat. Their fifth principal parts are, respectively: AEAElUNa, TETUYHGL, and 


TIETTUOLAL. 


ANSWERS 


I. 
a) 


b) 


c) 


A€Aetuuat 
AEAEIWat 
A€AEITI TAL 


AcAgiuunu 
AEAEIWO 
A€AEITITO 


TETUYHL 
TETUEaL 
TETUKTQL 


TETUY UNV 
TETUEO 
TETUKTO 


TIETTUOMAL 
TETIUOGL 
TETUOTAL 


TIETTUOUNV 
TETIUGO 
TETUOTO 


AcAciuueba 
AEAEIpbe 
AcAcipatar 


AcAciuueba 
AEAEIMOE 
AedEipato 


TeTUYHEVa 
TETUXGE 


TETUXATAI * 


TeETUy EVA 
TETUXGE 


TETUXATO ** 


TreTTUG LED 
Tre TUBE 
tTreTrUBaTat 


TreTIUGLED a 
Tre TTUOVE 
TreTIUB ATO 


* frequently spelled teteUXaTar 
** frequently spelled TeteUXaTo 
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For each of the following forms of the perfect active participle, give the corresponding 


form in the middle-passive. Use the chart below to check your answer. 


AcAuKOTI 
AcAuKuIal 
AeAUKOTOOV 
AeAuKooS 
AcAUKUIaooV 
AeAuKos 
AeAuKOO 
AcAUKOTO 


SO) 00 GN OY abe So 


AEAUKOTEOOI 
AcAuKulav 


— 
= 


PE ACT. PART. 
M 

Sg. 

AeAUKOOS 
AeAuKOTOS 
AcAUKOTI 
AcAUKOTO 


PL 
N  AeAuKotes 
G_ AeAuKOTOov 
D AcAuKoTEOO! 
(AcAuKOo1) 
A XeduKoTtas 


PO Z 


PE M.-P. PART. 
Sg. 
N _ AeAupevos 
G_ deAuLEvoU 
D_ AeAuuEVeo 
A AeAupEVoOV 


PL 
AcAUHEVOL 


AcAUHEVOIOL 


N 
G_ deAupEvoov 
D 
A deAuLEVous 


AeAuKuUIa 
AeAukuins 
AeAukuin 
AecAuKuiav 


AeAuKUICL 
AcAuKUIaooV 
AeAukuino(t) 


AeAuKuIas 


AcAuuEVn] 
AcAuuEevns 
AeAUHEV] 
AcAuuevny 


AcAuULEevat 
AcAUEVooV 
AeAUHEVOL 
AcAuEvas 


N 


AeAuKos 
AeAUKOTOS 
AeAuKOTI 
AeAuKoS 


AcAuKOTa 
AeAUKOTOOV 
AEAUKOTEGOL 
(AcAuKOo1) 
AcAUKOTO 


AcAuLevov 
AcAuLevou 
AeAUEVOo 
AcAULEvov 


AcAuLeva 
AcAULEVooV 
AcAULEVvolol 
AcAuLEeva 
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LESSON 49 


ie 


It: 


Form the comparative (nominative, masculine, singular) and the superlative of each of 
the following adjectives. For help with the irregular forms, consult Section 354. 


1. oogds, -, -OVv wise 9. Taxus, -Ela, -U swift (irreg.) 
2. iepds, -1), -Ov holy 10. oAAds, -n, -Ov many (irreg.) 
3.  vmAns, -és pitiless 11. G&ya8ds, -1), -ov good (irreg.) 
4. ydukus, -Ela, -U sweet 12. ptAos, -n, -ov dear (irreg.) 

5.  Trovnpos, -n, -ov vile 13. KaAds, -1, -Ov beautiful (irreg.) 
6.  tpdPpoov, -ov willing 14. weyas, ueyaAn, Heya (irreg.) 
7. XAwp6os, -1), -Ov green 15. aioxpds, -n, -ov shameful 

8. evepyns, -€s well-made 


Translate the following noun adjective phrases 


1. &ueiveov utp 8. Ata Tatépa iepaotatov 
2.  ayelvovos UNTPdS 9. OiKos EVEPYEOTEPOS 

3.  GUEIVOVEDO! UNTEPEGOL 10. oikaov evepyeoTatov 

4.  aplotnv untepa ll. €pyov yAUKiov 

5. Zeus iepcaotatos 12. épya yAUKiova 

6. Atos iepoaotatou 13. Epyoo yAukioto 

7. Znvos iepuotatou 

ANSWERS 


I. 1. copatepos/ copatatos 2. iepaotepos/ iepaatatos 

3. vNAEOTEPOS, VNAEOTaTOS 4. yAuUKicov/ yAUKioTos 5. TovnpoTEepos/ 
Tovnpotatos 6. TpoppoveoTEepos/ TPOPpoVvEOTatos 7. xAwPOTEPOS / 
xAwpPOTatos 8. EvVEpyeoTEpos/ EVEPyEOTAaTOS 9. Baoouwv/ 

TaxioTos 10. 1Aeicov/ TAElotos = 11. apEicov, auEiveov/ AploTtos 

12. piAtepos/ piATatos 13. KaAAICov/ KaAALOTOS = 14. HeICcov/ 

HEylotos 15. aloxicav/ aloxiotos 


II. 1. better mother 2. of (a) better mother 3. to/for better mothers 

4. best mother (acc.) 5. holiest Zeus 6. of holiest Zeus 7. of holiest Zeus 
8. holiest father Zeus (acc.) 9. better-made house 10. of best-made houses 
11. sweeter deed 12. sweeter deeds 13. to/for (a) sweetest deed 
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LESSON 50 


[. 


Il. 


410 


Form the positive degree of the adverbs from each of the following adjectives by 
adding -oos to the neuter stem. Translate the adverb. 


1. paKpds, -1, -ov long, large (in space or time) 
2.  aioxpds, -n, -ov shameful 

3. BabUs, -eta, -U deep 

4,  Bikatos, -n, -ov just 

5.  €08Ads, -1n, -Ov noble 

6. — tepds, -n, -ov holy 

7. yAukus, -Ela, -U sweet 

8. Kakos, -1). -dv bad 

9.  KPATEPSS, -1), -OV strong 

10. dp6ds, -n, -ov straight, correct 
11. aAnOrs, -és true 

12. Bapus, -eta, -U heavy 

13.  xaAetrds, -1, -ov difficult 

14. G@ppoov, -ov senseless 


15. peyas, UEyaAn, Heya big, great 


Translate the following comparatives and superlatives as adverbs. 


1. gtAtepov, piATaTa 

2.  adnBéotepov, adnbéotata 
3.  KaAAtov, KaAAIOTa 

4.  UakpooTEepov, WakpaTaTta 
5.  GUElvov, aplota 

6. aloxiov, aioxioTa 

7.  T1ov, Hdiota 

8.  dikalotepov, dSikaloTaTa 
9. lepeoTepov, lepwTtata 

10. trAgtov, TrAcloTa 
ANSWERS 


I. 1. waKpddss at great length, slowly 2. aioxedss shamefully 3. Babes 
deeply 4. dikatcos justly 5.€o068Ad>5 nobly 6. iepdds holily 7. yAuKéoos 
sweetly 8.kakdos badly 9.kpatepds strongly 10. op8dd5 correctly 

11. GAnGeoos truly 12.Bapéoos heavily 13. xaAdetrdds with difficulty 

14. Appoveos senselessly 15. weyaAaos greatly 


II. 1. more dearly, most dearly 2. more truly, most truly 3. more beautifully, 
most beautifully 4. at greater length/ more slowly, at greatest length/ most slowly 
5. better, best 6. more shamefully, most shamefully 7. more sweetly, most sweetly 
8. more justly, most justly 9. more holily, most holily 10. more, most 


LESSON 51 


ils 


Change each of the following imperfect passive indicatives to aorist passive 
indicatives, keeping the same person and number. Translate both the imperfect and 
aorist forms. 


1. Avovto 

2. Aveo 

3.  duveobe 

4.  opadounv 

5.  opadueba 

6.  OpaeTto 

7. ytyvwokous8a 

8. ytyvaoKeobe 

9.  ylyva@oKeTo 

10. xaipeo * 

11. xaipdounv * 

12. gpaivovto 

13. paiveto 

14. paivoueba 

15. patvounv 

ANSWERS 

I, 

1. AUvOnoav _ they were being loosed/ They were loosed 
2. Av@ns you (sg.) were being loosed/ you were loosed 
3.  AWOnteE you (pl.) were being loosed/ you were loosed 
4. O@Onv_ I was being seen/ I was seen 

5. OgOnuev we were being seen/ we were seen 

6. d@On_ he/she was being seen/ he/she was seen 

7. yvao8nuev we were being known/ we were known 
8.  yvooo8nte you all were being known/ you all were known 
9. yvao08n he/she was being known/ he/she was known 
10. xapns you (sg.) were rejoicing/ you rejoiced 

11. xapnv Iwas rejoicing/ I rejoiced 

12. @avrnoav they were appearing/ they appeared 

13. avn he/she was appearing/ he/she appeared 

14. @a&vnuev were were appearing/ we appeared 

15. pavnv_ I was appearing/ I appeared 


* The verb xaipoo has the same meaning in the active, middle and passive voices. 
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[. 


412 


Change each of the following from a primary sequence purpose clause to a secondary 


sequence purpose clause. Change the main verb into either the imperfect or aorist 


indicative (retaining the same mood, voice, person and number); change the verb in 


the subordinate clause from the subjunctive to the optative mood (retaining the same 


tense, voice, person and number). Translate. 


SO Gee Gy eh Pe 


et 
—- © 


— 
i 


Trovedueba TOAAOV SMpa GDUEV AploTat. 
TTOVEONAL TOAAOY Sgpa c apiotn. 
TIOVEETA TIOAAOV Spa T Apiotn. 
TOveovtTal TOAAOV Sppa cot AploTat. 
TTOVEEa TTOAAOV O@pa Ts aApioTN. 
Troveecobe TOAAOV SO—pa TTE A&PloTal. 
ava-Brooual Taxéas iva UT) OPO. 
ava-Broovtat Taxéos (va UT] OPPAo1. 
ava-Broeat Taxéoas va UT) OMOijs. 
ava-Broetat Taxécas (va UT) OPOy}. 
ava-Broeo8e Taxéas iva UT] OpPbrj|Te. 
ava-Bnodue8a Taxéoos va UT) OPEV. 


ANSWERS 


I, 


10. 


Trovedueba /TrovnoduEe8a TroAAov Ogpa eitev APloTat. 

We were toiling/We toiled much in order that we might be best. 
TroveOunv/Tovnoaunv ToAAov ogpa einu apiotn. 

I was toiling/ I toiled much in order that I might be best. 
TOVEETO/TIOVHOATO TIOAAOV S—ppa Ein apioTN. 

She was toiling/ She toiled much in order that she might be best. 
TIOVEOVTO/ TrovTjoavTo TOAAOV Sgpa Eiev AploTat. 

They were toiling/ They toiled much in order that they might be best. 
Trovéeo/Trovrnoao TroAAov Sgpa eins apiotn. 

You (sg.) were toiling/ You toiled much in order that you (sg.) might be best. 
Trovéecbe/ Trovrjoaob_e TroAAOv S—ppa Eite GPIoTAl. 

You (pl.) were toiling/ You toiled much in order that you (pl.) might be best. 
ava-Baiwov/ ava-Bnv Taxéos iva UT] OPbeiny. 

I was going up/ I went up swiftly in order that I might not be seen. 
ava-Baivov/ ava-Bnoav Taxéoos iva UT) OPpbeiev. 

They were going up/ They went up swiftly in order that they might not be seen. 
ava-Baives/ ava-Bns Taxéos iva un OPbeins. 

You (sg.) were going up/ You went up swiftly in order that you (sg.) might not 
be seen. 

ava-Bawe/ ava-Bn Taxéos iva ut OPbein. 

He was going up/ He went up swiftly in order that he might not be seen. 


Appendix D 


ll. dva-Baivete/ ava-Bnte Taxéoos iva UT) OPpbeite. 
You (pl.) were going up/ You went up swiftly in order that you (pl.) might not 
be seen. 

12. ava-Baivouev/ ava-Bnuev tTaxéoas iva ut OMbeipeEv. 
We were going up/ We went up swiftly in order that we might not be seen. 


LESSON 54 


I; 


The verb forms in the left and right columns below are almost identical except for the 
presence of the augment and in some cases the accent mark. First (a) translate the 
augmented forms in the left column. Then (b) identify the forms in the right hand 
column, assuming that they are not indicative. 


1. €Aue Ave 

2.  eAveTe AUETE 

3.  €duoas Avoas 

4. é\uoav Atoav 

5.  eAcAUKeTE AcAUKETE 
6.  €AcAUKEUEV AcAuKEUEV 
7.  etAvEO AUEO 

8.  eAvoaobe Avoaobe 
9. ed€AuCO AEAuGO 
10. eA€AuoBe AeAuobe 
11. €Aeitte Aettre 

12. eAeitreTte AcitreTte 
13. €AeitTrov AEtTTov 
14. €éAeitteo Aettreo 
15. €Aeitreo8e Acitreo8e 
16. éAttte Aitte 

17. €eAttreTe Aittete 
18. €AittEo Aitteo 

19. €éAttreo8e Aitteo8e 
20. €éATTov Autov 
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ANSWERS 
1. a. He was loosing 
b. Loose! (pres. impt. act. 2 sg.) 
2. a. You (pl.) were loosing 
b. Loose! (pres. impt. act. 2 pl.) 
3. a. You (sg.) loosed 
b. having loosed (aor. ptc. act. nom. m. sg.) 
4, a. They loosed 
b. having loosed (aor. ptc. act. nom./acc. n. sg.) 
5. a. You (pl.) had loosed 
b. Loose once and for all! (pl.) (pf. impt. act. 2 pl.) 
6. a. We had loosed 
b. to have just loosed (pf. inf. act.) 
7. a. You (sg.) were loosing for yourself / you were being loosed 


a 
b. Loose for yourself! Be loosed! (pres. impt. m.-p. 2 sg.) 
8. a. You (pl.) loosed for yourselves/ you were loosed 
b. Loose for yourselves! Be loosed! (aor. impt. m.-p. 2 pl.) 
9. a. You (sg.) had loosed for yourself / you had been loosed 
b. Loose for yourself once and for all! Be loosed once and for all! 
(pf. impt. m.-p. 2 sg.) 


10. a. You (pl.) had loosed for yourselves / you had been loosed 


op 


. Loose for yourselves once and for all! Be loosed once and for all! 
(pf. impt. m.-p. 2 pl.) 

. He was leaving. 

. Leave! (pres. impt. act. 2 sg.) 


1. 


op 


12. a. You (pl.) were leaving. 


a 
b. Leave! (pres. impt. act. 2 pl.) 
ies 


a. I was/ They were leaving. 
b. leaving (pres. ptc. nom./acc. n. sg.) 


14. 


a. You (sg.) were leaving for yourself / you were being left 
b. Leave for yourself! Be left for yourself! (pres. impt. m.-p. 2 sg.) 


1. 


a. You (pl.) were leaving for yourselves / you were being left. 

b. Leave for yourselves! Be left for yourselves! (pres. impt. m.-p. 2 pl.) 
a. He left. 

b. Leave! (aor. impt. act. 2 sg.) 

a. You (pl.) left. 

b. Leave! (aor. impt. act. 2 pl.) 


16. 
hs 
18. a. You (sg.) left for yourself. 

b. Leave for yourself! (aor. impt. mid. 2 sg.) 


19. a. You (pl.) left for yourselves. 


ome 


. Leave for yourselves! (aor. impt. mid. 2 pl.) 


20. a. I/ They left. 


b. having left (aor. ptc. act. nom./acc/ n. sg.) 
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Greek-English Vocabulary 


Containing all words in the “Memorize” sections; the number in parentheses after entry indicates the 


lesson in which the word is first introduced. 


() enclose words not necessarily needed in translating; [ ] contain explanatory information 


A 


aya8es, -1), -Ov good, brave (11) 

“Ayaueuvoov, “Ayapueuvovos [m.] Agamemnon [king of 
Mycenae and commander in chief of Greeks at Troy] (89) 

ayant, -ns [f.] love, charity (45) 

aytvap, ayTvopos [adj.] manly, courageous (81) 

ayAads, -1), -dv splendid (79) 

a&yptios, (-n), -ov wild, savage (74) 

ay xt [adv., or prep. + gen.] near, close by (75) 

ayo, aEa, Gyayov I lead (17) 

adikéco, adikrjoo, adiknoa I (do) wrong, I injure (19) 

aeipoo, —, Geipa I lift up, I take up, I raise (38) 

aeEoo, aeEnowd, a€Enoa I increase [trans.]; [intr. in mid.] 
I increase (myself), I grow (22) 

&Couat [pres. syst. only] I respect, I revere; I hesitate to or 
shrink from [+ inf.] (51) 

abdvatos, -n, -ov immortal, eternal (21) 

*“A€rvn, -ns [f] Athene [a goddess, special patroness of 
Odysseus] (97) 

aiytoxos, -n, -ov aegis-bearing [epithet of Zeus] (92) 

aiSgoua, aidégo(o)oual, aiseoodunv I venerate, I revere, 
I respect (91) 

aiet [adv.] ever, always, forever (9) 

aiva, aiuatos [n.] blood (100) 

aivuyat [pres. syst. only] I seize upon; I select (83) 

aiveos [adv.] awfully, greatly (103) 

aig, aiyds [m., f] goat (75) 

aims, -eia, -U steep; utter (93) 

aipécs, aiprjoos, EAov I seize; [in mid.] I pick for myself, 
I choose (29) 

aioxpos, -1, -Ov shameful (16) 

aitées, aitjoos, aitnoa Task, I request (22) 

aiya [adv.] quickly, suddenly (10) 

akeoov, -ouca [adj., m. and f.] in silence, silent(ly) (112) 

aKkovoao, akovooual, GKouca I hear (30) 

G&KPOS, -T], -OV top(most), outermost, extreme; [as n. noun] 
edge, tip (39) 

aAcouat, —, aAnOnv, aAGANUaL I wander [pf. has pres. 
force] (88) 

GAyos, GAyeos [n.] pain, distress, woe (43) 

aAg€oual, — , dAcdunv or aAevauv I avoid, I shrink 
before (53) 

aAnGein, -ns [Ff] truth (7) 

aAnOrs, és true (29) 

GAA [conj.] but (8) 

G&AANAOt, -cov [pl. only] one another, each other (39) 

G&AAOGeV [adv.] from elsewhere (109) 

&AAos, -n, -O other, another, else (32) 

GAuupSs, -1, -Ov salty, briny (83) 

&Xoxos, -ou [f.] wife (80) 


GAs, aAds [Ff] sea (71) 

&ua [adv., or prep. + dat.] at the same time, together with (39) 

a&uaga, -ns [f] wagon (79) 

AauapTave, AUAaPTHOOUa, GuapTtov I fail of, I miss, 
Terr [often + gen.] (21) 

aueiBouat, avEeiyouat, avenyaunv I (ex)change; I reply (25) 

aueAyoo [pres. syst.] I milk (86) 

&uue [acc. pl. pron.] us 

&uues [nom. pl. pron.] we 

&uuw [dat. pl. pron.] to/for us 

ALUUOOV, ALWLOVOS [adj.] blameless, excellent (110) 

augi [adv.; prep. + dat. or acc.] on both sides, around, 
concerning (48) 

augiToAgs, -ou [f.] handmaid, female attendant (80) 

ava or GU [adv.] up; back; [prep. + gen.] on (to); [prep. + dat.] 
on [at rest]; [prep. + acc.] on (to), over (74) 

ava-Baives, ava-Broopuat, ava-Bnv I go up, I ascend (52) 

avaykn, -ns [f.] necessity, need (9) 

&vaké, &vaktos [m.] king, lord (27) 

avdpoueos, -n, -ov human [used only of flesh] (94) 

&veuos, -ou [m.] wind (31) 

Av-EXOUAL, Av-EEoUat or Ava-oKXNOOUaI, Ava-oxXOV or 
-oxe8ov [hold up under, I endure (23) 

G&v8pcoTros, -ou [m.] man, human being (11) 

avrp, avEpos op Avdpds [m.] dat. pl. dvdpecot or 
avdpaor man, male (27) 

Gvtpov, -ou [n.] cave (82) 

aveoyo, avoofoo, dvaFa, aveoya [pf. has pres. sense; 
plpf. has impf. sense] I command, I urge (99) 

attaveuGe [adv., or prep. + gen.] away (from), apart (from), 
afar (41) 

atas, dTaoca, atav [m./n. gen. dTavtos] all, the 
whole (30) 

Gtr-eiut Iam away (24) 

am-€xo I hold back from, I refrain from (81) 

até [prep. + gen.] away from, from (6) 

att-odAUves, att-oAgows, att-dAco(o)a, att-dAwAa, 
[2 aor. mid.] &tr-oAduNv I kill, I destroy; I lose; 
lin pf. and mid.] I perish, I am lost (26) 

“AtrodAcov, ‘AtroAAcvos [m.] Apollo [god of prophecy] (35) 

atTtoTTpooeV [adv.] far away, aloof (76) 

aTrO-Gevao, —, ATTO-coUUNV [non-thematic 2 aor.] 
I rush away, I rush back (from) (85) 

ato, Ayouar, aya I fasten; [in mid.] I lay hold of; 
I catch fire (105) 

&pa or Pa [postpositive] therefore, then [not of time!] (31) 

apetcov, apeiov [comp. of aya8ds, -1, -dv] better (49) 

apetn, -fis [f.] manliness, virtue (7) 

&piotos, -n, -ov [supl. of ayabds, -1, -dv] best (49) 

apvetds, -oU [m.] ram [full-grown] (77) 

meu oe [no nom. sg.; acc.sg. Geva] [m., f.] lamb(s) 
82 
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G&poupa, -ns [f.] soil, earth (103) 
&pony, -evos [m., f.] GPoev, aPoevos [n.] male, masculine 


apxn, -Ts [Ff] beginning (9) 

aoK6s, -ot [m.] bag (79) 

a&ooov [adv.] near, close [often + gen. or dat.] (92) 

aotu, Goteos [n.] town (62) 

atap [adversative particle or conj.] but, however, but yet (64) 

aw [adv.] again; but now (101) 

avAn, -fs [f] courtyard, farmyard, fold (40) 

autap [conj.] but, yet (24) 

awute again; on the other hand (87) 

autika [adv.] at once (81) 

autis [adv.] back, again (103) 

auTHN, -fs [£] breath; vapor; blast (106) 

AUTOS, -T], -O self, same, very; himself, herself, itself; him, 
her, it [not in nom. in last sense] (14) 

autow [ady.] in the same place, there (69) 

AP-aipeoual, AP-aiprjoouat, ap-eAdunv I take away (63) 

Ap-ikveouat, AP-IEoual, ag-iKOUNV I come to, I arrive 
[+ acc.] (75) 

&@ppoov, -ov senseless (49) 

apucow, apuEc, apuo(o)a I draw; I heap up (65) 

"Axatot, -cdv Achaeans [a division of the Greeks; also, 
Greeks in general] (89) 

&wy [ady.] back, back again (97) 


B 


Baus, -eta, -U deep (86) 

Baiveo, Broouat, Bijv, BEBnKa I go (42) 

BaAroo, Badéoo, Ba&Aov I throw, I strike (44) 

Baoirein, -ns [f] kingdom (37) 

BiaCoo I constrain, I use violence against (110) 

Bin, -ns_ [f.] force (7) 

Bios, -ou [m.] life (12) 

BAEpapov, -ou [n.] eyelid (106) 

Bode, Borjou, Boqoa I shout, I roar (109) 

BouAeviao, BouAetiow, BovAeuca I plan, I consider whether 
to or how to [+ inf, or Ottaas + purpose construction] (35) 


BouaAn, -ijs [Ff] plan, advice, will (35) 

BovAouat, BouArjoouat, BouAdunv I desire, I prefer (32) 
Botis, Bods [m., f] [dat. pl. also Bouot] ox, cow (63) 
Bpotés, -1), -Ov mortal, human (15) 


r 


yata, -ns [f] earth, land (8) 

YAuEW, YavED, YaUNoa or yijua I marry (35) 

yap [conj.; never first word] for (6) 

yaotnp, YAoTEpOs or yaotpds [f.] belly (113) 

ye [enclitic particle] at least, in fact (25) 

yéyaa pf. of yiyvouat 

YEYWVED, yeywvrnow, yeywvnoa, yeyova [pf with 
pres. meaning] I shout, I make myself heard (119) 

yépov, yepovtos [m.] old man (27) 

ylyvoual, yevrooual, yevounv, yeyaa Iam born, I 
become, I am, I happen (23) 

ylyvmoKw, YVWOOUAI, YVav, Eyvaoka, EYVOOOAI, 
yvoaoo8nv I know (16) 

yAragupds, -1), -ov_ hollow (70) 

yaAukus, -eta, -U sweet, delightful (32) 

yodo, yoroouat, yornoa I weep (for) [+ acc.], 
I mourn (118) 
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yovu, yolvatos or youvds [n.] knee (34) 
yuvr, yuvaikos [f.] woman, wife (45) 


A 


dane ee [m., £] a divinity, a superhuman power 

105 

SauaCoos, Saude, Sayaooa | tame, I overpower (116) 

8€ [alone] but, however; and (8) 

Seidco, Selooua, Seioa, SeiSia I fear [+ inf., or ur + 
purpose construction; pf. has pres. sense] (25) 

Seittvov, -ou [n.] main meal, meal (65) 

8€kaTos, -n, -ov tenth (50) 

devdpeov, -ou [n.] tree (12) 

dev TEPOS, -1, -Ov second (49) 

dexouan, S€Eouat, SeGaunv I receive, I accept (33) 

Séc09, 5r}oco, Sijoa I tie, I fasten (70) 

5r_ [adv.] clearly, indeed (9) 

dia [prep. + gen.] through [prep. + acc.] through; among, 
on account of (28) 

SiSdoKeo, Si8aEoo, Si5aEa_ I teach (21) 

Sidcou1, 8c9009, Sakar_I give [see Appendix A for irreg. 
forms] (67 and 68) 

dikatos, -7n, -ov just, honorable (12) 

dikn, -ns [f] justice; custom (7) 

dios, -a, -ov bright, glorious [f. usually keeps alpha 
through sg.] (95) 

Sis [adv.] twice, a second time (21) 

SicoKeo, SicoEoo, SicaEa I pursue (19) 

Sucos, Sucods [m.] man-servant (80) 

Sokéo, SoKrjoco, 56KNGa I seem, I appear (21) 

860s, -ou [m.] cunning, craftiness; trickery; bait for 
catching fish (45) 

86€a, -ns [f.] opinion; glory (8) 

ddptrov, -ou [n.] supper (94) 

ddpu, 5ovUpatos or Soupds [n.] beam, plank; spear (106) 

d0v 3 aor. of Bc. I go down, I sink (42) 

SUvauat, Suvyoouat, Suvnodunv I can, I am able [+ inf] 
(92) 

dSuvartos, -1), -Ov a) [adj.] able, possible; b) [vb.] [+ eit and 
inf] able (to do something) (24) 

Sco, 5Vo0, S0v I enter (42) 

Suc or Uo [indecl.] two (35) 

dSapov, -ou [n.] gift (13) 


E 


€ him, her [acc. sg. of 3 pers. pron.] 

eau, EdO09, aoa I leave (alone); permit, allow (to do or 
be something) [+ inf] (37) 

eyywGev [adv.] from close at hand, near (111) 

eyyus [adv.; prep. + gen.] near (14) 

éyvooka, Eyvoooual pf. of yryvaoKke 

eyoo(v) I 

é5o0uat fut. of go8ic 

€5o0 [pres. syst. only] I eat (64) 

eCoua, —, €oa I sit down; [in aor.] I cause to be seated (71) 

e0€Aco, EBEAT}OWs, EBEATN|OG I wish (20) 

et [conj.] if (10); el yap if only [+ opt. in impossible wish] (19); 
ei UT] unless 

eidap, eidatos [n.] food (64) 

ei8e if only, would that (19) 

eiut Iam (see Appendix A for forms) 

elvexa [prep. +. gen.] on account of, for the sake of (12) 


elos [also Tos or Ecos] [conj.] while, until [+ ind. if purely 
factual; + purpose construction if anticipatory, like 6ppa] 
(85) 

eitrov [2 aor. syst. only] I said, I told (41) 

eiprvn, -ns [f.] peace (7) 

eipouai, eiprjoouan, Epounv I ask (25) 

eis [prep. + acc.] into, to (10) 

els, ula, Ev [m./n. gen. Evds] one (30) 

elo-EOXOUAl, Eio-eAeUOouat, Elo-eABov I enter (34) 

eio-opaas, cio-dwouat, eio-15ov, etc. I see, I look at (87) 

ek (€§ before vowels) [prep. + gen.] out of (6) 

EKAOTOS, -1, -OV each (27) 

(E)KEIvOs, -n, -o that (one) (14) 

EK-OEUG), —, EK-OOUUNV [non-thematic 2 aor.] I rush out of, I 
pour out of [intr.] (105) 

éktoOev [adv.] outside (86) 

eAatveos, -n, -ov (of ) olive-wood (98) 

tAauveo, EAdoo, EAao(c)a I drive (86) 

eheéoo, —, EAEroa I pity, I have mercy on (101) 

éAov 2 aor. of aiptco 

éAtroo or EATTOAL [pres. syst. only] I expect, I hope, I suppose 
[+ inf] (40) 

éA(u) Gov 2 aor. of EPXOUC 

éuBpuov, -ou [n.] a young one [of animals] (87) 

EOS, -1],-OV my, mine (26) 

€U-TITANL, EU-TAT|OU, EU-TANOG I pour; I heap up I fill 
(with) (81) 

ev [prep. + dat.] in, on, among (6) 

évdov [ady.] within, inside (82) 

EVEIKG aor. of MEPC 

év0a [adv.] there, then (65) 

évOev [adv.] from there; then [of time] (32) 

EVVETIOD, Eviyoo, Eviotrov I say, I tell (18) 

evvrjWap [adv.] for nine days (64) 

évtobev [adv.] inside; [prep. + gen.] inside of (86) 

EVTOAN, -f5 [f.] command, order (34) 

évtoobev [adv.] within, inside; [prep. + gen] inside of (85) 

€€ = €k before vowels 

e€ris_ [adv.] in order, in rows (71) 

€0 of him/her [gen. sg. of 3 pers. pron.] 

goika [pf. with pres. force; Ecakea plpf with impf. force] 
I seem, I am like to; [in 3 sg. impersonal construction, 
which may take acc. and inf.] it is fitting (45) 

£05, -T], -OV own; his, her (15) 

eTret [conj.] when; since (18) 

étreita [ady.] then, thereupon (39) 

eTt-€PXONaI I come to, I come upon [+ dat., acc.] (81) 

ETITV contraction of Etrel av (35) 

ett [prep. + gen.] upon; [prep. + dat.] on, at, beside; [prep. + 
acc.] to, towards; after [in search or attack] (6) 

eTtt-Baivoo, ém-Broouat, eti-Bryv, ém-BeBnka I land 
upon, I go upon [+ gen.] (64) 

ETM-UQIOUAl, ETI-UAOOOUAL, ETTI-UaooauNV I seek out; I 
feel, I touch (95) 

eT-TIONUL, Etr-Or]000, Etri-O8nka I put on; I put in position 
(86) 

ETIOS, ETTEOS [n.] word (28) 

emTa [indecl.] seven (80) 

epyov, -ou [n.] work, deed (13) 

épdoo, Eefoo, Epa | do (31) 

EPETHOV, -oU [n.] oar (71) 

epinpos, -ov [pl. 3 decl. €penpes, etc.] faithful, loyal (70) 
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(€)pvoua, (€)pUoooual, (Ep)pucauNV I save, I rescue, I 
protect (62) 

epuco, —, Epuo(o)a I drag, I draw (70) 

épxouat, EAeUooua, €A(u)Bov, ciArAousa I come, I go 
(26) 

E00ico, Gouna, payov I eat (19) 

E00Ads, -1), -dv noble, excellent (13) 

€00co [pres. syst. only] I eat, I devour (119) 

ETaipos, -ou [m.] companion, comrade (23) 

ETEPOS, -1, -Ov (the) other (14) 

ett [adv.] yet, still; ouk €T1 no longer (31) 

eU [adv.] well (44) 

eUdoo, evdt]009, evSqoa I sleep (17) 

eu-epyr)s, -€5 well made; fine (80) 

euptoKoo, eupTjos, eUpov I find, I discover (33) 

eupus, -Ela, -U wide, broad (33) 

eUXOUa, EUGoual, evEauNV I claim to be, I boast, I exult; I 
pray (to) [+ inf] (40) 

€@n he/she said [irreg. from pnt] 

éxoo, EG or OXTIOW, OXOV or OXEBOV I have, I hold (18) 

cas [also os or Efos] [conj.] while, until [+ ind. if purely 
factual; + purpose construction if anticipatory, like 6ppa] 


(85) 
Z 


Zeus, Atos or ZNVOs Zeus [father and chief of the gods] (49) 
Cntée, CntHoo, Cytnoa I seek, I search after (34) 

Coon, -fs [fF] life (26) 

Caow, Cao, Ca&doa I live (20) 


H 


1) or, than; 1}...1] either...or; 7)...1] whether...or (27) 
1) truly, indeed; also, an untranslatable interrogative particle 
introducing a question (83) 

1) thus he spoke [3 sg. impf. of Mut] (105) 

T)5€ [conj.] and (20) 

HSouat, Hoouat, WoauNv I am pleased with [+ dat.] (22) 

T50vnN, -fs [f.] pleasure (29) 

Tus, Seta, NSW sweet, pleasant (8 and 29) 

nei 

Ne = orn 

TIEALOs, -ou [m.] sun (23) 

TUap, HUATOS [n.] day (38) 

TWHeEts we [nom. pl. personal pron.] 

THUEVOS, -1), -OV sitting, seated (85) 

TIHETEPOS, -1, -OV our (14) 

Tut I speak [only in 3 sg. impf. ] (105) 

TiMlous, (-E1a), -u_ half (30) 

TIMOs [conj.] when (73) 

Tv contraction of ei &v (35) 

Tos [also etjos or Ecos] [conj.] while, until [+ ind. if purely 
factual; + purpose construction if anticipatory, like 6ppa] 
(85) 

Tiptyeveta, -ns the early-born (one) (73) 

TTop [n., indecl.] heart (88) 

"Hoos, Hoos [f.] Eos [the personified goddess of the dawn] 
(73) 


ie) 


@dAaooa, -ns [f.] sea (8) 
Bavatos, -ou [m.] death (12) 
Paco, Bao0cov [comp. of TAXUs, -Ela, -U] swifter (49) 
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BEuis, BEuioTOs [f] a right, custom; SEuIs EOTH it is right, 
lawful [+ acc. and inf.] (36) 

eds, -o [m., f.] god, goddess (11) 

BeoTtEolos, -n, -ov heavenly, divine (81) 

BrjAus, OrAeta, BFAu or BFAus, BAU female (115) 

Oroaupds, -ot [m.] treasure (15) 

OvrjoKeo, Savéouai, avov I die (17) 

OBuntés, -1, -Ov mortal (15) 

Bods, -1), -6v_ swift (65) 

Opewoo, Opeya fut. and aor. of TEEPED 

Buyatnp, Suyatépos or Buyatpds [f.] daughter (63) 

Buds, -ot [m.] heart, spirit (13) 

Bupeds, -ot [m.] door-stone (77) 

8Uen, -ns [Ff] door (53) 


i&xoo [pres. syst. only] I shout; I hiss; I resound (107) 

i8€ [conj.] and [= 18€] (76) 

iepds, -1), -Ov holy, sacred (25) 

‘inut, Hoos, ka I send forth, I cast; I place (67) 

intpds, -oU [m.] physician (11) 

ika&voo [pres. syst. only] I come (19) 

ikéTat, iketaoov [m.] suppliants (91) 

ikvéouat, {Eouat, iconv I approach, I come [+ acc.] (91) 

‘tva_ [adv.] where; [conj.] that, in order that, to (18) 

{TOTHUL, OTNOOd, OTHOG I put; I halt [trans.] (77) 

{OTAaLal, OTHOOUaL, OTTV I stand, I halt [intr.; mid. of 
‘totnut] (77) 

iotds, -oU [m.] mast; loom [for weaving] (98) 

icov, 1ovoa, idv going [pres. act ptc. of eiut go] (67) 


K 
Kad = Kata before 8 
Ka6-iSco, —, K&810a I seat myself; I cause to be seated (71) 


Kat [conj.] and; even, also (6) 

Kaioo, Kavoo, Kija I kindle, I burn (85) 

KAKOS, -1], -OvV cowardly, bad, evil (12) 

KaAgoo, KaAgoo, K&AEO(0)a I call, I summon, I invite 

KGAAIOTOS, -1, -ov supl. of KaAds, -1), -Ov 

KaAXicov, -ov comp. of KaAds, -1), -Ov 

KaAds, -1), -6v beautiful, noble (7) 

KapTIGALos, -ov swift, quick (82) 

KapTtos, -oU [m.] fruit (14) 

Kaotyvntos, -o [m.] brother (26) 

Kata [prep. + gen.] down from; [prep. + acc.] down (along); 
throughout; according to (10) 

KaTa-TIOQUI, etc. I put down (87) 

Keluat [pf. mid. syst.] I have been placed, I lie (down) (47) 

KEIVvOS, -7, -O that (one) (14) 

pau -ou [f., but frequently n. in pl.] way, path, course 
88 

KeAeUoo, KeAeVouo, KgEAcuoa I command [+ acc., dat., inf.] 
(19) 

KEAOUaI, KEATJOOLAL, KeKAOUNV I order (70) 

ke(v) particle giving a theoretical, general, expected, or 
contrary to fact coloring to clause. (17) 

Kepdiov [comp. ady.] more beneficial, better (52) 

KevOco, KeUooo, KU8ov I hide [trans.] (18) 

Kip, Kijpos [n.] heart (28) 

KIXGVvOd, KIXT}OOUAL, Kixov I come (by chance), I reach (91) 

KAaioo, KAYO, KAatioa I weep, I wail (70) 
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KAnis, KANI505_ [f.] oar-lock; bolt (71) 

KAuTOs, -6v famous; excellent (97) 

KOOUOS, -ou [m.] world (39) 

Kouvpn, -ns [f.] daughter 

KPATEPSS, -1), -OV strong (15) 

Kpatos, KoaTEOS [n.] strength, power (53) 

Kpéa, Kpecov [n. pl.] [nom. sg. kegas] flesh, meat (94) 
KOENTNP, KENTHPOS [m.] mixing-bowl (80) 

Kpivoo, Kpiveod, Kptva_ I pick out; I separate; I judge (29) 
KOPUTITOO, KeUYoo, KEUYa I conceal (47) 

KTElvoo, KTEVEGO, KTEIVa or KTavOV I kill (48) 
KvikAcow, KukAcotros [m.] Cyclops (92) 


A 


Aaitpa, Adituatos [n.] gulf (89) 

AauBaveo, ATwouat, AdBov I take, get (22) 

AavOdaveo, Arjou, AdBov I elude, I escape someone's 
notice, I deceive; [in mid.] I am forgetful of [+ gen.] (36) 

Aads, -ot [m.] people [a nation]; followers (33) 

Aéyoo, A€Eco, AEEa I say, I tell; I call (10) 

Agitres, Agiyoo, Aitrov I leave (43) 

Aeukos, -1), -Ov bright, white (87) 

Ainv [adv.] exceedingly; kai Ainv [adv.] truly (118) 

AiBos, -ou [m.] stone (16) 

as [pres. syst. only] I long (to do something) [+ inf.] 
52 

Aiooouai, —, Ailoaunv I entreat, I beg (83) 

Adoyos, -ou [m.] word; account (11) 

Auyp6os, -1), -Ov miserable, wretched (116) 

Avia, AUow, Atioa, AéAuKa, AgAULal, AVENV I loose, 
I release (16) 

Awotds, -ot [m.] lotus (68) 

Avotopayot, -cov [m.] Lotus-eaters [a legendary people] (64) 


M 


HaKap, -apos [adj.] happy, blessed (29) 

HaKpos, -1, -Ov long, large (in space or time) (39) 

udAa [ady.] very, quite, greatly (35) 

yavOdves, uabrjoouat, Ud8ov I learn (17) 

HapTITC, Uapyoo, Uapwa I seize (93) 

HOXOUAL (UAXEOUAI), UaAXTIOONAL, UAXEO(O)auUNV 
I fight (against) [+ dat.] (22) 

Heyadrtosp, -opos [adj.] great-hearted, great, daring (95) 

Héyas, UeyGAn, ueya [m. acc. sg. Ueyav, n. acc. sg. 
Heya, rest of m. and n. is 2nd declension, on stem 
ueyad- ] great, large, big (50) 

ac ueifov [comp. of uéyas, HEyGAn, Eyal] bigger 
(49) 


HEtAiX1os, -1, -ov pleasing, winning (104) 

uéAas, ueAaiva, WéeAav [m. and n. gen. uéAavos] dark, 
black (79) 

yeAindrjs, -és honey-sweet (69) 

ueAAco, WEAATIOW, HEAANOG Iam about, I am going, | 
intend, I am destined (to do something) [+ inf] (24) 

HEAOs, UEAEOS [n.] member (of the body), limb (51) 


uév...5€ [correlative particles marking contrast] indeed...but; 
on the one hand...on the other (8) 

Hévos, WEveos [n.] might; courage; wrath (117) 

HEvoo, UEVEGO, Elva I remain, I stay; I await (44) 

HEo(O)os, -n, -ov middle (of), midst (of) [modifying noun in 
same case] (46) 


yeta& [prep. + dat.] among, with; [prep. + acc.] into the midst, 
after (22) 


HETpoV, -ou [n.] measure (27) 

ur] not; undé and not, nor, not even (17) 

unbdeis, undeula, und€v no one, none (30) 

uNdSouat, UTooual, UNOauUNV I contrive, I plan (68) 

UjKos, UNKEos [n.] length (28) 

uijAov, -ou [n.] sheep; flock (38) 

Unpds, -o [m.] thigh (93) 

UNTNP, UNTEPOS or UNTPOS [f.] mother (48) 

tuves [pres. syst. only] I remain, I await (73) 

uv him/her [acc. sg. of pers. pron.] 

Uloyoo, UtEco, uiGa I mix (something, in acc.) with 
(something, in dat.), I mingle with (32) 

HIOEGO, WlOT}O9, Ulonoa I hate (23) 

Hoipa, -ns [f.] due measure; portion; fate (87) 

HoUvos, -n, -ov alone, only (11) 

Motioa, -ns [f.] Muse [a goddess of poetry and art] (32) 

HoxAds, -ot [m.] bar, stake (99) 


N 


VEKTAP, veKTAaPOS [n.] nectar [the special drink of 
the gods] (31) 

VELOO, VELECO, Veta I assign, I drive my flock; [in mid.] 
I possess, I feed on (85) 

veouat [pres. syst. only] I return (69) 

vnA(e)rs, -E5 pitiless, ruthless (91) 

vos, -oU [m.] temple (25) 

vrTos, -N, -Ov simple; foolish (11) 

vnus, vnds or veds, dat. pl. also vauoi [f] ship (53) 

voea, vorjood, vorjoa I think, I perceive (20) 

vouitoo, vould, vouloa consider, think, believe (20) 

vdos, -ou [m.] mind (15) 

VOOTILOS, -1], -OV of one’s homecoming (63) 

vootos, -ou [m.] return (home) (62) 

votioos, -ou [f.] disease (15) 

viv [adv.] now, at the present time (9) 

vg, vuKTos [f.] night (50) 

vaotov, -ou [n.] back (113) 


Zz 


Eeiviov, -ou [n.] gift of hospitality, a present given by a 
host to a guest (83) 

Eeivos, -ou [m.] guest, stranger (13) 

Eipos, Eipeos [n.] sword (94) 


O 


0, 1), TO that, the [modifying noun or substantive]; who, 
which, that [w. def. antecedent]; he, she, it [as pron. 
standing alone] (15) 

SBpivos, -n, -ov heavy, mighty (85) 

6de, Se, TOSe [demonstrative pron./adj.] this (one) (15) 

od6s, -ot [f.] way, road; journey (33) 

661 [adv.] where (95) 

oda, eiStjoco [irreg.; see Appendix A for forms] I know 

oikade [adv.] homeward (89) 

OiKEGO, OiKT]OGD, OlkNOG I dwell, I inhabit (50) 

oikos, -ou [m.] house, home (46) 

oipaCoo, oiu@Eouat, otas§a I cry out in pain (107) 

oivos, -ou [m.] wine (33) 

oios, -7, -ov alone (76) 

olos, -n, -ov (such) as, (of) what sort (88) 
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dis, Stos [dat. pl. also Seco, acc. pl. always Sis] [m., f.] sheep 
(75) 

olow fut. of pepo 

oteo or Ofouat, dfoopa, Otodunv I think, I suppose, 
I imagine (43) 

OdBos, -ou [m.] happiness, prosperity (16) 

SXE8pos, -ou [m.] destruction (68) 

oAtyos, -, -ov small, few (13) 

dAAuU, OAgou, SAco(o)a, SAcaAG 2 aor. mid. dAd"NV 
T kill, I destroy, I lose; [in pf. and mid.] 
I perish, I am lost (63) 

oX06s, -1], -Ov destructive, deadly (64) 

SuBpos, -ou [m.] rain, storm (21) 

Ouotos, -n, -ov like to, similar to (12) 

SVOUG or OUVOHGA, OVO"aATOS [n.] name (100) 

o€Us, -ela, -U sharp, keen (95) 

oTtaCeo, OTAGO, STIAG(G)a I send (someone) as a 
companion; I present (67) 

oTrAiGoo, —, StrAtcoa I prepare (94) 

om(1)q [adv.] where, in what direction (91) 

Otte9s [conj.] that, in order that, to (18) 

opae, Syouat, Sov, ewpaka, E~opayat, 6pOnv I see, 
I look at (16) 

op86s, -1), -Ov straight, true (23) 

Spos, dpeos [n.] mountain (77) 

6s, 1}, © [rel. pron.] who, which, that (26); ds Tis, 1} Tis, 
6 ti/ OTT! [indef. rel. pron.) whoever, whatever (31) 

d0(0)os, -n, -OV as many as, as great as, as much as [see 
T60(G)o5] (86) 

OoTEov, -ou [n.] bone (94) 

ote [adv. conj.] when, whenever (35) 

Ott [conj.] that; because (18) 

ou [ouK before smooth breathing, ovX before rough 
breathing] not, no (8) 

ovdé and not, nor, not even (21) 

ovdets, oUSeuia, oUSEV no one, none (30) 

oukeTtt [adv.] no longer 

ouvAos, -n, -ov whole, entire (53) 

ouv [adv.] therefore, then [not of time!] (22) 

oupavos, -ot [m.] heaven, sky (26) 

oute and not, nor [following a neg. clause] (8) 

owTte...oUTE neither...nor (8) 

Ouwtis, Otitios Nobody (104) 

outos [adv.] thus, in this way, so (9) 

opbaAuds, -ot [m.] eye (14) 

Sppa [conj.] that, in order that, to [+ subj. or opt. in 
purpose construction] (18); while, until [+ ind. if purely 
factual, + purpose construction if anticipatory] (24) 


oppeus, Oppvos [f.] eyebrow (106) 
TT 


Trais, Tasos [m., f.] child, boy, girl (27) 

TaAw [adv.] back (again); again (46) 

Tavtoios, -1, -ov of all sorts (21) 

Tapa [prep. + gen.] from; [prep. + dat.] at, beside; [prep. + 
acc.] to, along (20) 

Trap-elut Iam present (21) 

Trap-epxXouat I go past, I pass (26) 

TAP-EXoO, TAP-€Fo9 or TAPA-OKXT|OW, TAPG-oKOV 
I supply (18) 

TAp-lOTALAL, TAPA-OTIOOUAL, TAPAa- OTHV 
I stand by (98) 
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Tas, Taoa, TaV [m./n. gen. TavTds] all, every, the 
whole (30) 

TAoXed, Teisouat, TaGov I suffer, I experience (37) 

TATEOMaL, —, Tao(o)auNv I partake of [+ gen.] (67) 

TaTNP, WaTEPOS or Tratpds [m.] father (27, 48) 

Tratpis, tatpidos [f.] fatherland, country; [as f. adj.] of 
one’s fathers, ancestral (30) 

Taxus, -ela, U thick, stout (104) 

trelOco, Trelows, Treioa or TréTTIGov, 2 aor. mid. TIBdunV 
I persuade, I win over; [in mid.] I am persuaded by, I am 
obedient to, I obey [+ dat.] (31) 

Teipap, Teipatos [n.] end, boundary (93) 

Trelpaoo, Telpr}ou, Treipnoa I make trial of [+ gen.]; 
I attempt, I try [+ gen., or + inf] (30) 


TréAG, —, TEAOV or deponent form TEAL, —, 
I come to be, I am (24) 

TIEACPLOS, -T], -OV gigantic, monstrous (76) 

TIEWTTGD, TEMWoo, TEWWa I send (24) 

rep [enclitic particle] surely, by far [adds force]; 
[+ ptc.] though (27) 

trept [adv.] round about; especially; [prep. + gen.] about; 
excelling (over); [prep. + dat. or acc.] about; for (41) 

TETAVVULI, —, TETAG(G)a I spread out (111) 

TéTpn, -ns_ [fF] rock (7) 

TrevOouai, Tevoouat, TUBS~NV I learn (by inquiry), 
I inquire (from), I hear of [+ acc. of thing heard, + gen. 
of person heard] (25) 


Tivos, Tiouat, Tiov I drink (23) 
TMT, TECOUAI, TEGOV I fall (21) 


TMOTEVGO, TOTEVOG, Tiotevoa I believe (in), I have 
faith in [+ dat.] (38) 


Tticov, Triovos fat, rich (82) 
TrAEioTOS, -N, -ov [supl. of TOAAGs, -1), -Ov] most (49) 
TrAcicov, TAEiov [comp. of TOAAds, -1), -Ov] more (49) 
TrAgco, TAEVOoual, TAEvoa I sail (over) (88) 
TAT Otos, -1, -ov near; neighbor(ing) (22) 
Tmro8ev [interr. adv.] from what source? whence? 
Toco, TrobtT}ou9, Td8eoa I long (to do something), 
I yearn (to do something) [+ inf.], I miss (a person 
or thing) (43) 
TTOlEG), TOIT}Ou9, Troinoa I make, I produce, I do (19) 
TTOIUNY, Troiwevos [m.] shepherd (40) 
TOAEUOS, -ou [m.] war (see (T)dAENOS) 
TIOAt6s, (-1}), -Ov grayish, white (71) 
TOAIs, TOAIOS or TOANOS [f.] city (27) 
TOAAGs, -1), -OV much; many (14) 
TroAvs, —, TOAW much, many [alternative m. and n. forms 
of TOAAds, _ -ov] (83) 


TToAUgnuos, -ou [m.] Poly el a Cyclops, son of 
Poseidon and the nymph Thodsa] (109) 


TIOVEOHAL, TOvrooual, Tovnoauny I labor, I toil at, 
I am busy about (37) 

Trovnpos, -1), -Ov worthless, base, wicked (15) 

Ttovos, -ou [m.] toil, trouble (14) 

Trovtos, -ou [m.] sea, the deep (62) 

Tropov [2 aor. syst. only] I gave, I offered (41) 

TlooeiSacov, -covos [m.] Poseidon [brother of Zeus and god 
of the sea] (93) 

TOTALS, -ov [m.] river (14) 

TOTE [enclitic adv.] ever, (at) some time, once (10) 

Tou eo ady.] perhaps, I suppose,of course, no doubt 
21 

trou [interr. adv., always with circumflex] where? (21) 

TIPGyUa, TEGyHAaTos [n.] deed; [in pl.] trouble, deeds (28) 


TAOUNY 
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TIPO-iNUl, TPO-T]O09, TIPO-T\Ka I send forth, I hurl (67) 

Trpds [prep. + gen.] from; [prep. + dat.] on, at; [prep. + acc.] 
to, towards (10) 

Trpoo-auddaeo I address (101) 

Tpoo-eitrov I address, I speak to [+ acc.] (89) 

Trpdo8e(v) [adv.] first, before, in front of (104) 

TIPOPpPoov, -ov willing, eager, ready (29) 

TIPGTOS, -1, -ov first (25) 

TITEPOEIS, -EOOa, -eV winged (29) 

T(T)OAEuOS, -ou [m.] war (12) 

T(T)dAts, TH(T)SAtos [f.] city (89) 

TruK(1)vds, -1), -Ov_ thick; close; shrewd (115) 

TUAN, -ns [f] gate, entrance (34) 

Trup, Tupds [n.] fire (28) 

trod [+ neg.] [ady.] never yet, in no way, not at all (36) 

Troos [interr. adv.] how? (26) 

traas_[enclitic adv.] somehow, in anyway (26) 


P 


pa [See under apa] 

peo, peoo, PEEa I do (18) 

péco [pres. syst.] I flow (42) 

pnidios, -1 -ov easy (16) 

pittte, piyos, ptya I hurl (109) 

pododaktuAogs, -ov rosy-fingered [epithet of Eos, 
goddess of the dawn] (73) 

pUOLal, PUCOUaI, puoauNv [See under (€)pvouat] 


b2 


oapé, oapkos [f.] flesh (44) 

onkos, -oU [m.] pen, fold (82) 

oltos, -ou [m.] bread, food (26) 

66s, -1], -OVv your [sg.] (24) 

COMPOS, -1, -Ov wise (11) 

OTIEOS, OTTEOS or OTTT|OS [n.] cave (75) 
oTteVSea0, OTTEVOu, OTTEVOG I hasten (21) 
oTabyuds, -ot [m.] doorpost; farmyard (116) 
oTetxoo, —, oTixov I go, I proceed (110) 
otevaxed [pres. syst. only] I groan, I lament (95) 
oti [3 aor. syst. of tot I stand] I stood [intr.] (42) 
ou you [nom. sg. pers. pron.] 

ouv [prep. + dat.] with (6) 

OMETEPOS, -1, -Ov their(s) (46) 

opi(v), opioi(v) to/ for them [dat. pl. pers. pron.] 
oxeddv [adv.] close by, near (92) 

oxe8ov 2 aor. of EX0d 

OXETALOS, -1, -oVv cruel, pitiless; reckless (13) 
oxo fut. of Exco 

oaloo, owou, odd0a I save (25) 

OOUA, O~YaTOS [n.] body, corpse (28) 


T 


taxa [adv.] quickly, soon (105) 
a a -ela, -U swift (49) 
€ [postpositive conj.] and Té...T€ both...and; 

té...Kat both...and (13) 
tetpoo [pres. syst. only] I wear out; I distress (115) 
TeA€oo, TeAeco, TEAEoa I fulfill, I accomplish, I complete (41) 
Teo1ol dat. pl. of Tis, Tt 
Teds, -1), -OV your [sg.] (103) 


TeUXoo, TeVUEoo, TeVEa, pf. mid. Tetuyuat I build; 
I make ready. [pf. pass. often = I am] (35) 
Tecov gen. pl. of Tis, Tl 
ti) where [rel. adv.]; there (28) 
tHdSe [adv.] here (28) 
TION, Br}009, Bika I put, I cause, I make (67) 
tiveo or Tics, [fut.] Telocs or Tica, [aor.] Teloa or Tica 
I pay; [in mid.] I take vengeance upon, I punish (97) 
tis, Tl who? which? what? [interrog. pron.]; 
ti [interrog. adv.] why? (31) 

Tis, Tl some(one), some(thing), one, a certain, any(one) [indef. 
pron.]; Tt [adv.] somehow, in some respect (31) 
TAdoo, TAOouaI, TAT I endure (something) patiently, 

I have the heart, I dare (to do something) [+ inf.] (42) 
Tot surely, you see [postpositive] (24) 
TO0(0)os, -T], -OV so many, so great, so much [often 
correlative with 60(0)os: so many...as...] (86) 
Tote [adv.] then (47) 
TpETTOo, TEEYoo, TEEya I turn [trans.]; [in mid.] 
I turn (myself) [intr.] (22) 
TpEpeo, Bpewoo, Opewa I nourish, I feed, I rear (21) 
tps [adv.] thrice, three times (100) 
Tpotn, -ns [f] Troy, Ilion (61) 
TUTTO, TUYoo, TUYa I strike, I beat (71) 
tupos, -ot [m.] cheese (82) 


To) [adv., often used with conjunctive force] therefore; 
in that case (117) 


Y 


Uypos, -1), -Ov fluid, watery (88) 

Soap, USatos [n.] water (32) 

ulds, -oU or uieos [m.] son (34) 

UAN, -Ns_ wood; forest (85) 

wueis you all [nom. pl. of personal pron.] 

uTrép or UTteio [prep. + gen. or acc.] over (88) 

“Ytrepicov, ‘Ytrepiovos [m.] Hyperion (63) 

Uttvos, -ou [m.] sleep (99) 

utd [prep. + gen.] from under; under the influence of, = by 
personal or impersonal agent]; [prep. + dat. ] under 
[at rest]; [prep. + acc.] under [motion to] (6) 

UoTatos, -n, -ov last (112) 

Upaives, Upaveos, Upnva I weave; I devise (111) 

uynAds, -1, -ov high (11) 

uwooe [adv.] on high, upwards (79) 


® 


payov 2 aor. of éo8ico 
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paiva, Paved, Piva I show, I reveal; 
[in mid.] Paivoual, Paveouat. aor. pass. w. act. 
force pavnv I show myself, I appear (27) 


aos, paeos [n.] light (28) 

EPOd, Olowd, Evelka I bear, I bring (17) 

gpevyoo, pevEoua, puyov I flee, I escape (20) 

QUI, PTO, Pr|oa I say, I claim [see Appendix A for 
irreg. forms] 


@pbdyyos, -ou [m.] voice (88) 

@UrEo, PiATjow, PiAnjoa I love (17) 

@idos, -n, -ov dear (to), friendly (to) [+ dat.] (10) 

@idos, -ou [m. adj. as noun] friend (11) 

POITAG, PoitHow, Poitnoa I roam (back and forth) (19) 

ppv, ppevos [f] mind, spirit (32) 

PPOVED, PEovT|O, Pepdovnoa I consider, I have 
understanding (21) 


guois, puoios [f] nature (27) 
poovn, -fs [f.] voice, sound (9) 
pas, pootds [m.] man (113) 


Xx 


xaipo, xa1pr}o0, XapnV [aor. pass. with active force] 
I rejoice (in) (38) 
XOAETIOS, -1), -Ov difficult (15) 
xapis, xapitos [f.] acc. sg. xapiv beauty, charm, grace (37) 
xelp, xe(t)pos [f.] hand (51) 
Xoo, XEUCO, XeEUa I pour; I heap up [+ acc., gen.] (81) 
x8cov, x8ovds [f.] earth (67) 
xAapos, -1], -Ov greenish yellow, green (98) 
xer| [+ inf. w. acc. sub.] it is necessary (38) 
AEE Pe [n.] possession, property; [in pl.] wealth 
28 


XPNOTSs, -1), -6v worthy, good; useful, serviceable (29) 
Xpiotos, -ot [m.] Christ [“the anointed one”] 
XPOvos, -ou [m.] time (16) 

xpuUGds, -ot [m.] gold (12) 

xpos, -ou [m.] place, region (75) 


y 
wuxn, -fis [£] soul; life (7) 
Q 


c) O! [in direct address] (23) 

code [adv.] thus, so (107) 

Kus, -Ela, -U swift, nimble (70) 

cos [adv. or conj.] as, that, how (17) 

6s, cos [ady.] thus, so [always with pitch-mark] (62) 
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() enclose words not always used in translation; [ ] contain explanatory information. 


For more detail (i.e., principal parts of verbs, case usage after prepositions, etc.), consult the fuller 


entry in the Greek-English Vocabulary. 


A 


able S5uvatos, -f, -6v Iam able SUvauai, Suvjoouat, 
Suvnodunv 

about a) Trept [prep. + gen., dat., acc.]; b) [vb.] lam 
about coke tek es, | uéAATIOa 

above (all) tept [prep. + gen.] 

accept 5€xouat, S€Gouan, SeGaunv 

accomplish TeAéoo, TeAEco, TEAECa 

according to KaTG [prep. + acc.] 

account Adyos, -ou [m.]; on account of 1c [prep. + acc.], 
elveka [prep. + gen.] 

Achaeans ’Axaiol, -ddv [m.] 

address Tlpo0o-audsdaoo, Tpoo-eiTrov [+ acc.] 

admirable Qu UoV, AUULOVOS 

advice BouAn, -iis [Ff] 

aegis-bearing aiyioxos, -n, -ov 

afar atraveuGe [adv.] 


after (in search or attack) étti [+ acc.]; (in time or position) 
ueTae [+ acc.] 


again QU, AUTE, AUTIS, TAI 

Agamemnon ’Ayapeuvoov, Ayaueuvovos [m.] 

all Tas, Taoa, Tav [m./n. gen. TavTds]; attas, aTACa, 
atrav [m./ n. gen. &TIAavTos] 

allow tdoo, Edou, Eaoa [+ inf.] 

alone YLOUvos, -n, -Ov; Cios, -n, -ov 

along trapa [prep. + acc.] 

aloof a&tdétrpobev [adv.] 

also Kat 

although trep [+ ptc.] 

always aiei [adv.] 

am a) eiui [see appendix for forms] b) TEA, —, Tr(€)Aov or 
mid. TEAOLGL, — —, TAduNV c) ytyvouat, yevrjoouat, 
yevounv. yeyaa 

among €v [prep. + dat.]; UeTa [prep. + dat.]; 51a [prep. + acc.] 

ancestral Tatpis, Tatpidos [as f. adj.] 

and kat, 715¢, 5€; 5€, Te [never first word]; and not ovdé, 
unde, ole 

another &AAos, -n, -O 

any(one) Tis, Tl 

apart (from) [adv., or prep. + gen.] atTraveuGe 

Apollo ‘AttédAcov, ‘ATtoAAcovos [m.] 


appear Paivoual, PaveoLal, PaVvNV; appear [seem] 5oKEoo, 
SoKro0, S6xnoa 


approach ikvéouat, Eouat, ikounv [+ acc.] 

around ay@i [adv.; prep. + dat. or acc.]; au@is [adv.] 

arrive A@-IKVEOUAL, AP-iEouat, a-iKOUNV [+ acc.] 

as GS; as many, as great, as much 60(0)os, -n, -ov [often cor- 
relative with TOo(O)os, -n, -Ov" so many (etc.)...as] 


ascend ava-Batvos, etc. 
ask aitéoo, aithoou, aitnoa; cipoual, ciprjooual, Epounv 
assign VELGd, VENECO, VELL 


at eTtl, Tapa, pds [preps. + dat.]; at least ye [enclitic parti- 
cle]; at once aUTIKa 

Athene A®rvn, -ns [f.] 

attempt Telpdoo, Trelpr|}o09, Trelpnoa [+ inf.] 

attendant GYU@iTToAgs, -ou [f.] 

avoid &Agouai, — , GAeaunvor GAeuauny; aAeelveo 

await HEVOd, HEVEG, LElva; Lives [pres. syst. only] 

away (from) aT [prep. + gen.]; atra&veuGe [adv., or prep. + 
gen.]; 1 am away GTI-elut 


awfully aivdds [adv.] 


B 


back a) [adv.] atitis, Gy, TaAW, ava or Gu; back again dy, 
tmdaAww b) [noun] vddtov, -ou [n.] 

bad Kakos, -1), -Ov 

bag GoKos, -ot [m.] 

bait (for catching fish) 86A0s, -ou [m.] 

bar HoxAds, -ot [m.] 

base Trovnpos, -1), -ov 

be [see “am”] 

beam 8d6pu, 5oUpatos or Soupds [n.] 

bear MEépoo, Ole, EvEeika 

beat TUTTToO, TUyoo, THYa 

beautiful KaAds, -1), -Ov [comp. KaAAicov, -ov; supl. 
KGAMOTOS, -1), -OV] 

beauty Xapis, xapItos [acc. sg. KapIV] [f] 

because OT1 [conj.] 

become yiyvoual, yevrnooual, YEvounV. yeyaa 

before Tpdo8e(v) [adv.] 

beg Aicoouat, —, Alodunv 

beginning apxn, -fs [f] 

believe (in) ToTeVco, TIOTEVOG, TioTevoa [+ dat.] 

belly yaotnp, yaotépos or yaotpds [f] 

beneficial, more Képdiov [comp. adv.] 

beside Ett, Tapa [preps. + dat.] 

best &piotos, -n, -ov [supl. of ayabds, -n, -dv] best 

better Kepdiov [comp. adv.]; apeicav, Apeiov [comp. 
of ayabds, -1), -ov] 

big HEyas, wey aAn, Wéeya [m. acc. sg. HEYaY, n. acc. 
sg. Heya, rest of m. and n. is 2nd decl., on stem YEeyaa- ; 
comp. UeiCoov, -ov; supl. ueytoTos, -n, -ov | 


black yéAas, ueAaiva, WEAav [m. and n. gen. ueAavos] 
blameless GuUUUoov, AUULOVOS 

blast aUTHN, -f\s5 [fF] 

blessed Wakap [gen. Udkapos] 

blood aipva, aiuatos [n.] 

boast eUXoua, evEouat, evEauny [+ inf] 

body oda, o~@paTos [n.] 

bolt KAnis, KANISo¢5 [f] 

bone OoTEoV, -ou [n.] 

born, lam ytyvouat, yevroouai, yevounv, yeyaa 
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both...and Te...Te, Te...Kat; on both sides Aygi [adv.; prep. 
+ dat. or acc.] 


boundary treipap, Treipatos [n.] 

boundless atreipoov, -ov 

boy traits, Traidds [m.] 

brandish Tivaoooo, TIvaEoo, Tivaba 

brave Gyads, -1, -ov [comp. apeioov, -ov; supl. &piotos, 
1), -ov] 

bread ottos, -ou [m.] 

breath autun, -fjs [f] 

bright 810s, -a, -ov [f usually keeps alpha through sg.]; 
Aeukés, -1), -Ov 

bring Peps, Ciccs, Eveika; bring to a halt YoTHWI, OTN, 
OTHOa [trans.]; bring cael to a halt fotapat, 
OTTOOUAL, OTH [intr.]} 

briny GAuupds, -1, -dv 

broad eupus, -ela, -v 

brother kKaoryvntos, -ot [m.] 

build tTevxoo, TeUEoo, TevEa, pf. mid. TeTUyUal 

burn Katoo, KaUOGD, Kia [trans.] 

busy about, 1am Trovéoual, Tovrnooual, Tovnoaunv 

but GAAG, avtap, ata&p; dé [never first word; following a 
phrase or clause introduced by yév]; but now av 

by [cause or agent] wtr6 [+ gen.] 


C 


call A€yoo, AEEoo, AEEa; KaAEC, KaAECD, KaAEO(C)a; call (by 
name) OvoudCa, SvOLaOo, Ovd"aou 

can SUvauat, Suvrjoouat, Suvnoduny [+ inf.] 

carry PEP, Cloud, EVEIKa 

cast TTPO-INLI, TPO-NOW, TIPO-T}ka 

catch fire GTTOVAI, Gyoual, ayaunv 

cause TiOnuI. Orous, Bika; I cause to be seated goa [aor. of 
eCouat] or KaO-iGao, —, Ka6-100 

cave AVTPOV, -ou [n.]; OTTEOS, OTTEOS or OTTT}OS [n.] 


certain, a [indef. adj. and pron.] Tis, Tt [for forms, see Section 
212] 


change aueiBouat, GuEtyoual, AvEmpauny 

charity yarn, -ns [f] 

charm xapis, -xapitos [acc. sg. XapIV] 

cheese Tupds, -oU [m.] 

child trais, traidds [m., f.] 

choose aipgouat, aiprjoouat, EAduNV [mid. of apéoo] 

Christ Xpiotds, -ot 

city T(T)dAts, T(T)OAIos [f.] 

claim (to be) eUxouan, evGouat, evEaunv 

clearly 51) [adv.] 

close a) [adj. = compact] TruK(1)vds, -1), -Ov; b) [adv.] &ooov; 
close by &yxt [adv., or prep. + gen.], oxedov [adv.] 

come a) EpxXouat, EAeVoouat, EA(u)Bov, ciAAou8a; 
b) ikvéouan, TEouat, ikouny [+ acc.]; c) ikaveo [pres. syst. 
only] d) I come (by chance) kixavoo, KIXNOOUAl, KiXoOv; 
e) Icome to ET1-€pXOUAL, etc. [+ dat. or acc.]; AP- 
ikvgoual, etc. [+ acc.]; f) I come to be TéAw, —, TrEAOV 
or deponent form: TEAOLaL, —, TASUTY; yiyvouat, 
YEevNoOoual, yevounv, yeyaa; g) lcome upon éTt- 
epxouat [+ dat. or acc.] 


command a) [vb.] avaoyoo, avaage, aveoFa, Avaya [pf. 
has pres. sense; plpf. has impf. sense]; KeAeUco, KEAEWOOD, 
KéAeuoa [+ acc., dat., inf]; b) [noun] évToA, -fs [f] 


companion ETaIpos, -ou; ETaPOS, -ou [m.] 
complete TeA€oo, TeAEo, TEAEOa 

comrade ETatpos, -ou; ETapos, -ou [m.] 
conceal KeUTITCO, KPUYoo, KEUYa 
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concerning Gu@t [adv.; prep. + dat. or acc.] 

consider PPOvEec, PPOvT|Oa, PPdvrjoa; vouiCas, vould, 
vouioa; consider whether or how to BouAevon, 
BouAevow, BouAeuoa [+ inf, or Strea5 + purpose con- 
struction] 

constrain BidCoo [pres. syst. only] 

contrive UNSoual, UMOouaI, UNOaunV 

corpse GGUA, C~PaTos [n.] 

could [= potential fut. supposition expressed by vb. in opt. + 
Ke(v) or av] 

country a) homeland tratpis, tatpidos [f.]; b) rural area, as 
opposed to city aypos, -ot [m.] 

courage HEvos, LEvEos [n.] 

courageous ayrvaop [gen. ayT|vopos] 

course a) [noun] KeAeu8os, -ou [f,, but frequently n. in pl.]; 
b) [indef. adv.] of course Trou 


courtyard avAn, -fs [f] 

cow Botis, Bods [m., f] [dat. pl. also Bouot] 
cowardly Kakos, -T], -Ov 

craftiness 560s, -ou [m.] 

cruel OXETALOS, -1, -OV 

cry out in pain oipcoCoo, oiva§ouat, ciuaGa 
cunning 8d6Aos, -ou [m.] 

custom 8ikn, -ns [f.]; Bguis, PEuioTtos [Ff] 
Cyclops KikAcoy, KukAcotros [m.] 


D 


dare TAdoo, TATOOUAL, TAA [+ inf] 

daring [adj.] ueyaArtoop [gen. weyaArtopos] 

dark yéAas, ueAaiva, WeAav [m. and n. gen. UeAavos] 

daughter aoe Buyatépos or Buyatpds [fF]; KovpN, 
NS L. 

Dawn [= goddess] ‘Hoos, Hoos [f] 

day Tuap, Watos [n.]; for nine days évvijpap [adv.] 

dead body oda, GapaTos [n.] 

deadly Odods, -1), -Ov 

dear (to) @iAos, -n, -ov [comp. piATepos, -1, -oVv; supl. 
@iATatos, -n, -ov] 

death 8@avatos, -ou [m.] 

deceive AavOdvoo, Afjow, AdBov 

deed Epyov, -ou [n.]; TPGyUAa, TPayHATOS [n.] 

deep a) [adj.] Ba®us, -eia, -v ; b) [noun = sea] TOVTOS, -ou 
m. 

delightful yAuKUs, -eta, -U 

desire BouAouat, BouAfjooua, BouAdunv 

destroy OAAUCD, OAECOD, SAEO(O)a; ATI-OAAUOD, etc. [= 
destroy utterly] 

destruction SAe8pos, -ou [m.] 

destructive OAOds, -1), -dv 

devise Upaives, UPavec, Upnva 

devour €06c9 [pres. syst. only] 

die 8vryjoKeo, Bavéoua, Bavov 

difficult xaAetrds, -1), -Ov 

dinner d5eittvov, -ou [n.] 

discover eupioKao, EUPT|OW, EUPOV 

disease votioos, -ou [f.] 

distress a) [noun] &Ayos, GAyeos [n.]; b) [vb.] Teipco [pres. 
syst. only] 

divine O8e0TtEOlos, -n, -OV 

divinity 5atucov, Saipovos [m., f] 

do pelo, peGao, PeGa; Epdoo, EpEwo, EeEa; troitoo, 
Troinjoo, Toinoa; I do wrong Adikéc, &diKT}O09, 
adiknoa 


door 8uUpen, -ns [f] 

door-post oTABUds, -ot [m.] 

door-stone 8upeds, -ot [m.] 

doubt, no doubt trou [indef. adv.] 

down (from) kata [prep. + gen.]; down (along) kat& [prep. 
+ acc.]; down (to) Kata [prep. + acc.] 

drag pvc, —, Eeuo(a)a; EAKoo 

draw Epvco, —, Epvo(o)a; I draw (water or wine) apUcow, 
aguEc, apua(o)a 

drink tives, Tiouat, Triov 

drive Aavvoo, EAdoo, €Aao0(0)a; I drive a flock véueo, 
VEMEGO, VEIL 

due measure Hotpa, -ns [fF] 

dwell oikéas, oikT}O09, CikNOa 


E 


each EKaOTOS, -f, -ov; other GAANAOL, -cov [pl. only] 

eager(ly) TEO@PpPaov, -ov 

early-born (one) nptyeveia, -ns [fF] 

earth [= world, globe] yata. -ng [f]; [= ground] x8cov, 
x8ov6z5 [f.]; [= soil, arable land] Gpoupa, -ns [f] 

easy pridios, -7y -ov 

eat E00ico, ES5opual, payov; Edco [pres. syst. only]; €o809 
[pres. syst. only] 

edge &kpov, -ou [n.] 

either...or 1...1); [after neg.] OUSE...oude 

else &AAOs, -1, -O 

elude AavOdveo, Arjow, AdB8ov 

end Treipap, Teipatos [n.] 

endure Qv-EXOUal, av-EGoual or AVA-oXTOONAL, Ava- 
oXOoVv or -oxEBov; I endure patiently TAdoo, TATOOLAI, 
TA 

enter cid-EpXOUaL, cio-eAeVOouan, EiC-EABov; dUco, 
dSvooual, Suoduny or Sv 

entire OUAOS, -n, -OV 

entrance TAN, -ns [Ff] 

entreat Aiooouai, —, Alodunu 

err GHAPTAV, AUAPTHOOUAL, AUapTov 

escape pevyoo, PevEoual, puyov; I escape the notice of 
(someone) AavOdveo, Afjou, AdBov 

especially trepi [adv.] 

eternal &8dvatos, -n, -ov 

even Kal; not even oudé, unde 

ever [= forever] aiei [adv.]; [= at some time] Tote [enclitic 
adv. ] 

every TS, TaOa, TaV [m./ n. gen. TaVTOS] 

evil KaKds, -1, -OV 

exceedingly Ainv [adv.]; Trept [adv.] 

excellent €08Ads, -1), -dv; KAUTOS, -OV; GUUUCOV, AUULOVOS 

excelling (over) Trepi [prep. + gen.] 

(ex)change GueiBouat, AuEtyouat, AvEpaunv 

expect €Atroo or EATTONAL [+ inf.] [pres. syst. only] 

experience TAOXed, Treicouat, TAaBov 

extreme GKPOS, -1, -OV 

exult eUxoual, evgoual, evEaunv 

eye OMP8aAyds, ov [m.] 

eyebrow opps, opevos [f.] 

eyelid BAEMapov, -ou [n.] 


F 


fail of GuapTaveo, AUapTHOoOUaAl, dYapToOv [often + gen.] 
faith in, I have TioTeVoo, TOTEVOD, TioTeuoa [+ dat.] 
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faithful €pinpos, -ov [pl. 3 decl.: €pinpes, etc.] 

fall tito, TECEOUAI, TECOV 

famous KAUTOs, -OV 

far away aTroTTpoOeEV [ady.] 

farmyard avAn, -ijs [f.]; otTaBuds, -ot [m.] 

fast TaxXUs, -Eta, -W [comp. B&oouv, B&Coov; supl. 
TAXIOTOS, -1, -oVv] 

fasten GT, Ayouat, aya; Sé0o, S10, dijoa 

fat Tiaov, Tlovos 

fate uoipa, -ns [fF] 

father TATTP, TATEPOS or TATPOS [m.] 

fatherland tatpis, tatpid0os [fF .] 

fear 5ei5e, Seicouat, Setoa, deidia [+ inf. or ur] + purpose 
construction; pf. has pres. sense] 

feed [trans.] Tpepoo, Bpewoo, Bpéwa; feed (upon) [intr., = 
graze] VEMOUGI, VEMEOUGI, VEILAUNV 

feel ETTI-UAlOUal, ETI-UAOOOUAL, ETTI-UAOOaUNV 

fellow &v@pcotros, -ou [m.] 

female O7jAus, OnAEta, BFAu [or adj. of two endings O7jAus, 
6FAU] 

few OAtyos, -1, -ov 

fight (against) UaXOUat (UaXEOUaL), UAXTCOUAL, 
Haxeo(o)aunv [+ dat.] 

fill (with) €u-tritrAnu, €u-TATOoo, éu-TrAnoa; I fill to over- 
flowing vaico 

find euptoKco, eupTjoc, epov 

fine ev-epynis, -€5 

fire TUP, TUpds [n.] 

first a) [adj.] TcsTOS, -n, -ov; b) [adv.] at first TEGSTOV 

fitting, it is €oika [in 3 sg. impers. construction, which may 
take acc. and inf.] 

flee peyoo, Pevgouai, PUyoV 

flesh oa p&, oapkds [f.]; Kpeéa, Kpeddv [n. pl.] nom. sg. 
KPEGS 

flock pAAov, -ou [n.] 

flow péco [pres. syst.] 

fluid Uypds, -1), -ov 

fold [= pen for animals] avAn, -ijs [f.]; onkds, -ot [m.] 

followers Aads, -ot [m.] 

food oitos, -ou [m.]; cidap, eiSatos [n.] 

foolish vrytos, -n, -OVv 

for [conj., never first word in clause] yap; for trepi [prep. + 
dat. or acc.]; for the sake of eivexa [prep. +. gen.] 

force Bin, -ns [fF] 

forest UAN, -1)5 

forever aiet [adv.] 

forgetful of, lam AavOdvouai, Afjoouat, Aabduny [+ gen.] 

friend @tAos, -ou [adj. as noun] 

friendly (to) gidos, -n, -ov [+ dat.] 

from ard, €k, TAPA, TPdS [preps. + gen.]; down from 
kata [prep. + gen.]; from close at hand éyyW6ev [adv.]; 
from elsewhere &AAOBEV [adv.]; from there évOev [adv.]; 
from under Wir [+ gen.]; from what place or source? 
[interr. adv.] 1O8ev 

fruit KapTrds, -o0 [m.] 

fulfill teAgco, TeAéco, TEACOa 


G 


gate TAN, -ns [f] 

gave TOpov [2 aor. syst. only] 

get AauBavoo, Afwoua, AaBov 

gift Scopov, -ou [n.]; gift of hospitality, guest-gift Eetviov, -ou [n.] 
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gigantic TreAcoptos, -1, -Ov 

girl Tats, Traidsds [f.] 

give diScout, Sc9009, Saka [see appendix for irreg. forms]; 
oTTaCod, OTAGO, STIAG(G)a; TOPOV [2 aor. syst. only] 

glorious 8tos, -a, -ov [f. usually keeps alpha through sg.] 

glory 86€a, -ns [f] 

go Baivoo, Brooua, Biv, BeBnka:; gpxouai, EAeUooLat, 
EX(u)Bov, eiAAousa; oTeixeo, —, OTIXoVv; I go up 
ava-Baiveo, etc; 1 go upon Etti-Baivos, etc. [+ gen.]; I go 
past TAP-EPXOUAL, etc. 

goat aig, aiyds [m., f] 

god Qeds, -o [m., f.] 

going icov, totioa, idv [pres. act. ptc. of eit go] 

gold xpuods, -ot [m.] 

good ayaQds, -1), -ov [comp. ApEicov, -ov; supl. apiotos, 
n, -ov]; XPTMOTOS, -1), -Ov; good-for-nothing Auypds, -1), 
-ov 

grace XApIs, XapITOS [f] acc. sg. XapIv 

grayish TroAtds, (-1)), -Ov 

great UEyas, UeyaAn, Heya [m. acc. sg. HEYA, n. acc. sg. 
Heya, rest of m. and n. is 2nd decl., on stem yeyad- ; 
comp. HEiCcov, -ov; supl. UeyloTos, -1, -ov J]; as great as 
da(a)os, -n, -ov [see as]; so great as TOO(O)OS, -T, -OV 
[see so] 

great-hearted YeyaAr|Toop [gen. UeyaAT] TOPOS] [adj.] 

greatly Uda [adv.] 

Greeks “Axatoi, -ddv [m.] 

green, greenish-yellow xAcopos, -1), -Ov 

greyish ToAtds, (-1)), -Ov 

groan OTEVvaxXod [pres. syst. only] 

grow a) [trans.] aéGco, aeEtjous, a€Enoa b) [intr.] aéEoua, 
aeEjooual, ae&noaunv 

guest Eeivos, -ou [m.] 

gulf AaitHa, AdiTHATOS [n.] 


H 


half tutous, -(e1a), -u 

halt a) (trans. ] {OTHUL, OTNO, OTC b) [intr.] ‘toTapan, 
OTNOOUAL, OTTV 

hand xelp, xe(t)pds [f.] 

handmaid Gug@itroAos, -ou [f.] 

happen yiyvoual, yevrooual, yevounv, yéyaa; happen 
upon TuyxXavoo, TeUVEoual, TUXOV 

happiness SABos, -ou [m.] 

happy UaKap [gen. Uakapos] 

hasten oTreUSeo, OTTEVOU, OTTEVOa 

hate LIGEco, WlOT]}O09, Llonoa 

have &xoo, EEoo or OXTIOC, OXSV or OXEBOV; have mercy on 
éAcéco, —, EAENoa; have the heart (to) TAcoo, 
TATOouaL, TARY 

he a) 6; 6Se; avtds b) him [pron. in gen., dat., acc.] 
see Lesson 34 

heap up X€o9, XEVEd, XEVA; APUGOD, APUEC, Apuo(o)a 

hear &kovG, AkoUGOUaI, &kouoag; I hear of TreVBouat, 
Trevooual, TUBSENV 

heart Buds, -o% [m.]; Kip, Kfipos [n.]; TOP [n., indecl.]; 
I have the heart (to) TAdoo, TAHOOUaL, TATV 

heaven oupavos, -oU [m.] 

heavenly 8e0TtEolos, -n, -ov 

heavy SBpiuos, -n, -ov 

her a) [pron., see she]; b) [adj.] 65, -1), -ov 

here Tide [adv.] 

hereafter Stri08ev, OTtio(O)co [adv.] 

herself [see himself, herself, itself] 
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hesitate to GCoyat [pres. syst. only] [+ inf.] 

hide [trans.] KeWOoo, KeVooo, KUBov; KEUTITCO, KEUYWoo, 
Kpuya 

high wwnAds, -1), -dv 

him [see he] 

himself, herself, itself aUTds, -7, -O 

his és, -1), -6v 

hiss ic&xo9 [pres. syst. only] 

hold &xoo, E€oo or oxNO0, OXOV or OXEBOV; hold back 
from att-€x09; hold up under Gv-€XOUAI, etc. 

hollow yAagupos, -1), -ov 

holy igpds, -1), -ov 

home oikos, -ou [m.] 

homecoming a) [noun] vootos, -ou [m.] b) [adj., = of one’s 
homecoming] VooTILOS, -n, -OV 

homeward oikade [adv.] 

honey-sweet peAmdrs, -Es 

honorable 8ikatos, -n, -ov 

hope €Attoo or EATOWat [+ inf] [pres. syst. only] 

house Oikos, -ou [m.] 

how as [adv.]; how? tds [interr. adv.] 

however 5é€ [never first word] 

human Bpotos, -1, -dv; [used only of flesh] &vdpduEos, -n, 
-ov; human being &vOpcoTtos, -ou [m.] 

hurl pitrtoo, piyoo, Piya; IHHL, Hoos, Aka; TPO-inL, TIPO- 
T1009, TIPO-T]Ka 

Hyperion ‘Ytrepicov, ‘Y trepiovos [m.] 


I 


I €yoo(v) [for forms, see Appendix A] 

if ei; if only [=impossible wish] ei, ei yap, ei8e [+ opt.] 

Ilion Tpoin, -ns [f] 

imagine Oto or dtopat, dioouat, Sioa" 

immortal G8avatTos, -n, -ov 

in €v [prep. + dat.]; in any way Troos [enclitic adv.]; in fact ye 
[enclitic particle]; in front of Tedo8e(v) [adv.]; in order 
e€iis [adv.]; in order that iva, cos, Stress, SPA [conj.]; 
in silence &kEcov, -ouca, —; in that case [=therefore] TG) 
[conj.]; in the same place auToU [adv.] 

increase a) [trans.] G€Goo, aeEtous, aéEnoa; b) [intr. = 1 
increase (myself), I grow] aéGoua, aeENooua, 
aeEnoaunv 

indeed 1; 5r) [adv.]; [in contrasts followed by 5€] ev 

inhabit Oikéao, OiKT|IOGD, OiKNOa 

injure OdiKéoo, Adikr}ou, adiknoa 

inquire (from) TrevOoual, Tevoouat, TUBOENY 

inside (of ) a) [adv.] Evd5ov, Evtoobev; b) [prep. + gen.] inside 
of évtoo8_ev 

intend (to do something) WéAAco, HEAAT|OWO, HEAAT|OG. [+ 
inf.] 

into eis [prep. + acc.]; into the midst WeT& [prep. + acc.] 

it [if gender is unclear] 16; TOde; ATS 

itself AUTO [gen. aUTOU] 


J 


journey Odds, -ot [f.] 

judge Kpivoo, KpIvEoo, KpIva 
just Sikaios, -n, -ov 

justice Bin, -ns [Ff] 


K 


keen O€us, -eia, -v 

kill Ktetvoo, KTEveoo, KTEIVa or KTAVOV; ATI-OAAVOD, etc. 
kindle katie, KavOo, KTja 

kindly Tpdgpoov, -ov 

king ava, avaxktos [m.] 

kingdom BaouAein, -ns [f.] 

knee yovu, youvatos or youvos [n.] 

know yityvookoo, YVoooua, Yvan, éyvaoKa, 


Eyvaoual, yuaobny; oida, eidrjoco [irreg.; 
see Appendix A for forms] 


L 


labor at TOVEOHaL, TOVTjCOLa, TovnOauNV 

lamb(s) Gpves, Apvddv [no nom. sg.; acc.sg. Ava] [m., f] 

lament oTevaxood [pres. syst. only] 

land a) [noun] yaa. “ns [f.J; b) [vb.] ém-Batveo, ém- 
Broopa, etti-Brv, em-BEBnka [+ gen.] 

large a) ueyas, yey aan, uéya [m. acc. sg. HEYA, n. acc. 
sg. Heya, rest of m. and n. is 2nd decl., on stem Yeyaa- ; 
comp. HEiCcov, -ov; supl. Uey1oTos, -n, 
-ov]; b) wakpos, -1), -dv 

last UOTATOS, -n, -OV 

lawful, it is Opis EOTI [+ acc. and inf.] 

lay hold of GtrTovat, Gyouat, ayaunv 

lead Gyo, Eo, Gyayov 

learn HavOdveo, UabrGouaI, UdBov; I learn by 
inquiry Trev8ouai, Tevoouat, TUBSENY 

least, at ye [enclitic particle] 

leave Aettres, Agios, Aitrov; leave (alone) Edo, EXOo, 
taoa [+ inf.] 

length uf}Kos, UNKEOS [n.] 

lest un, va un [+ subj. or opt. in purpose construction] 

let a) let me, let us [expressed by vb. in 1st pers. hortatory 
subj.] b) let him, her, it [expressed by vb. in 3rd pers. opt.] 
c) let alone [= allow, permit] doo, Eaou, Eaoa [+ inf] 

lie (down) Keiyau [pf mid. syst. only] 

life Coot}, -fis [fF]; Bios, -ou [m.]; wuxn, -fs [Ff] 

lift up aeipoo, —, Gelpa 

light paos, Paeos [n.] 

like (to) a) [adj. + dat.] OYOtos, -n, -ov; b) [vb.] I am like 
to €oika [pf. with pres. force; coke plpf with impf. 
force] 

limb wéAos, WeAEOS [n.] 

live Cade, Caoow, Coa 

lofty UpnAds, -1, -ov 

long a) [adj.] WaKkpds, -1, -ov b) [vb.] I long (after) To8Ee, 
Tro8rjo09, TBO; I long (to do something) Tro8éco, 
TroBrjo09, TO8eoa [+ inf], ALAatouat [+ inf] [pres. syst. 
only] 

look (at) Opdoos, 6youat, Sov, E@paka, E@pPanat, SpOnv; 
eio-opaes, eio-dyoua, elo-1d50v 

loom [for weaving] tots, -oU [m.] 

loose AViao, AUOw, AUOa, AgAuKa, A€AUat, AUVENV 

lord ava, &vaktos [m.] 

lose atr-oAAUoo, ATI-OAEOus, ATI-dAEO(O)a 

lost, am OAAVOUMI, OA€oOUaI, OASUNV, SAGA; aTI- 
oAAVOUAL, etc. 

lotus Acotds, -ot [m.] 

Lotus-eaters Acotopayot, -cov [m.] 

love a) [noun] ayatrn, -ns [f.]; b) [vb 
piAnoa 

loyal epinpos, -ov [pl. 3 decl.: epinpes, etc.] 


.] PiAéoo, pIAT}Ooo, 
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M 


make Trotéod, ToIT}ou, Troinoa; I myself heard yeycoveo, 
YeEyovnjow, yeyovnoa, yéyoava [pf. with pres. mean- 
ing]; I make trial of treipcoo, Treipr}ou, Trelpnoa [+ 
gen.] 

male &pony, -evos [m., f.] apoev, APoevos [n.] 

man [=human being] &v@pcotros, -ou [m.]; [= male] avnp, 
AvEepos or AVvVdpds [m.] dat. pl. Avdpecot or Avdpaot ; 
[= person] @aas, puotdos [m.] 

manliness apetn, -t\s [fF] 

manly aynvoop, aynvopos [adj.] 

man-servant 5y09s5, 5006s [m.] 

many TOAAds, -1), -Ov; [m./n. also 3rd decl. TroAUs, -U; 
comp. TAgicov, -ov; supl. TAEloTos, -n, -ov]; as many 
as 00(0)os, -n, -ov [see as]; so many as TOO(O)os, -n, 
-ov [see so] 

marry YAHEW, YAHED, YAUNOG or yTjUa 

mast \OTOs, -oU [m.] 

meal d5eitrvov, -ou [n.] 

measure HETPOV, -ovu [n.]; due measure LOIpa, -n¢ [f.] 

meat KpEG, KpEdov [n. pl.] nom. sg. Kpeas 

member (of the body) wéAos, WEAEOS [n.] 

middle (of ) U€o(O)os, -n, -ov [modifying noun in same case] 

midst (of ) U€o(o)os, -n, -ov [modifying noun in same case] 

might Mévos, WEvEos [n.] 

mighty OBpiuos, -n, -ov 

milk GpéAyoo [pres. syst. only] 

mind voos, -ou [m.]; perv, pp_evos [f.] 

mine EEO; HEU; ENOS, -1], -OV 

mingle (with) Uioyos, uioo, uiga [+ dat.] 

miserable Auypds, -1), -Ov 

miss GAHAPTaVved, AUAPTTHOOLAI, GUapTov [often + gen.]; 
miss (an absent person or thing) To8Eco, TOBT|O09, 
md8e0a [+ acc.] 


mix (something with something) Uloyoo, Ui€eo, uIEa 

mixing-bowl Kentip, Kprntipos [m.] 

money XPNKATA, XPNUAToov [pl. of xPT|Ha] 

monstrous TreAcoptos, -1, -OVv 

more [see many] 

mortal 8vnT6s, -1), -Ov; BeoTds, -1), -ov 

most [see many] 

mother UNTNP, UNTEPOS OP UNTPOs [f.] 

mountain pos, OpEos [n.] 

mourn youu, yYorooual, yonoa 

much a) [adj.] ToAAds, -1], -Ov; [m./n. also 3rd decl. TOAUs, 
-U; comp. TrAgicov, -ov; supl. TAEtoTos, -n, -ov]; as 


much as 60(0)os, -n, -ov [see as]; so much as TOO(O)Os, 
-T], -ov [see so]; b) [adv.] TroAU 


Muse Motioa, -ng [f.] 

my &HOS, -1), -Ov 

myself a) Ist personal pron. + @UTOs in same case; b) often 
expressed by mid. voice of vb. 


N 


name Ovoua or OVO, OVOUATOS [n.] 

nature vols, pvotos [f.] 

near a) [adv.] €yyus, GyXI, Cooov, tyyUOev, oxeddv b) 
[preps. + gen.] €yyus, &yxXt, Gooov c) [prep. + dat.] 
aooov d) [adj.] TANGIos, -n, -ov 

necessary, it is eT) [+ inf. w. acc. sub.] 

necessity Avaykn, -ns [Ff] 

neck auxTVv, aUXEVOS [m.] 

nectar VEKTAP, VEKTAPOS [n.] 
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need avaykn, -n5 [f.] 

neighbor(ing) TAnoios, -n, -ov 

neither...nor OUTE...OUTE 

never (yet) Too [+ neg.] [adv.] 

night vue, vuKTds [Ff] 

nimble coKus, -Ela, -U 

nine days, for évvijuap [adv.] 

no, nor ov [oUK before smooth breathing; ovxX before rough 
breathing]; ur) [ov generally is the neg. of concrete fact, UN 
of possibility, condition, command, general, dependence, 
etc.]; no doubt trou; no longer oUK ET! or OUKETI [adv.]; 
in no way Too [+ neg.]; no one ovdeis, ovdSepia, oUdEV; 
undets, undeula, undév 

noble eo8Ads, -1), -dv; KaAGs, -1), -Ov [comp. KaAAtooV, -ov; 
supl. K&AAIOTOS, -1, -OVv] 

nobody ovdeis, ovdeuia, ovdev; undeis, undeuta, undev; 
Nobody Owtis, OUTiIos 

none oudels, ovdenia, ovdEv; undels, uNndeuia, undév 

nor a) oUdSE; uNdE b) [following a neg. clause] ole; c) 
neither...nor OUTE...OUTE 

not [see vo]; not at all too [+ neg.]; not even ovde; unde; 
nothing ovdév 

nourish Tpéges, Bpewoo, Ppeya 


now [= at the present time] viv; [not of time; = therefore] 51 


O 


O! [in direct address] 

oar EPETHOV, -oU [n.] 

oar-lock KAnis, KANIS0¢ [f.] 

obey, am obedient to Tret8opa, Teicopnan, TOSuNV [+ dat.] 

of a) expressed by gen. case b) [adv.] of course Trou 

offered Tdopov [2 aor. syst. only] 

old man yépuov, yepovTos [m.] 

olive-wood, of EAatvEos, -n, -OV 

on etrl; €v; TOs [preps. + dat.]; Ava or Au [prep. + gen., 
dat., acc.]; on account of 81a [prep. + acc.], E(vexa [prep. + 
gen.]; on high [adv.] Uwooe; on the one hand pEv; on the 
other hand 8€; aute 

once [= some time] Tote [enclitic adv.]; at once aUTika 

one eis, ula, év [m./n. gen. Evds] 

one another GAAMAOI, -oov [pl. only] 

only yotvos, -n, -ov 

opinion 86€a, -ns [f.] 

or 1; TE 

order a) [noun] €vtoAn, -f\s [Ff]; b) [vb.] KeAouat, 
KEAT|OOUAL, KEKAOUNV; c) [conj. = in order that] ‘iva, 
Stress, cos, Oppa [neg. uN]; d) [adv.] e€Tis 

other &AAos, -n, -o ; (the) other(s) ETEPOS, -n, -ov 

ought xp) [+ inf. w. acc. sub.] 

our TIHETEPOS, -n, -OVv 

out of &k (€€ before vowels) [prep. + gen.] 

outermost AkpoOs, -n, -ov 


over AVG or GU [prep. + acc.]; UTEP or Utreip [prep. + gen. or 
acc. ] 


overpower 5auaCoo, Sayac, SauUaocoa 
own (his/her own) €6s, -1, -Ov 
ox Bots, Bods [m., f] [dat. pl. also Bouoi] 


P 


pain GAyos, GAyeos [n.] 

pair of [expressed by the dual] 

partake (of) Tlatéouai, —, Tao(o)aunv [+ gen.] 
pass (by) Trap-€PXOUAl, etc. 
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path KéAeu8os, -ou [f., but frequently n. in pl.] 

pay tives or Tico, [fut.] Teiocs or Tides, [aor.] Teloa 
or Tioa 

peace eipriyn, -ns [f] 

pen onkos, -ov [m.] 

people Aads, -ot [m.] 

perceive Voea, vorjou, vornoa 

perhaps Trou [indef. adv.] 

perish OAAVOLAI, CAECONAL, OAOUNV, SAGA; aTI- 
oAAVOUAI, etc. 

persuade Trei6co, Treious, Treloa or TreTTIOOV 

physician intpds, -ot [m.] 

pick for myself aipéouai, aiprjoouat, EAOUNDY [mid. of 
aipéc]; pick out Kpives, KpIveoo, KpIva 

pitiless OXETAIOS, -1, -Ov; vNA(E)TS, -ES 

pity eAeéoo, —, Eheqoa 

place a) [noun] xpos, -ou [m.]; b) [vb.] ‘init, Hoo, Ka; 
I have been placed kelyau [pf mid. syst. only] 

plan a) [noun] BouaAn, -ijs [f.]; b) [vb.] plan how to 
BouAevco, BouAevou, BouAeuoa [+ inf, or Tres + 
purpose construction]; UNSouat, UNOOUaL, UNOauTV 

plank 8dpu, 5ovupatos or Soupds [n.] 

pleasant T5us, Ndeta, Nov 

please [expressed by verb in opt.] 

pleased with, lam 7Sopuat, joouat, Hoauny [+ dat.] 

pleasing YetAixIos, -n, -ov 

pleasure MSovn, -7\s [fF] 

pole LoxAds, -ot [m.] 

Polyphemus TloAU@nuos, -ou [m.] 

portion yotpa, -ns [f] 

Poseidon TlooeiSdcov, -cavos [m.] 

Possess VEHOUGL, VEUEOUAL, VELLAUTV 

possession XPT|UA, XOTUATOS [n.] 

possible S5uvatos, -1), -ov 

pour [trans.] x€o09, xeUoo, xeVa; I pour out of [intr.] &k- 
oevicd, —, Ek-coUUNV [non-thematic 2 aor.] 

power KpaTOS, KEaTEOS [n.]; a superhuman power or 
divinity 5aiveov, Saipovos [m.] 

pray (to) eUxoual, eUgoual, evEauny [+ dat. and inf.] 

prefer BovAopai, BouATjoouat, BouAduny 

prepare TeUXoo, TeVEco, TEVEA, —, TETUYHAI; OTTAITCo, —, 
oTrAlooa 

present a) [adv., = now] at present viv b) [vb.] O1TaCoo, 
oTTaG0a, STIAG(G)a; 1 am present Ta&p-elUt [see Eipt 
in Appendix A for forms] 

proceed oTelxoo, —, OTIXOV 

produce Troléas, Troijoud, Toinoa 

property XpHUa, XpTUATOS [n.] 

prosperity OABos, -ou [m.] 

protect (€)pUoOUal, (€)pUocoUa, (EP)pUucauUNY 

punish Tivoyai, Ticoual, Tloaunv 

pursue S100Koo, d1c9Go, diaaGa 

put ToT, OTTO, OTijoa; TION, Broo, Bij\Ka; 

ut down KaTa-TI6NUL, etc.; put in position, put on 

ETMI-TIONLUL, etc. 


Q 


quick KapTtc&Atuos, -ov 
quickly aiya; Taxa; KapTraAitess [adv.] 
quite ucAa [adv., modifying adj. or adv.] 


R 


raft oxedin, -ns [Ff] 

rage Weveaivos, —, WeEverVa 

rain éuBpos, -ou [m.] 

raise Gelpoo, —, Gelpa 

ram apveids, -ot [m.] 

reach (by chance) kIXQvoo, KIXNOOAL, KIXOV 

ready a) [adj.] TOppoov, -ov b) [vb.] I make ready TevUXoo, 
TevEoo, TevEa, pf. mid.: TETUyHal 

rear TpEMed, Bpewoo, Opeya 

reason Adyos, -ou [m.] 

receive S€xouan, SEGouan, SeGaunv 

reckless OXETALOS, -N, -OV 

refrain from aTI-€Xoo 

region XdPOs, -ou [m.] 

rejoice (in) xaipos, xalprjou, xapnv [aor. pass. with active 
force] 

release AUoo, AUOus, AUVoa, A€EAUKa, AEAULO, AUONV 

remain HEvoo, HEVEC, HEIVa; Lived [pres. syst. only] 

reply GueiBouat, avEtyouat, auenpaunv 

request GiTEo, aitHow, aitnoa 

rescue (€)PUOLal, (€)pPUGCOUAI, (EP)pUucauUNY 

resound id&xoo [pres. syst. only] 

respect aid€ouat, aideo(o)oual, aideoodunv; aCouat 
[pres. syst. only] 

return a) [vb.] véouat [pres. syst. only] b) [noun = return 
home] vdootos, -ou [m.] 

reveal Paiva, PAavEC, Prva 

revere GCouat [pres. syst. only]; aisgouat, aidéo(o)oyat, 
aidscoodunv 

reverence aidgouai, aidgo(o)oua, aidcoodunv 

rich Tricav, Tlovos 

right Op8ds, -1, -Ov; aright B€uIs, BEuIOTOs [Ff]; it is 
right O€uIs Eoti [+ acc. and inf.] 

rivalry Epis, Epidos [fF] 

river TOTAUOS, OU [m.] 

road Odds, -ow [f.]; KeAeuBos, -ou [f,, but frequently n. in pl.] 

roam (back and forth) Poitdos, Poltioo, Poitnoa 

roar Bodo, Borjow, Bonoa 

rock TéTpN, -ns [fF] 

rosy-fingered PoOdo0dakTUAOS, -ov 

round about Trept [adv.] 

rush away, rush back (from) a1ro-oevieo, —, ATIO-coUUNV 
[non-thematic 2 aor.]; rush out of EK-cEeVoo, —, EK- 
oouunv 

ruthless vnA(e)ts, -E5 


S 


sacred iepds, -1], -Ov 

said [3 sg.] En [irreg. from @nut]; I said etttov [2 aor. syst. 
only] 

sail (over) TAgoo, TAEUOOUa, TAcOa 

sake: for the sake of Etvexa [prep. +. gen.] 

salty GAWUpSs, -1], -Ov 

same a) [adj.] AUTOS, -1), -0; b) [adv., or prep. + dat.] at the 
same time GUA 

savage Gyplos, (-n), -ov 

save OwCco, GOW, Odoa; (E)pVouAa, (é)pVoooual, 
(Ep) pucaunv 

say A€yoo, A€Eoo, AEa; Evvettes, eviyoo, Eviotrov; Eitrov 
[2 aor. syst. only]; pnUI, prow, roa [see Section 595 
for impf. forms] 
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sea O4Aaooa, -ns [f.]; [=the deep] TévToOs, -ou [m.]; GAs, 
adds [f.] 

search after Cntéco, CntHow, Cytnoa 

seat myself KaO-iGco, —, KaBbioa 

seated TMEVOS, -1, -OV 

second Sevtepos, -n, -ov; a second time Bis [adv.] 

see Opa, Syouat, Sov, Ecpaka, E@Paual, SPOnv ; 
[= watch, look at] eio-op dos, etc. 

seek CnTtéoo, Cntr00, cntnoa; seek out €Tl-Yatouat, ét- 
Hadoooual, étrl-“~aoodunv 

seem doxKéoo, SoKrjou, 56kNoa; €oika [pf. with pres. 
force; €aakea plpf. with impf. force] 

seize Aipeco, aiptjoco, EAOV ; seize upon aivuyat [pres. syst. 
only] 

seize UAPTITA, UAPYo, Uapya 

select aipgouat, aiprjoouat, EASuNV [mid. of aipéco]; 
aivuyat [pres. syst. only] 

self attds, -1, -6 

send TEeUTTCs, TEWWoo, TENWO; INL, Too, TKa; I send 
forth ‘int, tooo, Ka; I send (someone) as a 
companion OoT1dCoo, OTTaOOu, STIAG(G)a [+ acc. and 
dat.] 

senseless GPPaov, -Ov 

separate Kpivoo, KPIVECd, KPIVa 

servant [man] 809s, 5ucods [m.]; [woman] 5y0on, -fs [fF] 

seven ETITG [indecl.] 

shameful aioxpds, -n, -ov 

sharp O&Us, -eta, - 

she pa 15e; avt1; b) her [pron. in gen., dat., acc.] see Lesson 
3 


sheep uijAov, -ou [n.]; dis, Stog [dat. pl. also Geoot, acc. pl. 
always Ots] [m., f] 

shepherd trowwnyv, Troiwevos [m.] 

ship vnts, vnds or veds, dat. pl. also vnuot [f] 

shout Bodeo, Borjoo, Bonoa:; iaXoo [pres. syst. only]; 
YEYWVED, YEYWVTIOD, yeyouvnoa, yeywva 
[pf. with pres. meaning] 

show ative, Pave, Prva; I show myself Paivouat, 
PAvEOUaL, Pavyv 

shrewd Truk(1)vds, -1), -Ov 

shrink before &A€ouai, — , AAeauNv or GAeuaunv 

sickness voUoos, -ou [f.] 

silent(ly) &kEéaov, -ouca 

similar to OW“otos, —, -ov [+ dat.] 

simple vrjmlos, -n, -ov 

since étret [conj.] 

sit down eCopat, —, Eoa 

sitting TIMevos, -n, -ov 

sky ovpavos, -ot [m.] 

sleep a) [vb.] eUSeo, evdrjo0o, evdqoa; 
b) [noun] Uttvos, -ou [m.] 

small dAtyos, -n, -ov 

so oUTodS, cade, dds, cos [adv.]; so many, so great, so 
much Tdo(0)os, -n, -ov [often correlative with 
60(0)0s, -1, -OVv: so many (etc.)...as] 


soft uadakds, -1, -Ov 

soil Gpoupa, -ns [fF] 

some(one), some(thing) Tis, Tl 

somehow Troos [enclitic adv.]; Tt [enclitic adv.] 
sometime(s) Tote [enclitic adv.] 

son vlds, -oU or ui€os [dat. pl. vigor] [m.] 
soon Taxa [ady.] 


sort a) [adj.= of what sort] otos, -1, -ov; b) [adj. = of all sorts] 
TAVTOLOS, -1], -OVv 
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soul wuxn, -fis [f] 

sound goovn, -s [f] 

speak pnul, prow, Prjoa [see Section 595 for impf. forms]; 
speak to TIp00-eltrov [or TPOO-€eITTOV] 
[+ acc.] 

spear 56pu, Soupatos or Soupds [n.] 

speech Adyos, -ou [m.] 

spirit [= heart, soul, life] QUUds, -ot [m.]; [= mind] perv, 
ppevos [f.] 

splendid ayAads, -1), -ov 

spoke 1 [= thus he spoke] 

spread out TETAVVULLL, —, TETAO(O)a 

stake oxAds, -o0 [m.] 

stand [intr.] ‘toTayal, oTHOOUaL, OTH; I stand by Trap- 
{OTAUAL, etc. 

stay HEvoo, HEVECd, HEIVa; UiLVoo [pres. syst. only] 

steep aiTtus, -ela, -U 

still Et1 [adv.] 

stone A{8os, -ou [m.] 

stood [intr.] otfjv [3 aor. syst. of ‘tot I stand] 

storm OuBpos, -ou [m.] 

stout Taxus, -Ela, U 

straight OpQds, -1, -dv 

stranger Eelvos, -ou [m.] 

strength KeaTos, KeaTEOS [n.] 

strike BadAoo, Badéoo, Ba&Aov; TUTTE, TUpoo, TUYa 

strong KPATEPSS, -T), -Ov 

such a) [adv., modifying adj. or adv.] oUTass b) [adj. = (such) 
as] O0s, -T], -OV 

suddenly aiwa 

suffer T&oOXG, Teloouat, TaBov 

sun T)€Alos, -ou [m.] 

superhuman power [a divinity] 5atucov, Saipovos [m., f.] 

supper Sd0pTrov, -ou [n.] 

suppliants ikéTa, ikeTdoov [m.] 

supply tTrap-€xoo, etc. 

suppose a) [vb.] dico or Stopat, dioouat, OtoduNv; EAtTroo or 
éATrouat [pres. syst. only]; b) trou [indef. adv.] 

surely Trep, Tot [enclitic particles] 

sweet T]5Us, T5ela, NSU ; yAuKUs, yAUKEta, YAUKU; 
yAuKEp6os, -1), -Ov 

swift Taxus, -Ela, -U [comp. 8&oouv, B&ooov; supl. 
TAXIOTOS, -1T, -OV]; coKUS, -Ela, -U; Bods, -1), 
-OV; KAPTIGAILOS, -ov 

sword Eigos, Eipeos [n.] 


T 


take AauBavoo, ANwouat, AdBov; take away Ap-aipeopat, 
Ag-aiprjoouat, ap-eASuNV; take hold of aivuyat [pres. 
syst. only]; take up Geipco, —, ceipa; I take vengeance 
upon TIVOUGI, TICOLal, TIOGUNVY 

tame d5apdCoo, Sapa, S4uaocoa 

teach 818doKe, 815a€oo, d15aba 

tell A€yoo, A€Eoo, AEEa; Evvetreo, Eviyoo, EvioTrov; eiTrov 
[2 aor. syst.]; PTUL, POG, Prjoa [see Section 595 for 
impf. forms] 

temple vmos, -ot [m.] 

tenth 8€kaTos, -n, -ov 

than 1 [or use comp. gen.] 

that a) demonstr. adj./pron. © , 1), TO; (€)KEIvOs, -n, -O; 
b) [conj. = in order that] ‘iva, tres, cos, OPpa [neg. uN]; 
c) [conj. after vb. of saying, thinking, etc. in indirect state- 
ment] OT1 


their(s) OMETEPOS, -n, -OV 
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them see they 

themselves avToi, -at, -& 

then [of time] évOa, évOev, Tote, étrerTa [adv.]; [not of time, 
= therefore] oUv, &pa or Pa [postpositive] 

there [adv.] autot, ti, Evba 

therefore otv, &pa or Pa [postpositive], Ta 

thereupon étreita [adv.] 

they a) [nom.] ol, ai; ofS¢, aide; avTot, -at; (€)Keivot, -a1; 
b) them [gen., dat., acc.]; see Lesson 34 

thick tTraxus, -€la, -U; TUK(1)Vds, -1), -Ov 

thigh unpds, -ot [m.] 

think die or dtouai, dtoouai, StoduNv; voeas, vorjoa, 
voroa; vouifas, vouid, volo 

this (one) [demonstrative pron. and adj.] d8¢, 7j5e, TOde 

though Trep [+ ptc.] 

three times Tpis [adv.] 

thrice Tpts [adv.] 

through 81& [prep. + gen., acc.] 

throughout Kata& [prep. + acc.] 

throw Badd, Badéoo, BaAov 

thus otitass; code, dds, os [adv.]; thus he spoke 7] 

tie 5€00, S100, dijoa 

time a) [noun] xpdvos, -ou [m.]; b) [adv.] at the present 
time VUV; at the same time G&Ua; at some time, at any 
time TroTEe 

tip &Kpov, -ou [n.] 

to a) [prep. + acc.] éttt [= upon, e.g., “It fell zo earth.”], eis 
[= into, toward]; T1pds [= up to], Tapa [= up alongside]; 
b) [conj. = in order that] ‘va, cos, Streas, SPE, or 
expressed by fut. ptc. or fut. inf] 

together with Gua [adv., or prep. + dat.] 

toil a) [noun] TIOvos, -ou [m.] b) [vb.] I toil at Tovéoua, 
TTOVIJOOMAaL, TOVnOaUNV 

told etttov [2 aor. syst. only] 

topmost GKkpos, -n, -ov 

touch ETI-Uaioual, ETI-UAaOOoOUaI, ETI-Uaooaunv 

towards ett, TPOs [preps. + acc.] 

town Gotu, doTeEos [n.] 

treasure 8Bnoaupds, ot [m.] 

tree 5évdpeov, -ou [n.] 

trial, make trial of Treipdoo, TrelpT|jOoo, Treipnoa [+ gen.] 

trickery 56A0s, -ou [m.] 

trouble Trévos, -ou [m.]; TPayHaTa, TpayUaToov [pl. 
of TPGYyUa, TEayUATOS | 

Troy Tpoin, -ns [f] 

true Op8ds, -1, -ov ; aANOrs, Es 

truly 1] ; Kal Ainv [adv.] 

trusty Epinpos, -ov [pl. 3 decl.: Epinpes, etc.] 

truth G&AnGein, -ns [fF] 

try Trelpaoo, Treiprjos, Treipnoa [+ gen. or + inf.] 

turn TPETTOO, THEWoo, THEWa [trans.]; TOETTOUaL, 
TPEYOUal, TPEyauny [intr] 

twice Bis 

two 8Ua or 8vo [indecl.] 


U 


under a) [= at rest under] Utrd [prep. + dat.]; b) [= motion up 
under] Utd [prep. + acc.]; c) [= from under, under the 
influence of, by] u1r6 [prep. + gen.] 


understanding, I have PPOvEed, PPovrjow, PPovnoa 

unless ei UN 

until efos [also fos or Ecos] or Sppa [+ ind. if purely factual; 
+ purpose construction if anticipatory] 


up ava or &u [adv.] 

upon €étri [prep. + gen.] 

upwards Uwooe [ady.] 

urge Avaya, avo, aveFa, averya [pf has pres. sense; 
plpf. has impf. sense] 

us [see pron. forms in appendix] 

use violence against Bi&Coo [pres. syst. only] 

useful xpnoTos, -1), -Ov 

utter aims, -Ela, -U 


Vv 


vapor QUTHN, -fs [f] 

venerate aidgoual, aidéo(o)oual, aideoodunv 

vengeance, I take vengeance upon Tivopal, Tiooval, TIOduNV 

very Uda [ady., modifying adj. or adv.] 

violence Bin, -ns [f]; I use violence against Bi&Coo [pres. syst. 
only] 

virtue &peTtn, -ijs [f.] 

voice poovn, -is [f.]; podyyos, -ou [m.] 


WwW 


wagon Guaga, -ns [f] 

wail KAaico, KAavoo, KAatoa 

wait Lives [pres. syst. only] 

wander GAcouat, —, GANOnv, aAGANUAt [pf. has pres. 
force] 

war TI(T)dAEuOs, -ou [m.] 

water Sep, WSatTos [n.] 

watery Uypos, -1), -OVv 

wave KUUa, KULATOS [n.] 

way a) [noun] KéAeu®os, -ou [f., but frequently n. in pl.J; 
086s, -o0 [f.] b) [adv., = in this way] oUToas 

we [see pron. forms in Appendix A] 

wealth xprnuata, xPNUaTooV [pl. of xPT|Ua] 

wear out [tr.] Telco [pres. syst. only] 

weave UPaiveo, Upavéc, Upnva 

weep for yodoo, yorjooual, yonoa [+ acc.]; KAaico, 
KAavoos, KAatioa [+ acc.] 

well eU [adv.] 

well made ev-epyrjs, -€5 

what a) see who b) [adv.] in what direction [= whither] 6m(11)q 
c) [adj.] (of ) what sort otos, -n, -ov 

whatever 6 Ti/ OTTI [indef. rel. pron.] [see Section 214] 

whence? 1r6@ev [interr. adv.] 

when(ever) ettet, STE, HOS [conj.] 

where a) [not interr.] 681, ‘va [adv.]; Ti [rel. adv.]; b) [interr. 
ady.] where? trot [always w. circumflex]; from 
where? 1d0ev 


whether [in indirect question] ei ; whether...or 1)...7] 
which [see who] 
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while eios [also fos or Eaas] or S~pa [+ ind. if purely factual; 
+ purpose construction if anticipatory] 

white AcuKds, -1, -dv; TOAIds, (-1)), -Ov 

who, which, what a) interr. pron./ adj.] tis, ti b) [rel. pron.] 
ds, 1}, O c) [rel. pron. w. def. antecedent] 6, n, TO 


whoever, whatever Os Tis, 1} Tis, 6 TI/ STTI [indef. rel. pron.] 
[see Section 214] 


whole &tras, dtraca, &trav [m./n. gen.aTavTds]; Tas, 
Toa, Tav [m./ n. gen. TaVTds]; OUAOS, -T, -ov 

why? ti [interr. adv.] 

wicked tTrovnpos, -1), -Ov 

wide evpus, -Ela, -U 

wife yuvn, yuvaikds [f.]; GAoxos, -ou [f.] 

wild &yptos, (-1), -ov 

will BouaAn, -is [f] 

willing heart, with Tpd@paov, -ov 

win over Tre{8co, Treloco, Treloa or TréTMIOOV 

wind d&vepos, -ou [m.] 

wine Oivos, -ou [m.] 

winged TITEepdets, -EOoa, -Ev 

winning LEIA{X1OS, -1, -Ov 

wise COMOS, -T], -OV 

wish €8€Aco, E8eArjow, E8EATOa 

with Yeta [prep. + dat.]; oUv [prep. + dat.] 

within évd5ov [adv.]; EvtTooBev [adv.] 

woe GAyos, GAyeos [n.] 

woman yuvn, yuvaikos [f.] 

wood UAn, -ns5 

word Adyos, -ou [m.]; Etros, Etteos [n.] 

work épyov, -ou [n.] 

world KOowOs, -ou [m.] 

worthless Trovnpds, -1), -Ov 

worthy xpnoTos, -n, -ov 

would that [=impossible wish] ei, ei yap, ei8e [+ opt.] 

wrath LEvos, WEVEOS [n.] 

wretched Auypos, -1), -Ov 


Y 


yearn (after) TOBEes, TOBT|Ouo, TOBEGa 

yet €t1 [=of time]; avtTap [=nevertheless]; 5é [after Weév, in 
contrasts] 

you [sg and pl.: see pron. forms in Appendix A and Lesson 33] 

you see [enclitic adv.] Tot 

young one [of animals] €uBpuov, -ou [n.] 

your [sg.] 06s, -1], -OV; TEOS, -1), -Ov; Geto, oeu; [pl.] 
UMETEPOS, -1, -Ov; UEC 

yourself [sg., or pl.] 2 personal pron. + same case of AUTOS, -1), 
-Ov 


Z 


Zeus Zevss, Aids or Zyvos [m.] 
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Index of Grammatical Terms 


(by Section numbers) 


accusative case, uses of 18; in indirect statement 114; cognate 


602; of specification 644 
active voice of verbs 83, 132; endings: see Appendix A 
acute accent, see pitch marks 
adjective, declension of 61, 189; substantive use of 46; compari- 


son of 353, 354, 355; stem of 188, 189; degrees of 353 
adverbs, formation of 362; comparison of 363 
agreement, noun-adjective 46 
alpha privative 123 
alphabet, Greek 1, 11, 445 
anastrophe 408 
aorist or aorist passive system, see under verb systems; 


Appendix A 
apodosis 91 
aspect 83, 84 
augment 391 
breathing mark 12, 452 
cases, use of 18, 415; special case-endings 422 
circumflex accent, see pitch marks 
cognate accusative 602 
comparison, of adjectives 353, 354, 355; of adverbs 363 
conditions 91, 247, 285, 480 
consonant changes 339 
contraction of vowels 399 
contrary to fact conditions 91 
dative case, uses of 18, 504 
declension 18, 23; first 23, 29, 35, 189; second 46, 52, 189; 
third 171, 172, 173, 174, 181, 189, 197, 198 
degrees, of adjectives 353 
deponent verbs 132 
digamma 445 
diphthongs 4 
direct object of verbs 18 
dual 459 
elision 423 
enclitics 211, Appendix C 
expectation 524 
explanatory infinitive 588 
future less vivid condition 285 
future more vivid condition 247 
future system, see under verb systems; Appendix A 
gender 24, 171 
general condition, present 247; past 480 
genitive case, uses of 18 
grave accent, see pitch marks 
hortatory subjunctive 98 
imperative, see under moods 
impersonal verbs 270 
indefinite pronoun/adjective 210-212 
indefinite relative pronoun/adjective 214 
indicative, see under moods 
indirect interrogative pronoun/adjective 214 
indirect object 18 


indirect question 214, 465 

indirect statement 114, 163, 199 

infinitive 40; in indirect statement 114, 163; complementary 
114; as imperative 148; explanatory and purpose 588; with 
xen 270 

interrogative pronoun/adjective 210-212 

intransitive verbs 132 

iota subscript and adscript 5 

iterative forms of verb 407 

meter 565 

middle voice of verbs 83, 130, 132; endings: see Appendix A 


moods 83; sequence of 106; indicative, uses of 40, 83, 91, 122; 
subjunctive, uses of 83, 98, 122, 247, 299; optative, uses of 
83, 106, 122, 285, 465, 480, 524; imperative, uses of 83, 
114, 122, 148; infinitive, uses of 40, 83, 114, 122, 148, 
163, 270, 588 


negatives 122 

nominative case, use of 18 
nu-movable 90 

number 459 

object, direct 18; indirect 18 
optative, see under moods 


participle, declension of 60, 189, 190; uses of 199; stem of 188, 
189; tenses of 84 


passive voice of verbs 83, 130; endings: see Appendix A 

perfect active or m.-p. system, see under verb systems, and 
Appendix A 

person 40; person marker 299 

pitch 8; marks 13 and Appendix C 

possession, dative of 504 

potential optative 285, 524 

prepositions, use of 22; position of 408 

present general condition 247 

present system endings 155, Appendix A 

primary sequence 106 

primary tenses 83 

principal parts 83, 163 

proclitics Appendix C 


pronouns, intensive and demonstrative 68, 69, 77, 78; relative 
164; interrogative and indefinite 210, 211, 212; indefinite 
relative 214; indirect interrogative 214; personal 221, 228, 
235, 236 


protasis 91 

punctuation 15 

purpose constructions 98, 106 
question, indirect 214, 465 
reduplication 321 

relative clauses 164 

scansion 565 

secondary sequence 106, 465 
secondary tenses 83 

sequence of moods 106, 465, 480 
should-would condition 285 
specification, accusative of 644 
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subject, of verbs 18 
subjunctive, see under moods 
substantives 46 


syllables 6; quantity (long and short) of 8; pitch 8 


tenses, primary and secondary 83; meanings of 40, 84; endings: 


see Appendix A; tense by relation 84, 114 
thematic vowel 156, 299 


verb systems 83; present 121, 155; future 163; first aorist 244, 
245, 246, 254, 262, 269; second aorist 284, 292; third 


aorist 299, 306; perfect active 320, 321, 329; perfect m.-p. 


338, 346; aorist passive 370, 377 
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verbs, omitted 30; paradigm 41; terminology 40, 83, 84, 132; 
moods 83; tenses 83, 84; aspect 83, 84; stem 83, 89, 245, 
299; deponent 132; -ut verbs 472, 473, 485; characteristics 
385; augment of 391; iterative forms of 407; endings: 
Appendix A 

vocative case 415 

voice 83, 132 

vowels, quantity (long and short) of 2; pronunciation 2; con- 
traction of 399; thematic 156, 299 

wishes 106 


A Reading Course in Homeric Greek, Book I, Third Edition is arevised edition of 
the well-respected text by Frs. Schoder.and’Horrigan. This text provides an 
introduction to Greek language as found.in the Greek of Homer. Covering 
120 lessons, readings from Homer begin after the first ten lessons in the 
book. Honor work, appendices, and vocabularies are included, along with 
review exercises for each chapter with answers. 
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